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Chapter I 


Of certain Events which 
happened at East Hardwick 
Manor House, August 27-28, 
1642. 


I 

At seven of the clock I turned away from the 
window, where, for a full hour, I had stood 
flattening my nose against the pane in a vain 
attempt to see something of interest in the 
dripping garden or the dank meadows outside. 
Sir Nicholas moved in his deep chair by the 
fire and then groaned, his old enemy catching 
him afresh and tweaking his great toe. Seeing 
that his pain had awakened him I went over 
and stood at his side. I saw the firelight glint 
on his frosted hair, and it woke in me some 
sleeping memory of a by gone winter. Yet 
then it was August, and had been a bright one, 
but that day we had suffered from a heavy rain 
which came with the dawn and kept pouring 
itself upon us without ceasing, so that no 
man putting his nose out o* doors could have 
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said wiUP certainty whether he sniffed April 
or November in the air. As for me; I was 
heartily sick of it *and everything, and when 
my uncle’s silvery hair reminded me of winter 
I thought regretfully of the previous Christmas 
and of Mistress Catherine and the mistletoe 
that then hung over the very spot where I 
now stood watching Sir Nicholas making wry 
faces at his foot 

"Plague!” says he, "Plague on this toe of 
mine I Let me counsel thee, nephew — but what 
o'clock is it ? God’s body ! I must ha’ slept, 
gout or no gout, why, I must ha’ slept an 
hour.” 

“ An hour and a half, sir, by the clock," says 

I. “But, by the time that I have watched at 

the window, a year, at the least.” 

“ Ha 1 Dull, eh ? Why, nephew, I make little 
doubt that thou hast employed thyself in some 
fashion that was not altogether— the devil fly 
away with my toe!— not altogether without 
amusement. Thy thoughts, now — what, when 
I was thy age I could ha’ mused by the day 
together on something pleasant. Ha! I mind 
me of a day that 1 passed under a beech tree 

I was then in love — I cut her name and 

mine — they were enclosed in a heart, and 
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through . . thicker part ^ I an 

arrow, nepheiv ? — an^ — alid — 

**But I, sir,” says I, ^have no maiden to 
think of, seeing that none thinks of me.” 

"Why,” says he, with an arch look in his 
eyes, " that^s but a poor reason, Dick, for God’s 
faith, there are many men think of maidens that 
never think of them ! Is there — plague take it, 
nephew! sit thee down like a Christian rather 
than stand lolling there on one leg like a 
dancing Frenchman. Is there, I say, no little 
pastry-cook’s wench in all Oxford that thou 
hast nd| set eyes on since Easter, and thought 

softly of? Ha, Dick, I mind me ” 

But in the midst of his memories the pain in 
his toe seized him so violently that he screamed 
to me to fetch Barbara, who came leisurely from 
the housekeeper’s room, and bade me go forth 
and leave her with him, which I was not loth 
to do. And being heartily wearied and sick of 
the rain, and my poor uncle’s gout, and the 
house, which I had kept all day, I threw my 
cloak about me and lounged into the porch, 
an<f stood there, one shoulder against the wall, 
staring at the* raindrops which pattered in the 
court)rard, and made a musical tinkle in every 
pool. 
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But there was naught in the courtyard or in 
the land beyond it likely to rouse me out of 
that dullness of spirit into which I was fast 
falling. The walls were dripping wet, there were 
rivulets of shiny water in the road outside, and 
across that lay the fields, as befogged and gray 
with the long day’s weeping as ever I saw them 
in autumn. Twas still early in the evening — 
the previous night I had seen the top of Pomfret 
church as I leaned against that door at the same 
hour — ^but already there was in the air a misty 
darkness accompanied by a chilling cold that 
searched its way through my thick cloak. I 
half regretted that I had not set out that 
morning for Doncaster, where I had promised 
to spend a day or two with my college friend, 
Matthew Richardson. Twould have been a wet 
ride thither, certainly, but what matter wlbep I 
should have had good company and profitable 
conversation at the end of it? When Sir 
Nicholas had a touch of the gout he was neither 
company nor conversation for any man save in 
the way of quarrelling, and therefore I had 
kept away from him most of that day, striving to 
amuse myself with such books as he possessed in 
his justice room, or with the old guns and muskets 
that stood in racks on his walls. I never could 
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abide a wet day in a country house— ^in a town 
house it makes little difference, I think, for 
there are diversions and amusements of one sort 
and another, let alone a man’s occupation, but 
in the country I am minded to be abroad, on 
foot or on horseback, and to be kept inside by 
a day’s rain is exceeding irksome to me. So 
I stood in the porch feeling in no very good 
humour that August evening, and still the rain 
continued to fall. 

There were, perhaps, more matters than one 
to trouble me that night. Here was I, Richard 
Coope, a young man of one-and-twenty years, at 
that time a scholar of Pembroke College in the 
University of Oxford, destined by my uncle, Sir 
Nicholas, to be one thing, while I myself mightily 
desired to be another. Because my father, John 
Ciiiope, died young, leaving me no fortune. Sir 
Nicholas had taken me in hand, kindly enough, 
and had charged himself with my up-bringing 
and education. He was minded to send me to 
the bar, for something had persuaded him that I 
should at least become Lord High Chancellor, 
anrf add new glory to the family name. And 
that had been well enow, had I myself possessed 
the least liking for the quips and quiddities of 
the law, which, as a matter of fact, I hated like 
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poison. My taste was for other matters— wholly 
and first of all for the finer things in literature, 
such as a rare book or tract, a copy of 
elegant rhymes, or a page or so of prose that 
was worth the third reading. I had made verses 
n^ylself in hours which should have been devoted 
to what the folk called serious business ; and 
though there were often great law-books propped 
before me, my eyes took in little of their con- 
tents, so long as a broadsheet of ballads or such- 
like intercepted their gaze. After that — and 
’twas a taste that no man need be ashamed of^ 
I take it — I cared for naught so much as the 
sights and sounds of country life, and the peaceful 
occupations that are their accompaniment. What 
I desired for myself was that Sir Nicholas should 
let me live my own life in his old house, and leave 
me his estate when he died, so that I, like hiip, 
might be a country gentleman, and want for 
naught. I never could see any objection to 
that notion — it was not as if I cared for great 
riches, or had any desire to rise to perilous 
heights in the world. My uncle, 'tis true, was 
not a rich man, as .some would count riches ; but 
there was his Manor House, with its comfortable 
surroundings and a thousand pounds a year where- 
with to maintain it in quiet dignity; and there 
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was none to whom he could leave it but me and 
my cousin, Mistress Alison French, who was 
already provided for, seeing that her own father 
was alive and a well-to-do man. To my thinking, 
the life of a country gentleman would suit me 
well — I should breed cattle and sheep, and 
occasionally compose a set of well-turned 
verses after the fashion of Sidney, whom 
I admired greatly, and more than all, I 
should have the scent of hawthorn blossoms 
and, of the brown soil, instead of the stink 
of those musty parchments which I never 
could abide. 

Now, Sir Nicholas and I had talked these 
matters over that morning, and we had differed, 
as we always did — at least, upon this particular 
question. He was all for what he called my 
advancement — I was for a quiet life after my 
own fashion. 

“ *Slife ! ” said he, after hearing my notions for 
the twentieth time ; ‘‘ to hear thee talk, boy; one 
would think that all the life and energy had gone 
out of us Coopes. And, beshrew me, so it has, 
fot thou and I are the last of the lot, and I am 
too old to lift finger again,” 

“I am willing enough to lift finger, sir,” I 
answered. “ You would not find me wanting if 
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occasion arpse to fasten up the doors and stand a 
siege ” 

“ Why, faith,” said he, “ and that may come ere 
long, in these times.” 

“But in the law, to which you destined me, 
there is precious little lifting of fingers save with 
a goose’s quill in them,” said I. “ Every man to 
hw taste, sir; ’tis a saying that I learnt from 
yourself." 

He looked at me meditatively. 

“ First and last,” said he, “ I have laid out as 
much as a thousand pound upon thee, Dick.” 

“Sir,” I said, “you have never doubted my 
gratitude.” 

“ Thou art a good lad,” he answered. “ I have 
not But a thousand pound — ’tis a great sum to 
be thrown away. I think, Dick, the law must 
occupy thee. What man, a Coope can achieve 
aught that he sets his mind to! Thy father, 
now, was Registrar to the Archbishop— I make 
no doubt he would have been Vicar-General and 
Chancellor of the Diocese if death bad not re- 
moved him. As for thee, with all the advantages 
I have given thee, thou should’st at least become 
Lord Chief-Justice. ‘Lord Chief-Justice Coope’ 
—’tis a h^h-sounding title, though I see no 
reason why not Lord Chancellor Coope. How- 
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ever, when that comes I shall be dead and gone. 
In the days of thy greatness, Dick, forget not 
to come here at times. The old place will make 
a country house for thee^ — thou canst turn aside 
to it in journeying 'twixt London and York — 
'twill be but poor lodging for a Lord Chancellor, 
but " 

As I stood watching the rain patter on the 
flags I remembered this, and laughed for the 
first time that day. Sir Nicholas was so certain 
of the things of which I was filled with doubt 
that his assurance gave me vast entertainment 
He had regarded me as a future Lord Chan- 
cellor from my boyhood, and now it was too 
late to persuade him that such dignity was 
beyond my reach Und capabilities. I began to 
wonder whether it was worth while to attempt 
persuasion upon him. In the very nature of 
things he could not live many years, being then 
much beyond three-score : it would therefore 
become me to follow his behests while he lived, 
and study 'my own inclinations when he was 
dead. I think it was the laughter which woke 
in ifte on remembering his prophecies as to my 
great state that moved me to this sensible re- 
flection— howbcit, some of my gloom shifted 
itself, and I turned inside to make enquiry after 
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my good relative and see if I could do augh^ to 
entertain him until his bed-time. 


II. 

Because of the rainy night Barbara had . 
caused a rousing fire to be lighted in the great 
kitchen, and near this as I passed through 
were grouped the half-dozen serving men and 
lads whom Sir Nicholas kept in his employ. 
Two of them were ancient retainers; the re- 
mainder, lads that helped in the stables and with 
the cattle, and led an easy life under the old 
knight’s rule. Of the two elder men, one, 
Gregory, stood behind his master’s chair at 
meals, and kept the key of the cellar ; the other, 
Jasper, was half-hind and half-steward. These 
two, as I turned into the kitchen, stood a little 
apart from the rest, conversing with Barbara. 
Gregory, holding in one hand his great bunch of 
keys and in the other a flask which he had just 
brought from the cellar, stood open-mouthed 
listening to Jasper; Barbara, her hands on her 
plump sides, stood by him, wide-eyed and e^er. 
The lads at the fire watched these three, and 
from the scullery door two kitchen wenches 
peeped wonderingly at Jasper’s nodding head. 
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Gregory brought me to a stand with an appeal- 
ing look. 

"Master Richard,” says he, in a whisper, "if 
so be you’ll pause a moment, sir — Sir Nicholas 
is comfortable, thank God — there’s a little matter 

" What is it ? ” says 1. 

"Jasper has come in from Pomfret, Master 
Richard,” he says, still whispering ; " with the 
seven load of wheat a’ went, and has returned 
with great news.” 

" Exceeding great news,” says Jasper, shaking 
his head. "And the wheat, Master Richard, 


" Come,” says I, impatient, " what’s your news, 
Jasper — out with it, and let the wheat rest.” 

“We were afraid to let the master hear it, 
Master Richard,” says Gregory. "Tis of an 
upsetting nature ” 

" Tis news of war, Master Richard,” says 
Jasper, interrupting him. " The King and the 
Parliament is going to fight. I heard it talked 
of in Pomfret market. They, do say that the 
fighting has begun — somewhere in the south 
country, I think — but I was that put about over 
the wheat that I didn’t rightly catch all par- 
ticulars. But they were certain that it’s war at 
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last, and the castle is to be garrisoned for tiie 
king.” 

Now there was naught much to be surprised 
at in this, for it was what we had expected for 
many a long day. We had heard rumours of 
it all that month, and it was well known that 
the country gentlemen all over the riding were 
making themselves ready against such time as 
the fight ’twixt King and Commons should come 
to a head. But now that the final news came 
to me I felt some little shock, one reason of 
which you shall presently understand. Also I 
felt some debate within my own mind as to my 
uncle’s position and safety. His Manor House 
of East Hardwick stood within three miles of the 
Castle of Pomfret, and I had little doubt that the 
latter would eventually become a centre of active 
operations, in which case the neighbouring houses 
of any importance were not unlikely to suffer at 
the hands of beleaguering troops. These things I 
thought of as I listened to Jasper’s news. 

" Say naught to the lads and maidens,” says 
I. “ They’ll only blab it over the village within 
the hour. I will mention it to Sir Nichdlas 
myself ” 

“Pray God it bring not another fit of his 
complaint!” says Barbara. “’A suffered a 
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terrible twinge after you was gone out, Master 
Dick.” 

‘‘ Twill be more likely to make him forget it,” 
I answers, going towards the door which led into 
the great hall. But before I could lay hands, on 
the latch, there came a great stamping of feet in 
the porch outside and a loud voice calling for 
a groom. The lads tumbled out, with Jasper in 
their rear, and presently there came blustering 
in a great man of loud voice, demanding Sir 
Nicholas, and protesting that the night was not 
fit for a dog to be out in. He caught sight of 
me and stared, and came stamping across the 
kitchen with a wet hand outstretched. 

“ That should be young Dick,” says he. Tis 
a long time since I saw thee, youngster — wast 
then d lad the height o* my knee. Art grown a 
man now, and hast sinews of thy own, I warrant 
me. 

"Tis Sir Jarvis Cutler,” whispered Gregory, as 
I took the man’s hand. 

"Thou art right, old cockl” says Sir Jarvis. 

" Gad I I like the look of thy nose and of the 
bottle thou earnest. And how does my old friend 
Sir Nicholas, young Dick — well and hearty, I 
hope — ^for there’s need of him now, i’faith.” 

" I fear that need must still be needy, then, sir,” 
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says L ** My uncle suffers much at present, and 
stirs only from his couch to his chair.” 

"'Sdeath!” says he. ‘‘Tis bad news, that — 
but, what, he will find a substitute in thee, I doubt 
not. Hark thee, Dick, I have ridden hither from 
Stainborough, and my horse, poor beast, 'tis hard 
put to it — we will not to Pomfret to-night — 
there’s no hurry — see to it that my horse is cared 
for — Sir Nicholas, I am sure, will grudge neither 
it nor me a night’s lodging. And help me to 
some dry gear, lad, that I may go in and see thy 
uncle — ’od’s body, as bad a night as ever I was 
out in ! ” 

So I sent Gregory to tell Sir Nicholas of Sir 
Jarvis Cutler’s arrival and to prepare food and 
drink, and I had Sir Jarvis to my own chamber 
in order to provide him with dry clothes, 

“We are much of a build, thou and I,” says he, 
** Faith, thou hast grown mightily o’ late, lad. 
But thou art more for books than swords, eh, 
Dick Why, so Sir Nicholas gave me to under- 
stand, but in these times there’ll be more sword- 
work than book-work, boy — aye, marry ! ” 

Then the war has broke out, sir ? ” says^ I. 

We heard something of it, but our news was 
scanty." 

” ’Tis true enough,” he says, struggling some- 
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what with his garments. “ Faith, I can give thee 
an inch or maybe two in the shoulders, Master 
Dick. Yes, lad, true enough — His sacred Majesty 
hath set up his flag against the rebels and 
traitors.” 

“His Majesty hath set up his flag?” I says. 
“ When and where, sir, might that be ? ” 

“ At Nottingham, lad, five days ago. I myself 
was there at the time, and came north with 
charges and messages enow to fill better heads 
than mine. But let us to Sir Nicholas, Dick. 
I have much to say to him.” 

We found my uncle greatly excited over the 
arrival of Sir Jarvis, and giving orders as to 
food and drink to Gregory, who was laying a 
table close to the hearth. He made an effort 
to rise from his chair as we entered, but the 
gout tweaked his toe, and he sat there, groaning 
and making wry faces as he stretched out his 
hand to the knight, 

“ Plague on this gout ! ” says he. “ It prevents 
me from playing my part, Sir Jarvis, as I should ; 
but you are welcome, indeed. Gregory, a flask 
of •my Tokay — fine stuff, Sir Jarvis, on such a 
night as this. Draw near to the fire, Sir Jarvis. 
Dick, thy manners, boy — ^give Sir Jarvis a scat 
near me — 'tis parlous weather, Sir Jarvis, and 
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must needs have its effect on them that have 
crops out” 

** There are other matters than crops to think 
of, neighbour,” says Sir Jarvis. “ If crops were 
bM ” 

“ Ah, you bring us news ? We hear rumours o' 
things in this quarter, but unless a neighbour 
visits us ” 

“The King hath declared war against the 
rebels,” says Sir Jarvis. “His Majesty set up 
the Royal Standard at Nottingham five days 
ago. I marvel you have not heard it sooner.” 

“Jasper heard it in Pomfret this afternoon,” 
I says. “ I was coming to tell you of it, sir, 
just as Sir Jarvis arrived.” 

“ God save His Majesty 1 ” says my uncle. 
He sat staring at the blazing logs in the hearth. 
“ It vexes me sore that I cannot lift sword in his 
honour. Once upon a time ” 

“Aye,” says Sir Jarvis, “the dog, cannot 
always run, neighbour! Howbeit 

He addressed himself to the good things which 
Gre|ory set before him. While he ate and drank 
I slipped away and went to my own chambeni to 
think over the news which he had brought. For 
me it bore a significance which I was not able to 
explain to either Sir Jarvis Cutler or my uncle, 
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nor indeed to any one in the Manor House. I 
have said that when I heard definite rumour of it 
from Jasper it gave me some sort of shock. And 
the reason was that I now knew the time for 
action was at hand. I and others of my way 
of thinking had banded ourselves together at 
Oxford, and had taken oath that when the 
moment came for striking a blow for the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen we would give in 
our open adherence to the Parliamentarians, and 
do our best to bring to an end the tyrannical 
rule under which good men and true citizens 
had long suffered. There was scarce one of 
our society that did not spring from a 
Royalist family, even as I myself did, and for 
that reason we had been obliged to keep our 
tongues strictly guarded ; saying naught, though 
we heard much. We were all young men of a 
certain turn of thought, that is to say, our 
philosophical studies, prosecuted for the most 
part according to our own tastes, had led us 
to favour republicanism rather than monarchy, 
and this in spite of the fact that we wibre 
surrQiunded by every influence likely to make 
our opinion tend in the opposite direction 
Now, we had resolved that whenever war should 
break out, as we felt it must, our theories should 
B 
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find thdr practical outcome in taking arms in 
defence of the popular cause, and so as soon as 
I heard the definite news brought by Sir Jarvis 
Cutler I knew that ere long there must be open 
breach between my uncle and myself. I had 
hoped that this might never be, for I knew Sir 
Nicholas would bitterly resent what he would 
term my treachery to the King. However, I 
could not take my hand from the plough even 
had I wished, for I was bound by a solemn 
oath. And, indeed, save for Sir Nicholases sake 
I had no wish to do so, I, like many a young 
man of those times, being heartily sick of the 
cruelties and oppressions under which so many 
of my countrymen suffered. 

I was now sorry that I had not ridden over 
to Doncaster that day to my friend Matthew 
Richardson, who was one of our society, and 
acted as a kind of centre round which the rest 
of lis revolved. I should have been glad of his 
counsel— besides which I knew that he would 
be in possession of full information as to all 
thait was going on. It was apparent to me , that 
I should shortly have to declare myself, fo§ Sir 
Nicholas would certainly design my assistance 
for the King, and that, let come what might, I 
knew could never be given. So I sat there 
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iome time, wondering whiai| would neiS^ppen, 
fed wishing that things might be so ijrdered 
that no breach should occur between nie and 
my wdHhy relative. But presently there came 
a tapping at my chamber door, and Gregory 
pushed in his head to inform me that a man 
waited my coming in the porch below. 

« *A seems to have ridden hard and far,” said 
Gregory, as we went down the stair together. 
“ Pray God he ask not a night's lodging, Master 
Dick, for Sir Jarvis's beast has got our only empty 
stall, and the night is too wild to turn one of 
Our own horses into the fold.” 

"Twill but be some post that brings me a 
letter,” I answered. ‘T shall not invite him to 
tarry.” 

"A mug of ale, sir,” said Gregory. "Maybe 
* he would stay long enough for that. If you ” 

I nodded, and crossing the kitchen shut the 
door behind me. There was a lamp hanging 
in the porch, and by its light I saw the messenger 
— a thick-set fellow — standing in the doorway, 
muffled to the eyes in his cloak, and holding his 
hordes bridle over his arm, across which the 
brute thrust a wet nose that sniffed at the light. 

"Good-even, friend,” says I, standing before 
him. 
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Good-even, master/' he answers, scanning me 
very close- ** A wet night and foul ways.” 

"Aye,” says 1. 

" Master Richard Coope, I think ? ” says he. 

" The same, friend,” says I. 

fumbled at his reins and drew the 
horse nearer to him with a movement of his 
hand. 

"The sword of the Lord,” he says in a low 
voice, looking full at me. 

" And of Gideon ! ” says I. 

He plunged his free hand into his breast and 
brought out a packet, which he presented to 
without loss of time. 

"That is my duty, master,” says he; "the rest 
you know as well as I. I will now go on my 
ways — there is more to be done to-night, bad as 
the weather is.” 

He backed his horse from the door. I followed 
him into the still falling rain. He had one foot 
in the stirrup as I spoke to him. 

"This is not my house,” I says, speaking low, 
"but I could get you food and drink if you hWe 
need.” ^ 

"None, master,” says he. "At such times as 
these we must take no risk for the sake of carnal 
delights." 
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*'But is there no answer to this packet?” I 

says. “ Did not they that sent you ” 

“You will answer the message in person, 
master, I doubt not,” he says. “ Fare you well — 
the Lord protect you.” 

The darkness swallowed him up ere he reached 
the open door of the courtyard, but I lingered a 
moment in the porch and listened to the sound 

it* 

of his horse's feet on the road outside. 1 h^ard 
him ride to the corner. The horse broldi! into a 
quick trot: I knew by the sound that the man 
was making along t|ie road to Pomfret. 

I went back into the house. A stable-lad 
nodded his head by the kitchen fire, and Gregory 
was coming from the cellar with a mug of ale. 

“ Tis for the man without, Master Richard,” 

says he. “ On such a night ” 

“ The man is gone,” says I. “ He would stay 
for naught — 'tis but a book he has brought me — 
drink the ale yourself, Gregory.” 

I hastened to my own chamber and broke the 
seal of the packet, which bore my name and 
address in Matthew Richardson's hand. There 
w^ little writing within for anybody to read, 
but the lines signified much to my eyes. 

‘That which you wot of,” it ran, “has come 
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to pass, aitd it now behoves us to do what we are 
resolved upon. Within twenty-four hours of your 
receipt of this, then, you will join me at the third 
milestone on the road between Doncaster and 
Sheileld.— M, R,” 

As I finished reading this brief epistle for 
the second time, Gregory came tapping at my 
door again. 

“ Your uncle is asking for you, Master Richard,” 
says he. “ Sir Jarvis has finished his supper, and 
they are talking of the war — Lord help us all ! — 
though, indeed, it seems as if Sir Nicholas forgot 
his pains in discussing of fights and such-like. 
But I misdoubt that to-morrow ” 

He lighted me down the stair, shaking his grey 
hair and muttering to himself. In the great 
kitchen he left me, and I went over to the hearth 
and placed Matthew Richardson’s letter amidst 
the glowing cinders, I stood there until I saw it 
crumble into white ashes. 

in. 

When I went into the hall, my uncle and Sir 
Jarvis sat in their chairs by the hearth, the great 
screen protecting them from the draught, and the 
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fire piled up with logs, and glowing so bright 
that you had fancied it was a winter^s night rather 
than an August evening. On the table between 
them stood a second flask of Sir Nicholases 
Tokay, and I observed that in his excitement my 
good uncle had filled his own glass and sipped 
largely from it, which was a bad thing for his 
gout, and to be paid for afterwards. Sir Jarvis 
Cutler was smoking tobacco from a pipe — a new- 
fangled habit which I knew my uncle could not 
abide, but which he evidently forgave in a guest 
so much after his own heart 

"Sit thee down, Dick,'' says Sir Nicholas. 
"Od's body, I wondered what had got thee. 
These boys. Sir Jarvis, will for ever be at their 
books — pour thyself out a glass of wine, Richard : 
'tis vastly different stuff, I warrant me, to what 
you find in your common rooms at Oxford. Sir 
Jarvis, spare not — there is more where that came 
from — if it were not for the gout I would help 
you to crack more bottles than one. Nay, Dick, 
forget thy books and rhymes, man 1 — this is no 
time for a long face." 

"With due respect, neighbour," says Sir Jarvis, 
“'tis a time that will bring long faces enow. 
But as for books, I agree — 'tis rather a time for 
swords than words. Thou wilt have to lay aside 
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the peo, lad/* he says, turning himself to me, 
‘‘and take up the sword.” 

“ I trust not, sir,” says I. “ I have no mind 
to see fighting ^twixt folk of one speech and 
blood” 

“Why,” says he, “that’s well said from one 
point o’ view, but neither here nor there at this 
present. For fighting . there will be, aye, ’twixt 
father add son, and brother and cousin.” 

“ Say, rather,” chimes in Sir Nicholas, “ ’twixt 
loyal and disloyal, faithful and unfaithful. A 
plague on all rebels, say 1 1 ” 

“ I have been telling thy good uncle, Dick,” 
says Sir Jarvis, pressing fresh tobacco into the 
bowl of his pipe, “ of what there is afoot in these 
parts amongst those of us that are true to the 
King’s Majesty. Now that his Highness hath 
necessities we must needs help him with our- 
selves and our substance. There’s been a meet- 
ing in York, Dick, amongst certain of us — ^but 
for his plaguey gout your good uncle had been 
there — and we came to a decision — no hangers 
back, Sir Nicholas — to do what we could, and 
that’s our best. Some have given a hunflred 
pound, some three hundred, some five — ’od’s 
bodyl why trouble about the amounts? — each 
gentleman has done what he could — ^it mounts 
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up in some cases to as much as ten thousand 
pound. Then men are being enlisted, and are 
to be maintained at our charges--a costly busi- 
ness, Sir Nicholas, but one that must be endured. 
And now that His Majesty's flag is raised in 
defiance of these traitors, we are forming a 
garrison for Pomfret Castle, and it shall go hard 
with us, but well hold it against every rebel of 
them." 

“ Tell the lad what names you have amongst 
you, Sir Jarvis," says my uncle. ‘‘ 'Tis a 
fine list of worthy and gallant gentlemen, 
and any man should be proud to join their 
company." 

"Why, first," says Sir Jarvis, " there's Colonel 
Lowther, ffhat will govern and command us, and 
with him Colonel Wheatley and Colonel Middle- 
ton. As for the gentlemen Volunteers, we have 
formed them into four divisions. Colonel Grey 
will lead the first. Sir Richard Hutton the second, 
Sir John Ramsden the third, and Sir George 
Wentworth the fourth. I myself am second in 
command to Sir John, and I warrant thee, Master 
Dicfe, we have some pretty fellows with us, as 
have all the other captains. Some hundred and 
thirty gallant gentlemen we are in all ; but we 
can find room for more, and as thy worthy uncle 
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is beyond fighting at this moment, why, we will 
make a place for thee, his representative.” 

Sir,” says I, “ youVe very kind ; but I have no 
mind for wars and battles. My occupations are 
of a peaceful nature ; if I fight it must be with 
pens and parchment for weapons rather than pikes ‘ 
and swords.” 

“ *Slife, Dick ! ” exclaims my uncle, peevishly. 

“ This is no time for peaceful acts, man.” 

“Twas but this morning you counselled me 
not to be led astray from my profession that is to 
be, sir,” says I ; ‘‘ and IVe thought things over, 
and decided to follow your wise advice. If I am 
to be Lord Chancellor, ’tis time I gave more heed 
to my books.” 

“ Tut, tut ! ” says he, still more peevish, for his 
toe began to tweak him again. “ Since morning, 
lad, a good many things have happened. We 
must needs deny ourselves for the king^s sake, 
and ’tis my wish that you should assist our neigh- 
bours in keeping Pomfret Castle for His Majesty. 
Say no more on't : Sir Jarvis, fill your glass.” 

I doubt the prospect of war has little charm 
for thee, Master Dick,” says Sir Jarvis, eying me 
in a fashion I had no liking for. 

" I am not a soldier ” says I, putting as much 
ill-humour into my voice as I could, for I was 
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playing a part, and wished to do it well. “ And 
I am not minded to engage in brawls— — ” 

Brawls ! ” he cries. ‘‘ *Sdeath, lad, thou hadst 
best not use that word before one of His Majesty^s 
officers ! Brawls, quotha ! Why, boy — — 

" Fie on thee, Dick ! ” says my uncle. ** Fie ! 
Brawls, indeed ! Why, ’tis the most righteous of 
quarrels into which His Majesty hath entered. 
Say no more, Sir Jarvis ; the lad hath been bred 
to papers and books, but he will fight well enough, 
I warrant you, when he is once shown the trick of 
the thing. I wish I had had thee trained in fence, 
Dick ; but I never thought there would be occasion 
for thy use of it. Sir Jarvis, help yourself to the 
bottle. Nay, man, be not sparing — who knows 
what there may not be in store of hard work to- 
morrow ? If it were not for this plaguey gout of 
mine, I would help you more freely ; but, i'faith, 
friend, I am in sore pain, and will ask your leave 
to go to my bed. Dick, play the host to Sir 
Jarvis, boy. Spare not the Tokay, Sir Jarvis 
— Gregory will serve you.” 

Now, when Gregory and Barbara between them 
had Helped my uncle to his own chamber. Sir 
Jarvis and I sat before the fire, not over lively 
companions. He smoked his tobacco, and frpm 
time to time refilled his glass, and now and then 
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he cast sidelong glances at me, who watched him 
out of my eye-corners. 

‘‘ Thou art not too fond of the king, then. 
Master Dick ? ” says he at last, glancing at me. 

“ Sir,” says I ; “ I know no reason why I should 
discass His Majesty with you or any man.” 

“ Aye,” says he ; “I have heard that answer 
before, and know what it means, lad. Faith, you 
may deceive the old knight upstairs, but not the 
one that sits with you down below. I have heard 
there is disaffection amongst some of you young 
Oxford sparks — aye, I heard it a six -month 
since” 

“ Tis a matter of complete indifference to me, 
sir,” I says, as cool as I could. 

“*Od’s body, lad !” he exclaims with a sudden 
fervour. “ Thou art prettily unconcerned about 
these things, but if I met an enemy to the king I 
would run him through as soon as look at him ! ” 

“ Would you, sir } ” says I. 

“Aye, would I!” says he. “Were he my 
brother, aye, or father, I would, Master Dick.” 

I laid hands on the flask and poured myself 
out a glassful. • 

« Here’s your health, sir,” I says, bowing to him. 

“ I never thought to find thee disaffected,” says 
he, taking no heed of my compliment 
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“ Have you done so, sir ? ” I asks him. 

He favoured me with a hard look. 

“ Faith ! ” he says, half muttering to himself. 

I don't find much enthusiasm in you." 

“ You forget, sir," I answers, " that I am to be 
a lawyer. Tis not my trade to show my feelings, 
but rather to conceal them." 

** Be damned to your feelings ! " he raps Out. 
" 'Slife, man, there are half the lads in England 
shouting for one side or t'other to-night, instead 
o* sitting as you do with a face as long as those 
parchments you pour over." 

“lam quite agreeable, sir,” says I. “ Let them 
shout — I suppose I have a right to preserve my 
voice for the courts of law." 

‘‘ Oh, preserve it ! ” he answers. 

“Will you take some more wine, sir.?" I says 
very polite, and pushing the flask towards him. 

He stared at me from under his bushy eyebrows 
and laid his pipe on the table. 

“ No ! ” he says. He rose and stretched himself 
on the hearth, his big body seeming to eclipse the 
leaping flames. “ Fll to bed," he says. “ Good- 
nighV~and more spunk to you. Master Richard," 
and ^e strode across the hall to the door. 

I jumped up at that. 

“ By God I " says I, a sudden passion raging 
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within me, " If occasion should ever serve, Sir 
Jarvis, you shall see what spunk I have ! ” 

With his hand on the door he turned and looked 
long at me, as I leaned forward over the table 
staring straight into his eyes, 

“ Aha ! ** says he at last. “ I see how it is — 
egad, Dick, I thought it strange if I could not 
draw thee 1 Well — well — as I said before, 'twill 
be house against house, and br6ther against 
brother, aye, and son against father. Good-night 
to thee, Dick." He swung through the door and 
left it open. I heard his heavy tread on the 
kitchen flags, and then the clank of his sword's 
heel as it caught each stair. I stood there in the 
same attitude until all was still again. The fire 
crackled behind me. I suddenly bethought me 
of the letter which Matthew Richardson had sent 
me, and ran out to the kitchen hearth, half afraid 
that some sdrap of it might have escaped the 
flames. The fire had smouldered away; it was 
all dead ashes ; and before it sat Jasper, his 
hands folded across his stomach, fast asleep. 


IV. 


When I came into the hall next morning it was 
later than my usual hour for appearing before my 
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uncle. I had slept ill during tbt fifst part of^ 
tile night, and kept my bed late in consequence/ 
During the night the weather had changed, and j 
the sun was now shining brightly across the 
meadows and the garden outside our windows. 
My uncle, evidently relieved of his pain to some 
extent, sat at the table, breaking his fast, but 
there was no sign of Sir Jarvis Cutler. ‘ 

• Thou art late, Dick,” says my uncle as I made 
my obeisance to him, “and Sir Jarvis is well on 
his way to Pomfret if a’ be not there already^ In 
these times, lad, one must stir one's self and be 
up and about.” 

“ I trust that your pain is relieved, sir,” says I, 
feeling glad that our guest had departed. 

“ Why,**" he answers, stifling a groan, “ *tis 
certainly somewhat abated, nephew, and I have 
made shift to walk with a stick from my own 
chamber. In these days” — this time the groan 
came in spite of his rare fortitude — “ a man must 
not think as much of his own ills and aches as 
of his Majesty's necessities. It behoves me. Sir 
Nicholas Coope, knighted by His Majesty^s father, 
to dq my duty, nephew Dick — even as it behoves 
thee to do thine.” 

“ I trust, sir,** says I, “ that you will not find me 
wanting in ray duty to you.” 
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“ Fve no doubt of that, boy,” says he, with a 
keen look at me, ** but I wish thou wouldst show 
a little more enthusiasm for the good cause. 
'Od’s body, mightst ha* been a crop-eared 
An^^baptist last night, by thy long face, instead 
of a Royalist gentleman ! ” 

** Why, sir,*’ I rejoins, “ to my mind there is no 
occasion for rejoicing at the prospect before us. 
It seems to me time for weeping and mourning 
rather than laughing and carousing. I see no 
pleasure in watching Englishmen slay English- 
men.” 

“ Thou art a curious dull dog, Dick,” says my 
uncle, giving me a queer look. “ ’Sdeath, man — 
why, when I was thy age it would have rejoiced 
me to see prospect of a broken head or two. 
But this is neither here nor there when there’s 
business to talk of. Touching this matter of the 
garrisoning of Pomfret for the king, Dick, I 
have promised Sir Jarvis that thou shalt fill the 
place which I should have taken myself. Thou 
shalt not go empty-handed, either, lad — thou 
shalt have a good horse and good money, and a 
man — Robin shall attend thee — he has a pj;etty 
knowledge of many things that will be useful to 
thee. As for the law, it must wait. ’Tis a pity, 
but we must do the king’s behests first of all” 
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Now I #as by that time in a tight corner, and 
felt myself fairly put to it. But into Ppmfret 
Castle I would not go, and so there was naught 
for it but to say my say. 

“ With all respect, sir,** says I, " I humbly 
venture to disagree with you. I have no wish 
to volunteer under Sir Jarvis Cutler, or any 
other gentleman. I desire to prosecute my 
studies, and to further my own advantage, as 
you have always desired me to do. I have no 
taste for wars, and least of all for a war of this 
sort. So I beg you, sir, to permit me to return 
to my peaceful avocations, and do what I can 
with them until such time as peace may be mer- 
cifully vouchsafed to us again.** 

Which was all most damnable hypocrisy, see- 
ing that I was as much filled with desire for war 
as he himself, and as ardently wishful that my 
cause might triumph as he was that his might 
succeed. But *twas pardonable, I think, for I 
did it to avoid giving the old man more pain 
than was necessary. If I had told him in so 
many words that I was leaving him to join the 
Parliamentarian army it had killed him, of a 
surety ; to leave him under the impression that 
I was returning to my studies would only dis- 
appoint and grieve him. 

C 
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He stared at me across the table, and I saw 
the veins swell in his forehead. 

‘‘'Od’s life!” he says. “I believe thou ,art 
naught but a tame cock after all. Do I under- 
stand thee, nephew, to refuse service to His 
Majesty, and to prefer thy stinking parchments 
spid musty folios to the sword and pistol i ” 

Infinitely, sir,’* says I, lying harder than ever. 

He got up from the table, gave a deep sigh, 
and hobbled over to his chair. I ran forward 
to help him : he pushed me away testily. 

‘‘Leave women's work to women,” he says, 
giving me a spiteful look. “Lord! that thou 
hadst been a lass, and Alison French a man ! ” 

“ I am not the less a man because I am a man 
of peace, sir,” I answers, more damnably hypo- 
critical than ever. 

“ Confound your cool manners ! ” says he, 
losing his temper. “ *Od’s body, a pretty 
fellow you have turned out, setting yourself 
against the king’s interests ! Now hark thee, 
nephew — either go to Sir Jan/is and take service 
under him as I desire, or else leave here at once 
and return to thy books and parchments : FH 
have no laggards dangling about my hall in time 
o’ war.” 

“Dear sir,” says I. “I was about to ask y^ 
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permisaon to return to Oxford this day. Tis 
still far from term time, but there is a prdfessor 
there with whom I am anxious to continue my 
reading.” 

“Aye,” he says, as if to himself. “Aye — oh, 
return at once! I could not abide to see thee 
playing with books when thou shouldst be prac- 
tising fence.” 

“Then I have your leave, sir?” I asks him, 
abusing myself inwardly for my deceit, now as it 
was for his own sake. 

“ Oh, take it, nephew,” he answers. “ Take it, 
by all means.” He turned himself to the fire and 
tapped his stick impatiently on the hearth. “ I 
am disappointed in thee, Dick,” he says, pre- 
sently. “’Slife, what are all the young men 
coming to ? Had it been Alison, now^what art 
loitering there for?” he screams. “Get thee, 
ready, boy — get thee ready and go — ^go I We 
are going to have war and bloodshed — thou wilt 
faint if the scullery - wench gets her finger 
pricked!” 

So it came about that within the hour my 
horse'stood saddled and bridled in the court- 
yard and I was ready to depart I went in to 
say farewell to my uncle and found him cold and 
coemonious. 
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“ I wish thee ^ safe journey, nephew,” says he. 
“ When it will be possible to ask thee to visit me 
again is more than I can say, seeing that the 
times are so troublous. Hold — ^here is money in 
this purse — ” 

**Dear sir,” says L “I am already furnished 
through your generosity, and shall want for 
nought yet awhile.” 

He stared at me, and then returned the purse 
to his drawer, from which he took out a sealed 
packet. 

‘‘You ride south, nephew.^” says he, “Be 
good enough to call at my brother French's 
house as you go towards Doncaster, and deliver 
this letter to your cousin.” He put the packet 
into my hand. He looked at me narrowly. 
“ By God, Dick ! ” he says, suddenly, losing his 
politeness, “ I never thought to see the day 
when a Coope would run away from a bit o* 
fighting. Get thee gone — get thee gone, boy t ” 

So I was perforce obliged to ride away from 
the Manor House leaving a wrong impression 
behind me. And yet, of two evils I think I 
chose the lesser one, for it was better tifat my 
uncle should believe me a coward, loving the 
peaceful occupations of art and letters more than 
the alarms of war, than that he should know me 
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to be what he would have termiJid a renegade, a 
traitor, an enemy to God, king, and country. 
Nay, if he had known the true facts of the case I 
doubt if he would have allowed me to leave him 
at all — he would rather have sent me under 
strong guard to Pomfret Castle and bade Colonel 
Lowther deal with me for a rebel. 

At the top of the hill over against Thorpe 
village I turned in my stirrups and looked back 
at East Hardwick. I saw the roof of the Manor 
House beyond the trees, and as I watched I 
caught the flutter of gay colours from the pole 
at its north gable. Sir Nicholas had caused 
to be hoisted the royal standard, in defiance, 
dqubtless, of all the disaffected in those parts. 
It waved against the light breeze, and I looked 
at it s^ain and at the ro6f beneath it ere I 
clapped spurs to my horse and went on towards 
the Barnsdale woods. 

It was then drawing near to eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and though the roads were heavy 
because of the previous day’s rain, I had time 
enough and to spare, both in doing my uncle’s 
errand and in keeping my rendezvous with 
Matthew Richardson. As for the errand I had 
little pleasure in undertaking it, fqr my cousin 
Alison French and myself had never met in 
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all oiir lives without falling out She had the 
hot quick temper of all the French’s, and was 
as ready to give as she was to resent a sharp 
lypfid. That, indeed, was the memory which 
f had retained of her since our last meeting, 
which was many years previously, she being 
then but a chit of a girl and I a boy of some 
twelve years. As I rode along I recalled one 
little incident in which both had played a part. 

“ As if,” quoth she, " I cared for a great lub- 
berly boy like you 1 Why, there are lads in the 
village ” 

^ There are lasses in the village too ! ” said I, 
not to be outdone, “ And half-a-dozen of 
them that are prettier than you.” 

We were standing in Sir Nicholas’s kitchen- 
garden at the time, at a spot where Jasper 
had recently set down a row of raspberry canea. 
She snatched one of them up and began to 
belabour me soundly across head and shoulders, 
caring nothing where the blows fell. I remem- 
bered with a whimsical sense of humour that 
at first I had not known what to do, but that 
at last I had twisted the cane out of her kittle 
hands and broken it across my knee, whereupon 
she had burst into tears. In truth, she was a 
curioui creature as a child, and I had little relish 
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in the prospect of meeting her J^ain, so I deter- 
mined that if I came across some trusty servant 
in Francis Frenches park, I would give him the 
packet and go on my way. ^ 

But as chance would have it, I had hardly ju^t 
turned out of the highroad when whom should 
P light upon but Mistress Alison herself, going 
abroad with two great hounds, whom she kept 
to heel with a stout whip. Although I had 
seen naught of her for nine years I knew her 
again at once, for there was no mistaking the 
flash of her hawk's eye nor the quick fashion 
in which she turned it on myself* But she 
had forgotten me, and at that I felt some 
natural pique, and resented her forgetfulness. 

** Mistress Alison French?” says I, drawing 
rein at her side, and staring hard at her beauty 
as I swung my cap to the saddle bow. 

“The same, sir,” says she, that quick glance 
of hers mixed with a little wonder. “ But — 
and then she recognised me. “Ah,” says shej 
“'tis Dick Coope! So you know me, Dick, 
although — — ” ' 

“ Although you have grown so monstrous hand- 
some, cousin,” says I, a little rudely. 

“Tis just because you yourself are a proper- 
looking man that I did not recognise you,” she 
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said with a frown. "You were as ungainly a 
boy as ever I saw, Master Richard, and I don't 
think your manners are improved even now.” 

I said naught, but sat staring at her. She had 
gmwn to a divine tallness, her figure was as 
ptemp and ripe as a woman's should be, there was 
a rich colour in her cheeks, and a fine glossiness 
in her dark hair that was mighty taking. As for 
her mouth it was as sweet a morsel as a man 
could wish to taste, and I could see that if her 
eyes would melt they would put one in such a 
way as few women can — they were so full of 
that swimming roguishness that can become 
tender and alluring. Howbeit, she kept them 
hard enough at that time. 

"And what brings Master Dick here.^” asks 
she, fingering her whip. 

"This packet, fair cousin,” says I, and handed 
her Sir Nicholas’s letter. 

"From my uncle,” she says. "You give me 
leave to read it, cousin ? I can ill bide delay of 
any sort’* 

“'Tis reward enough,” says I teasingly, " to 
by and gaze on so much beauty ” a 

But at that she frowned heavily, and when she 
cut the silk and was fairly amongst the critbbed 
lines within, she frowned still more, ^nd once I 
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saw her white teeth close on the pretty nether 
lip and crush the blood out of it, whereby I 
guessed that Sir Nicholas had given her news that 
was none too sweet And at last she folds up 
the sheet with a rustle and whips it into her 
breast, and looks at me with a glance that had 
made the great Turk himself shake in his shoes. 

“So you prefer books to swords, Master 
Richard?” says she. 

“ Did I say so ? ” says I. 

And for very love of sport I laughed mock- 
ingly. She drew herself up to her full height — 
egad ! I had never seen aught so taking ! — and 
her pretty mouth curled itself, while the rich 
colour flushed over her dark cheek. 

“ Good-day to you, Master Poltroon ! ” says she. 

“Good-day to you, Mistress Spitfire ! ” says I. 

And with mutual consent we turned our backs 
on one another. But I laughed long and loud as 
I trotted away to keep my tryst 



Chapter II 


Of my Meeting with my 
Kinsman, Anthony Dacre, at 
the Wayside Inn of my 
Further Adventures, my Dis- 
inheritance by Sir Nicholas, 
and my Doings with the 
Parliamenta^rians— and of my 
Employment on an Impor- 
tant Mission by General Oliver 
Cromwell. 


1 . 

It was but little beyond noon when I turned out 
of Francis French’s park into the highroad, and 
I suddenly bethought myself that if I went im- 
mediately to the trysting place I should be as 
like as not to cool my heels there for some 
time ere Matthew Richardson joined me. His 
message had required me to meet him within 
twenty-four hours, and of the twenty-four there 
were still some seven or eight to run. “Faith!” 
says I to myself, “he might have been more 
explicit — does he expect me to sit by the way- 
side like a tinker who puts his mare in the h^ge- 
bottom to graze for her supper ? ” And I went 
on somewhat out of humour, and that not altp* 
gether because of Matthew’s thoughtlessness. x| 
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tell tttith, Mistress Alison^s last words, though 
I had laughed at them, had stung me rather 
sharply and roused a certain anger in me. Now 
that I was out of her presence I felt her scorn 
more than while I sat watching hen “ So I am 
to be flouted by every chit of a lass, am I ? ” says 
I, with some bitterness. But oh the instant my 
humour changed, and I fell to laughter again at 
the thought of her looks when I paid her back 
in her own coin. “ What care I ? ” says I, shaking 
my bridle reins, ** Here's for whatever comes 
next,” and so I cantered forward. 

At the joining of the roads against Hickleton, 
I came to a wayside inn of so inviting a sort 
that I involuntarily pulled up my beast and 
asked myself whether it were not some time since 
breakfast. I then discovered that I was pro- 
digiously hungry, and so made no more ado, but 
rode into the yard and handed over my horse to 
the hostler, bidding him take good care of it, as 
it was my sole dependence for a long journey. 
The fellow looked at it somewhat curiously. 

“I could swear, master,” says he, “that this is 
of old Sir Nicholas Coope's breeding — we have its 
marrow in yonder stable at this moment — ’tis a 
mare that Master Dacre of Foxclough ridesi— -I 
never saw two beasts more alike.” 
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‘"Aye?*' says 1. "‘Why, truly, thou hast a 
rare eye, lad — but what is Master Dacre’s mare 
doing in your stable ? ’’ 

** Master Dacre’s within,” says he, nodding his 
head towards the inn. 

*"Oh I” says I, and stands staring at the door, 
somewhat nonplussed. I had not expected to 
meet any of my kinsfolk just then and scarce 
relished the notion. “Come,” says I to myself, 
“what signifies Anthony Dacre.^ — we’re as near 
strangers as may be,” and I once more bade the 
man see to my horse, and walked into the house. 

They seemed somewhat quiet inside — there 
were but two or three men drinking in the 
kitchen, and the landlord leaned idly against 
the corner of the settle, his hands tucked under 
the wide apron that covered his capacious 
paunch. At sight of me he started into activity. 
My eyes cast about them in search of Anthony 
— ^thc landlord noted it, and thought I looked 
for a place worthy of my condition. “If your 
honour will but step into the parlour,” says he, 
and flings the door open before me. So I slips 
in, and there sat Anthony Dacre with a jug* of 
ripe ale before him and some trifle of food such 
as a wayside^ inn affords to chance comers. He 
gave me a glance as I stepped within the room. 
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and I saw that be did not recognfee me, which 
was naught to be surprised at for we had not met 
those seven years. For a moment, then, I stood 
staring at him, half doubtful whether to make 
myself known, or to go on my way without 
recognising him. Faith ! I have since wondered 
many's the time indeed, whether much of what 
followed might not have been prevented ^f I had 
turned on my heel and left Anthony to refresh 
himself in peace. 

Now this man Anthony — at that time my 
senior by some three years, and as proper a 
looking man as you might desire to set eyes on 
— ^was the son of old Stephen Dacre of Foxclough 
House, that was related to Sir Nicholas Coope 
by his marriage with Mistress Dorothy, the old 
knight's youngest sister. As for old Stephen 
and his wife they were both dead, and all that 
they had, which was but little, now lay in Master 
Anthony*s hands. A poor parcel of land it was, 
that manor of Foxclough, the soil being stony 
in one place and marshy in another, and old 
Stephen had done naught to improve it, but had 
rather drained its feeble resources in order to 
keep up his roystering habits, much to the grief 
and perturbation of Sir Nicholas, who was given 
to frugality, though hospitable as a gentleman 
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should be. Thus Master Anthony had but little 
to live and keep up his small state upon, and 
since he was well minded to do as his father 
and grandfather had done before him and live 
as royally as might be, there was naught for him 
but to curse his fate and sharpen up his wits 
to his own betterment. And so far as his own 
wits were concerned he saw no better chance, I 
suppose, of improving his condition than by 
courting the society of Sir Nicholas, and seeking 
to ingratiate himself in the old knight’s favour. 
Thus it was that when we were lads together 
Anthony was constantly at the Manor House, 
and made himself rival to me (though indeed I 
knew naught of it at the time, being young and 
unlearned in such matters), in my uncle’s affec- 
tions. But there was something occurred between 
them — I never knew what it was — which alien- 
ated them, or, rather, which caused Sir Nicholas 
to look with disfavour upon Anthony, and after 
that the latter never came to the Manor House 
that I knew of, nor did my uncle ever speak of 
him except to say now and then that Anthony 
was a real Dacre, and would be a scapegrace •and 
roysterer all the days of his life. 

Until I met Anthony at the inn I had not 
heard of him for some two years. It was said 
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that he had gone to the wars, and that Foxclough 
— which was a half-ruined bam of a house when 
old Stephen died — was closed. Then it was 
thought that he was dead, or had gone across 
seas in search of treasure. Certainly, it had 
never mattered a straw to me whether he was 
dead or alive, here or there. I knew naught of 
his secret desires for Sir Nicholas’s land and 
money, and it would have made no difference 
to me if I had known of them. But since he 
was a kinsman, and we had been lads together— 
at which time, I, as the younger, had somewhat 
admired him — I made up my mind to speak to 
him now that we had met accidentally. 

‘*You have forgotten me, Master Anthony,” 
says I, standing before him at the table while 
the landlord lingered at the door waiting for my 
commands. 

He paused in the act of lifting his cup- to his 
lips, and stared at me. 

“ Why — ” says he, ** I am somewhat — is it 
Dick Coope ? ” he says, half-recognising me. 
** Lord 1 I did not know thee, Dick.” 

He stretched out his hand across the table. 

‘‘ Sit down, lad,” says he, We will drink a cup 
together — let me recommend this ale to thee. 
But perchance thou wouldst like a flask of " 
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"Ale ft>r me," says I, “It's all I am like to 
get for awhile, and maybe more than I shall 
get” 

“ Oh ! ” says he, and looks at me curiously. 
“Aye? Well, every man knows his situation 
best, Dick. Let me see, 'tis some time since we 
set eyes on each other, I think.” 

“Some seven or eight years, I should think,” 
says I, sitting down before him at the table. 

“ Aye, it must be all that,” says he. “ And how 
goes the old knight, my worshipful uncle — od’s 
zounds, he and I had a sore diflference the last 
time we met, Dick. But you’ll know all there 
is to know of that, no doubt.” 

“ Nay,” says I, “ I don’t — Sir Nicholas can be 
as close as any man when he likes.” 

" I should ha’ thought he’d have had no’^rets 
from thee,” says he. “Art a lucky man, Dick, 
to be heir to so snug a little property, and I lay 
the old knight has a nice warm sum put away 
in some old stocking. As for me,” he says, 
spreading out his hands, " here I sit, as needy a 
poor devil as any scare-crow in a road-side 
field.” 

Now I know not what it w&s that moved 
me to it, but there was something in me that 
morning which prompted me to say all that 1 
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thpught^ whether it were wise to say it or not. 
It jnay be that my parting with Sir Nicholas, 
and that last stinging epithet bestowed upon 
me by Mistress Alison, had disposed me to seek 
consolation from the first person I met ; Certain 
it is, that sitting there with Anthony Dacre, 
who was well-nigh a stranger to me, I had 
no more sense- than to tell him all that was 
in my mind. 

“ Aye,*' says he again, “ as needy as any scare- 
crow, Dick, and maybe needier, seeing that he 
wants naught, and I want all.” 

“ Why ? ” says I, “ I don't know that you're 

alone there, Anthony. Your estate ” 

A patch of stones and bog,” grumbles he. 

“ It will feed something,” says 1. 

“ A score miserable cattle,” says he. 

“Why,” says I, “but that's something. Now 
here I am with naught. 

He looked across the table at me in a sudden 
surprise, and if I had kept my wits about me, I 
slTould have noticed his quick curious glance. 

“ Hast never quarrelled with Sir Nicholas I 
says h% “ Gadzooks, I thought thou wert — ^well, 
well,” he says, laughing, “then I am not the only 
one of his relations to disagree with the old 
knight, it seems. But what has parted you, 
D 
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Dick? — I understood you were a sort of young 
Sir Nicholas already." 

** Tis a political difference," says I, like the 
fool that I was. 

“ Hah 1 ” says he. ** I can well believe it in 
these times. And for which side art thou, 
Dick ? — hark thee," he says, bending across the 
table to me, “ I’m not afraid to tell thee, lad, 
that my sympathies are all with the Parliament. 
’Sdeath, I have been considering this last week or 
so whether I won’t join with them — ’tis a gentle- 
manly occupation, that of arms.’’ 

“ ’Tis what I am about to adopt,” says I. 

" I trust on the right side,” says he. 

“ I am for the Parliament,” says I, stoutly. 

**Aye, and Sir Nicholas is a staunch King 
and Church man,” he says. *^Well, fel— so 
you differed on that point, eh?” 

“ Something like it,” says I. “ He would have 
had me go into garrison at Pomfret Castle under 
Sir Jarvis Cutler.” 

“A man must never give up his principles/’ 
says he. “ You stood by yours, of course, Dick? ” 
As you see,” says I, feeling somewhat 
tant, and being foolishly willing to parade ifr 

“I fear the old knight will disinherit thee, 
Dick,” says he, r^rding me closely. ‘^Even 
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as he did me some seve# years ago because 
I dared to contradict him on some trifling 
matter. Tis a touchy old cock, and can ill 
bide opposition from any man.*^ 

** Faith/* says I, ‘*Can he bide it from a 
woman?./ He is like to have it in plenty if 
I know aught,” I says, the memory of my 
little scene with Mistress Alison still fresh in 
my mind. 

" Oh ! ” says he. " Is he so ? And how may 
that be, Dick?” ^ 

“ He has sent for Alison French,” says I, 
draining my cup. 

“Our cousin Alison, eh? ” says he, still curious. 
“ Aye, he had always a tender spot in his heart 
for the Ips.** 

“W^ihe preserve it?” says 1. *‘She has 
the fh^rpest tongue that e’er I heard.” 

, Hi leaked at me with interest. “ I ha’nt seen 
her tihis two year,” says he. “She bade fair 
to be a fine woman.” 

“Fine enough,” says I. “But preserve me 
from her tongut;-*— ’tis keen as a newly-whetted 
sword!” 

“You seem to bear some lively recollection 
oti’t,” says he, looking at me with amusement 
“ Well, well — I seem to have come home to 
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some strange news* Ifeut thou art not off, man— ^ 
sit out another jug of ale with me.” 

** I must be gone,” says I. “ I am riding south.^’ 
And I am for my old ruin of a house,” he 
answers. ^ I have not set eyes on^t this two 
year, Dick. I must see to it, I doubt — and 
for the wars.” 

"Belike we shall meet there,” says I, and 
shakes him by the hand and goes out to my 
horse. As I rode away from the inn I saw 
him come to the door and gaze after me. He 
threw me a wave of his hand as I turned the 
corner. 


il. 


Still in a sore discontent with myself and 
my recent doings, I jogged forward through 
Hickleton and Sprotborough to Warmsworth,and 
coming to the trysting-place about four o'clock 
of the afternoon, sat me down by the road- 
side and waited until such time as my friend 
Matthew Richardson should make his appear- 
ance. As for my horse, I tied him up fb the 
mile post and bade him crop the grass within 
reach to his heart's content. "Yes,” says I, 
"eat while thou canst, poor beast — God only 
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kiKH^s what cheer we dUU have in , the days 
that arc coining ! ” By which you may perceive 
tliar I had no great joy at the prospect before 
me. Now this may seem strange, and yet ’twas 
not strange, for, as I have told you before, I 
had never much inclination for such an active 
life as a soldier must needs live, and still less 
for the privations that fighting men are neces- 
sarily put to. But having put my hand to 
the plough — by which I mean, having sworn 
to embrace, and if need be, to fight for the 
popular cause — I was bound in honour not to 
look back. And surely my sympathies were 
all in favour of the cause I had espoused — it 
was but a natural sluggishness that made me 
hanker after peaceful pursuits at a time when 

' i. 

most niten were furbishing up their old weapons 
with uncommon zeal. 

About five o’clock came Matthew Richardson, 
mounted on a good horse, and full of enthu- 
siasm and fervour. He greeted me with warmth, 
but was somewhat taken aback on perceiving that 
I was not armedi 

** Why, what ? ” says he, staring at me. Is 
it thus you ride to war, friend Richard ? Where 
be thy accoutrements, thy armour, thy greaves, 
thy sword and spear ** 
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*• You forget,” says'll, " that I am escaped from 
a house where every weapon is sacred to the 
cause of the King’s Majesty. "Tis a marvel 
that I have come hither at all/’ 

" Ah ! ” says he, I forgot, ’tis true, that your 
uncle is a staunch Royalist Well, but we must 
arm thee, Richard, at the first opportunity. I 
have friends in Derbyshire," he says, musingly, 
“ that will fit thee out, I think. So now to horse 
and let us onward." 

“ Whither away first ? " says I. 

‘*To Northampton, lad. Tis there that Essex 
is gathering the army in which lies all the hope of 
England. A brave array it is," he says, ** judging 
by all that I hear." 

"I have heard naught of it,” says I, as we 
jogged along. “ Until last night I did not even 
know that war had broken out." 

‘‘You are welcome to such news as I have," 
says he, and for the next hour he entertained me 
with information about the doings of the 
liamentarians. The Earl of Essex, it seemed, 
had been named general-in-chief and had ap- 
pointed various officers to serve under* him, 
amongst whom were Kimbolton, Stamford, 
Holies, Hampden, Cholmley, and Wharton. 
Lord Bedford was general of the cavalry, and had 
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urfder hi3 command som» five thousand men, 
captained by lords and commoners, of whom 
Cromwell was one and Ireton another. ‘‘Three 
and twenty thousand men, horse and foot, there 
are,” says Matthew. “ Truly, the oppressor hath 
need to quail and quake before them 1 ” 

“ Tis certainly a goodly array to hear of,” says L 
“Yes,” says he, with enthusiasm, “and *tis 
representative of the will of the people, ^ Dick. 
Shouldst hear all that I have heard of the sacri- 
fices that have been made ! High and low, rich 
and poor — faith, lad ! I had not thought that the' 
popular cause had so many friends. But yester- 
day comes Geoffery Scales — thou knowest Geoff? 
— ^he will meet us at Mansfield on our way — and 
tells me that when he was in London toother 
week, there was the wildest enthusiasm for the 
Parliament. Why, there has been plate of gold 
and silver sent in for melting, and women of 
fashion have given their gew-gaws, and the poorer 
sort their rings and little ornaments — praise be 
to God ! ” he says, with a sudden fervour. “ It 
rejoiceth my soul exceedingly to perceive so 
vigofous a feeling in favour of liberty.” 

“Why,” says I, “but is there not an equal 
feeling on t’other side, Matthew? It seems to 
me,” says L that for every ounce of enthusiasm 
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on our side the Royalists can show another, and 
maybe more, on theirs/* 

“Thou art come out of a Royalist hot-bed,*’ 
he says, not over well pleased. “I trust they 
have not shaken thy faith at all, Richard ? ’* 

“ Marry, no,** I says. “ I daresay *tis strong as 
thine, lad, though I do not show it in just thy 
fashion. Thou art a dreamer, a visionary, a man 
of fine and airy spirit friend Matthew, and thou 
dost see far into the future, whereas I am slow as 
an ox at thought, and mighty sluggish into the 
bargain, Howbeit, I will strike as many blows 
as you like for the good cause.** 

"Yes,” says he, his eyes kindling, “and what a 
cause it is ! Thou callest me a visionary, Dick — 
why man, *tis true I have seen the rarest things 
in my dreams of what this nation may be, once 
freed from the ancient oppression.” 

“Aye, and what shall she be, Matthew .^’* says 
L “ That is, if our side wins ? ” 

“If our side wins.?** he says angrily, turning 
hastily upon me, “If our side wins! Why, 
man, we are bound to win — wherever yet in the 
world’s history was there a popular causfe that 
was not successful in the end ? But to thy 
question — why, Dick, we shall set aside the 
tyrant and all his unholy crew, and after that 
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w^hall govern' the nation in justice and right- 
eousness and there will be abiding peace in the 
land.^* 

"The Lord grant it!^* says I, with a sigh. 
"Faith! — ’tis precisely what I desire. Let us 
press on, Matthew, and hasten its corning.’* 

So we went forward, joined by one or other of 
our fellows at various places along the road. 
Some of them were enthusiasts like Matthew 
Richardson, who believed that they had a heaven- 
sent mission to bring about the millennium by 
resort to arms, others were like myself, in full 
sympathy with the wrongs of the nation, who 
had come to the sorrowful conclusion that naught 
but war would settle matters, and had therefore 
resolved to join the Parliamentary forces. Five- 
and-twenty of us there were altogether, all 
students of the ancient University of Oxford, 
who rode into Northampton under Matthew 
Richardson’s command to take service under 
Essex, every man bringing his own horse and 
his own gear, and each resolved to do his best 
for the cause. 

N€>w if this were a chronicle of my doings with 
the Parliamentarian army I could here set down 
the history of many things which happened to 
me during my service under its flag, for in good 
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soodi those were stirring times and 1 saw ninch 
of what went on. But this is a plain account of 
the most notable passage in my own life and in 
that of Alison French, my cousin, and all that I 
have so far writ is as it were a prolegomena to 
the important business of my story. But since 
you may know where I was, and what I was 
occupied with during the period which elapsed 
'twixt my leaving the Manor House in 1642 
and returning to it in 1644, let me tell you 
that i was engaged in fighting the battles of 
the people in no paltry fashion. Faith ! when 
any man talks to me of the glories of war I 
laugh in my sleeve at him for a fool that knows 
naught of his subject. I was in Ireton’s troop 
during those two years, and know as much of 
bloody heads, empty bellies, and sleeping out 
o* doors, as the best of them. The marvel is, 
looking back upon it from the standpoint of 
a greybeard, that I endured so much privation 
and discomfort, who had all my life been accus- 
tomed to gentle living and soft quarters. But 
we were young, and young folks, especially if 
they have any enthusiasm for a cause, or dogged 
belief in its righteousness, will endure a deal 
Now I had little enthusiasm, but much dogged 
belief, and when I had finally assumed the steel 
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heftliet and mastered the long sword of a trooper, 
there was in me a grim determination to fight 
for the true cause that made me regardless of 
either a raw wound or a couch of damp straw. 


III. 

From the time that I said farewell to Anthony 
Dacre at the door of the wayside inn until June 
of the following year I never heard aught of my 
relatives, though they, as it appeared— thanks 
to Master Anthony — heard no little of me. I 
was here and there with the army under Essex 
all that autumn and winter of 1642-43, and truth 
to tell, we had no very brave times of it There 
was discontent and despondency, and also there 
was disease and desertion, and there was the 
affair at Kingston Bridge where we let the king 
escape us in the most childish fashion, and these 
matters did us little good, as you may believe. 
The king was negotiating, and quibbling, and 
lying, at Oxford, and nobody was sorry when 
spring came and put an end to all the talk and 
writing. Essex reunited his army, and there 
was not a man of us that did not look forward to 
the resumf^n of hostilities. It was Hampden's 
notion that we should immediately invest Oxford, 
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wbidi was at that time ill calculated to withstand 
a siege, but Essex thought differently, and made 
for Reading, which he reduced after a ten days’ 
siege. About the middle of June we approached 
Oxford and fixed our headquarters at Thaitie, 
within ten miles of the city, and it was while 
we lay there that I received news of my relations 
at the Manor House. 

There came into my tent one afternoon a tall 
fellow that first stared about him with an air 
of great curiosity, and then enquired if he spoke 
to Master Richard Coope. 

** You do, master,” says L 

“ My name is Stephen Morrel,” says he. 

“ I never heard on’t before,” I says. “ Have 
you business with me, Master Morrel ? ” 

He lugged a packet out of his breast and held 
it towards me so that I could see the hand- 
writing. 

Do you recognise that fist, Master Coope ? ” 
says he. 

Why ! ’* says 1. Tis my uncle’s.” There 
was no mistaking the crabbed up and down 
strokes. “Sit you down, Master Moifel,” I 
says. “Faith! I had no idea that you carried 
news to me.” 

“Why,” ssiys he, “I know naught about the 
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uewsr^Master Coope, But suffer me/* he says, 
seating himself, to give you some account of the 
manner in which this packet came into my hands/* 
“ With the greatest joy in the world/* says I. 
“But don’t be long in your story, for I am 
mighty impatient to read my uncle*s letter/* 

“I will waste no words/* says he, settling 
himself in a fashion that made me think he 
intended at least an hour’s discourse. “It was 
after this fashion/* he says. “You must know, 
Master Coope, that I set out from the North 
some three weeks ago, bearing despatches from 
Sir Thomas Fairfax to the Earl of Essex. *Tis 
a mighty desperate thing, let me tell you, this 
carrying of despatches through a lonely country 
where you may as like as not be stopped by 
stray parties of the enemy, or fall across some 
town or village that is mad for the King’s 
Majesty. What do you think. Master Coope, 
on that point ? *; 

“ Sir,** says I, “ I am so exceeding loth to 
interrupt you that I shall not trouble you with 
* my thoughts. This packet, now — ? ** 

“Aye, to be sure,** says he, “Well, Master 
Coope, I progressed safely through divers 
difficulties —though, indeed, I had one adventure 
twJxt Northallerton and York that has elements 
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of danger in*t — ^until I had passed the town of 
Pomfret by some two miles, when my horse had 
the ill-fortune to fall and cut its right knee veiy 
severely. As you may believe, this put me in 
a sad position, for my orders were imperative* 
Now as I stood there, wondering what to do, 
there came along the road an old gentleman 
of exceeding fine presence, and with him the 
handsomest young gentlewoman that I have 
seen this. many a day. ‘Sir,' says I, ‘I am in 
sore trouble, and crave your assistance. My 
horse has cut its knee somewhat severely — if 
your stable is at hand suffer me to lead him 
there that I may wash and bandage his wound.* 
‘ Of a surety ! * says he, very prompt and polite. 
But he suddenly looked at me from head to foot 
* What art thou ? ’ he says, with rank suspicion 
in his eyes. ‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ I am an officer in 
the Parliamentarian forces.’ ‘ A rebel ! ’ say® he. 
‘A renegade! Get thee gone, traitor— expect 
no help from me — shouldst hang from yonder 
oak r ‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ I entreat yoh to forget 
that I am your foe, and beg you only to 
remember that I am a gentleman, a Chrfstian, 
and in need.’ ” 

“Faith!” says I, “you touched him in a sore 
place there.** 
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“ So I perceived,” says he, " for he immediately 
straightened himself up and looked at me very 
fi^ce. * Hah 1 * says he. ‘ Bring thy horse after 
us — I have forgotten thy first description of 
thyself, young man.' So I walked after him, 
the young gentlewoman having gone on before, 
and presently he turns aside into an ancient 
courtyard that lay within the gates of an old 
manor-house. ‘There,' says he, ‘take thy beast 
into the stable and doctor him — God forbid 
that I should not do thee mercy, even if thou 
art an enemy.’ ‘ Sir,' says I, ‘ I am no enemy 
you, but your very much obliged servant' 
‘Tut, tut,' says he, and goes into his house. 
So I made for the stable with my horse and 
there put his wound to rights, and felt thankful 
that I had fared so well. But my story is 
wearisome to you, Master Coope } '' 

“ Sir,” says I, “ since you introduced my 
worshipful uncle into it, it has possessed the 
keenest interest for me.” 

“Well,” he says, “while I was repairing the 
damage to my beast's knee, the old gentleman, 
your iJnde,. came to me again and looked at me 
with some curiosity. ‘ So thou art in good sooth* 
a rebel?* says he, at last ‘Sir,* says I, T am what 
you call a rebel, and you are what I call a rebel* 
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‘ Ti$ a m^re difference of opinion between"^us/ 

* Hah ! ’ says he. ' Well I grieve for thee, young 
man. Be advised; go home, and serve the 
king loyally.* * Sir/ I says, ‘ I serve a greater 
Power than the king, and am on its business 
now.* At that he walks up and down the 
stable awhile with his head bent and his hands 
behind his back.** 

“A favourite position of his/’ says I, my 
thoughts going back to other times. 

‘^Then he comes back to me and looks me 
squarely in the face. ‘ Art thou by any chance 
going nigh to the army commanded by the 
traitor Essex ? ’ says he. * Sir,* I says, * as 
between Royalist and Parliamentarian, no; as 
between gentleman and gentleman, yes.* He 
takes another turn or two. ‘I have a lad, my 
nephew, with that army/ says he. ‘Wilt thou 
take a message to him ! ‘ Of a surety,* says I, 

* if I should chance to come across him.’ ‘ I 
have no certain news of his whereabouts,’ says 
he, ‘bnt if thou canst find him — his name it 
Richard Coope — tell him that — nay,’ he saj|^, 

* why should not I write him letters with my 
own hand ? * ‘ Why not, indeed ? * says I. ‘ But 
canst thou tarry?* says he. ‘Sir/ says I,s**I will 
tarry an hour to please you.* Now at that he 
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bustled me into the house and had me into his 
hall, where I found the young gentlewoman I 
spoke of plying her distaff, and conversing with 
a man of sinister countenance, yet handsome 
withal ** 

" Anthony Dacre ! says I. 

* “That indeed was his name. Well, the old 
gentleman bids the girl see to my wants, and 
faith I she caused to be set up before me a 
noble collation, with good wine, but not one 
word would she exchange with me of conversa- 
tion, but was as coldly polite as you can imagine. 
However, the man talked with me somewhat 
freely, and seemed desirous of hearing something 
of my business, as to which, you may be sure, 
I said naught to him. After a time back comes 
the old knight and gives me this packet, where- 
upon I took my leave. The sinister-faced man 
came forth with me. ‘ As you are riding 
towards Doncaster,' says he, ‘I will set you on 
your road for a mile or two.' ‘ Tis agreeable,* 
says I, and away we rode at an easy •pace. 
Now within the half-hour we came to a steep 
bit o^ road where there were many trees on 
either side.** 

“ *Tis Barnsdale,** says I, mighty interested. 

“I don't know the name,” says he, “but I 
£ 
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have lively recollections of what took 'place 
there. This fellow that was riding at my side 
suddenly whips out a pistol and presents it at 
my face. ‘ Give me that packet ! * says he. 
‘If you value your life, give it to me on the 
instant ! ‘ Now I then knew what I was dealing 
with, so I made a rapid movement with my 
horse and suddenly knocked the pistol out of 
the fellow^s hand, and had drawn my own ere 
he could get at his sword, ‘Softly, good sir/ 
says I, and lets him see that I meant to shoot 
him at the least sign of resistance. ‘What is 
your meaning?^ I says. But he began to scowl 
and swear, whereupon I relieved him of his 
weapons and secured them to my own saddle- 
bow. ‘ I perceive,’ says I, ‘ that this packet 
bears some news for Master Richard Coope 
which you have no mind for him to receive. 
‘ Now,’ I says, ‘ I don’t know where Master 
Coope is, or if he be dead or alive, but if the 
latter I’ll see that this letter reaches him.’ 
And with that I left him — ‘and here,’ he says, 
handing me the packet, ‘is your worshipful 
uncle’s epistle, Master Richard — and faith! I 
think you’ll acknowledge that I had some 
slight adventures in carrying it safe to 
you.' ” 
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And with that he went out of the tent ere I 
could thank him for his kindness. 


IV. 

“ Here’s a pretty puzzle ! ” says I to myself, 
staring at my uncle’s letter, and full of wonder 
as to its contents. What on earth is that fellow 
Anthony up to now that he should try to shoot a 
man who happens to be carrying me a packet 
from Sir Nicholas ? Faith ! ” says I, cutting the 
strings, ** there seems to be something queer in all 
this — lePs see what the good old knight has been 
minded to write to me,” 

Now Sir Nicholas’s letter ran thus — I transcribe 
it from the original, which is strictly preserved 
with my other family papers : — 

" Nephew Richard, 

“As Providence will have it there is put 
into my power to-day the chance of holding some 
communication with you, and I hasten to avail 
myself of the same, and to take my pen in hand 
to wrilfe to you, though indeed I have no certain 
knowledge as to whether you be alive or dead. 
However, if you be alive I trust these may reach 
you, so that haply you may repent of your 
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eicceeding naughtiness upon hearing my admoni- 
tion thereon, and be turned once more to better 
ways. Thou art my only brother’s only child, 
and *tis a sore vexing of -the spirit to me that 
thou shouldst so strangely depart from those 
paths* of virtue in which I strove to make thee 
walk. But let me address myself to the im- 
mediate purpose with which I write to you. It 
must be done in few words, for the messenger 
is in sore haste to be gone on his evil errand. 
God forgive me for lending assistance to an 
enemy of the king I — ’Swounds, I would not have 
done it, but that he appealed to me as a Christian, 
arid that I thought there might be some chance 
of communicating through him with thee, Dick. 

** I understood, nephew, when you left me, that 
you were there and then returning to your studies 
at Oxford. This was displeasing to me, for I had 
wished you to fight for the King's Majesty, but 
after all there was naught of absolute evil in your 
desire or your faintheartedness. And yet two 
days are not gone by after your departure when 
in comes my other nephew, Anthony Dacre, 
whom I had dismissed years ago in your ftivour, 
Dick, and tells me that he met thee carousing in 
some wayside inn, and declaring thy intention of 
joining thyself to the rebels. ’Sdeath, it was a 
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marvel that I did not there and then run him 
through with my sword ! I never heard tell of 
such a thing as a Coope fighting against his 
sovereign — ^*tis most marvellous. But he assured 
me in the most solemn fashion that he spake the 
truth. I trust in God, nephew, that he lied, and 
yet I fear me he did not, for I have since heard 
that thou and Lawyer Richardson’s son, and some 
other of your college friends and acquaintance, 
have attached yourselves to the enemy, being 
hot-headed young fools. Still I am loth to believe 
aught that I hear against thee, Dick, for a Coope 
should always serve the king whose good pleasure 
it was«to make me a knight. 

** I know not whether these will ever reach thee, 
for I have really no knowledge of where thou art, 
but I now write to inform thee that if thpu hast 
indeed joined the rebels all is over between thee 
and me. I trust to hear better news, or at any 
rate that thou wilt repent even at the eleventh 
hour — I could find it in my heart to forgive thee, 
nephew, even then — and return to thy proper 
place, instead of consorting with a pack of 
scoundrelly crop-eared knaves that would dis- 
grace Tyburn. 

** I would have thee know that Anthony Dacre 
— ^whom I like not — is for ever pressing bis 
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attentions upon Mistress Alison, thy cousin, 
whom I had always meant thee to marry. I 
cannot tell whether the wench favours him or not 

‘‘ I beseech thee, nephew, if these should come 
tb thy hand and find thee a rebel, , to repent thee 
of thy naughtiness, and to immediately abjure thy 
errors and return home. I am sore vexed at thy 
froward conduct, and shall visit thee sharply for 
it, but as I am a merciful man and stand in loco 
parentis^ as the saying is, to thee, I shall also 
reserve for thee my forgiveness on condition that 
you do henceforward fight on the right side. 

" Anthony Dacre told me that you spoke dis- 
respectfully of me and of Alison when he met 
you at the wayside inn as you was on your way 
to the wars. I should joy to know that in this, as 
in that other matter, A. D. was a liar — as I firmly 
believe him to be, being much inclined that way. 

How hast thou managed for money ? Alas 
— I wish I knew whether these words will ever 
come under thy notice. 

" I rest thy affectionate kinsman, 

"Nicholas Coope, Knt” 

Post-Scriptum.—'^ messenger, being still 
at his meat, I open this to tell thee, Dick, that 
we had yesterday a litter of fourteen young pigs 
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from the old sow, and that thy bay mare gave 
us a fine foal about a sen'night ago. ]r|ie land 
is looking very well hereabouts, and so far we 
have had none of our stock or produce carried 
off by your rascally Parliamentarians, though we 
have twice contributed liberally to the needs 
of passing regiments of the king*s forces, which, 
to be sure, was our bounden duty. My gout is 
a deal better — I am in hopes to harness myself 
and go to the wars yet 

If all that A. D. says of thee is true, I am 
minded to cut thee off altogether. So no more 
at this present from thy uncle.” 

I laid this letter aside with many diverse 
feelings. It showed to me plainly that that 
precious rascal Anthony had drawn me out as 
we sat at the wayside inn, and had forthwith 
blabbed all I had said to Sir Nicholas, embellish- 
ing his news, doubtless, with a deal of his own 
invention and ornament. “If ever there comes 
a chance, Master Anthony,” says I, “ I’ll pay 
you for your kindness.” And yet, going by the 
letter* was there aught untrue in what Anthony 
bad evidently told them at the Manor House? 
It was true that I had left Sir Nicholas Inder 
a false impression ; it was true that I had joined 
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the Parliamentarians; it was true that I had 
spoken of Mistress Alison French in a way that 
was aught but respectful. “Lord!” says I to 
myself, “What a position am I placed in by 
my own folly.” And yet I was conscious of 
naught wrong in my conduct. I had left Sir 
Nicholas as I did in order to spare his feelings 
(and to save him from locking me up, as he surely 
would have done had he known my true 
thoughts), I had joined the Parliamentarians 
because I honestly agreed with them ; and if 
I had said aught sharp about my cousin, why, 
it was because she had spoke sharply to me. 
“ The mischief was,” thinks I, “ to say aught at 
all to Anthony — I should have kept my thoughts 
to myself.” 

Now, I cared naught about Anthony and his 
lies, or about Alison’s disdain of me, but I had 
an honest affection for thSe old knight, and felt 
that I must endeavour to set myself right with 
him, and therefore I went about the camp, 
seeking Stephen Morrel, under the hope that 
he was presently to travel North again with 
despatches. And finding that he was,* I sat 
dovi^ and wrote a long letter to my uncle, 
wherein I set out all my conduct, excusing 
myself in naught, but putting my own case 
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boldly and in a manful way, and claiming the 
right to think for myself in these vexed matters. 
Also I assured him of my unfailing love and 
respect for himself, and begged him to allow 
me— these troublous times over — ^to pay him 
my duty in person. All this I wrote and more, 
and two days later committed the packet to 
the care of Morrel, who was riding North with 
despatches from Essex to Fairfax. But as ill- 
luck would have it my letter was never delivered, 
for Morrel was taken prisoner by the Royalists 
ere he had well got out of Oxfordshire and was 
shot, and so Sir Nicholas was left in ignorance 
of me and my motives for a long time. Howbeit 
there came at last a chance for me to put myself 
right with him, and 'lt was the seizing of it that 
led me to the most important adventure of my 
life. 

Upon thp twenty-seventh day of October, 
1644, was fought the second battle of Newbuiy. 
Essex was ill, and the army was commanded by 
Manchester, who had with him Cromwell as 
general of the cavalry. Which of us it was 
that had the advantage I cannot say — the king 
retired upon Oxford, but there was no pursuit 
of him. Some said there was a difference of 
opinion between Manchester and Cromwell, and 
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as to that I know naught either. What 1 do 
know is that on the following morning I was 
fetched to Cromweirs tent, where I found him 
sealing a despatch, and conversing with Ireton. 
He looked me up and down, with that keen 
glance of his, which seemed to read a man’s 
thoughts on the instant 

“ You are a Yorkshireman ? ” says he. 

“ I am, sir,” says 1. 

“ I have here a despatch of the strictest import- 
ance for Sir Thomas Fairfax, who is now invest- 
ing the castle at Pomfret,” says he. “I think 
you are the man to carry it” 

“ Sir,” says I, “ I am at your orders.” 

He sat looking at me, his fingers playing drum- 
taps on the sealed packet 

“ This,” says he, “ must not be permitted to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Twixt Sheffield 
and Pomfret they are now in full force. I think 
you, as a* native of that part, should circumvent 
them.” 

“ rU undertake that, too,” sajw I. 

" What do you propose ? ” says he. 

“Not to travel like this,” says I, with a glance 
at my uniform. ** Til go as a travelling scholar — 
I have my old suit at hand.” 

" Begone,” says he, and hands over the packet 
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He kept his thumb and finger on one comer of 
it, and looked me squarely in the face. ‘‘ If this 
should fall into the enemy's hand,” he s^ys, and 
pauses. He let the packet go. ‘‘ You will be on 
your way in an hour, Master Coope,” says he, 
and waves me out. 

I was out of the camp in half-an-hour after 
that, and on my way northward. I wore my old 
suit, and out of one pocket stuck a Livy, and 
out of the other a Horace. As for the packet for 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, it was sewed within the 
lining of my doublet I had ridden a good ten 
mile before I remembered that my mission would 
give me the opportunity of waiting upon Sir 
Nicholas. That, I think, added some zest to my 
adventure, for I was honestly anxious to see the 
good old knight once more. 

Now, I made good speed in my journey, and 
met with little hindrance until the afternoon of 
the fourth day, when I was brought up by as 
unfortunate an accident as a man in my position 
could encounter My horse, which had left 
Sheffield that morning, seemingly fresh and fit 
for the last stage of his journey, suddenly fell 
dead under me on the roadside 'twixt Hickleton 
and Bamsdale, leaving me staring at him with as 
rueful thoughts as ever 1 had in my life. It was 
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then four o’clock in the afternoon, and by six I 
had trudged forward to Barnsdale. There, 
pausing under the trees, I stood to catch a 
glimpse of the Manor House in the distance. 
I laid my hand on the packet hidden in my 
double. “ That must be delivered ere night- 
fall,” says I. But I was dead tired, and by no 
means certain as to how my resolution was to be 
carried out. 



Chapter III 


Of my Second Meeting 
with Anthony Dacre, and its 
Results— and of my Serious 
Quandary as to which of 
two Duties must first be 
performed. 


I. 


I WAS by this time on the threshold, as it were, 
of my destination, for only a short seven miles 
lay 'twixt me and Fairfax's headquarters, lJut 
seven miles to a weary man is no light thing 
to venture on, and the packet which lay in my 
doublet was of a strict importance. However, 
fate being plainly against me, I ceased to fight 
with it, and resolved to rest for awhile, leaning 
against a beech tree that was damp and black 
with the November mists, debating in my mind 
as to the advisability of doing this or that 
" Faith 1 ” says I to myself at last “ With my 
knowledge of the country it shall go hard if I 
don't reach Pom fret to-night, and on a good 
horse, too. And so let's sie for such means as 
the neighbourhood aflfords.” 
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As luck would have it the barking of a dog 
across the fields reminded me of a farmhouse 
that stood there. Twas a lonely place, lying a 
long way back from the road, and so well hidden 
by great trees that you might have passed it, 
going north or south, and never caught a glimpse 
of its gables. I had forgotten it quite till the dog 
barked. " Egad ! says I, hearing him. “ Here’s 
the very thing for me. Reuben Trippett’s bay 
mare will carry me across this seven miles in a 
trice, and Til take her without as much as a ‘ by 
your leave,’ if only the stable-door be open.” And 
without pausing to reflect upon such questions as 
to whether Reuben still lived there, and if the 
bay mare (which he had lent me more than once 
in by-gone days) was still his property, I climbed 
the hedge at the next convenient opening, and 
made my way across the dank meadows towards 
the farmhouse. 

By this time the night was closing in, very dull 
and misty, and as there was no light in Reuben 
Trippett’s window by which to guide my steps, 
I had some little difficulty in finding my way* 
There were three fields to cross, and in the middle 
one I called to mind a wide stretch of marshy 
land in which as a lad I had gathered many a 
handful of rare butter-bums, “ Keep me out o* 
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that f ” says I to myself, but the words were 
scarce out of my mouth when into it I flops, 
to my sore discomfort, and the sad besmirching 
of my breeches. But having met With it — and 
floundered out on t'other side after some difficulty 
— I knew where I was, and so went forward until 
at last I saw the farmhouse chimneys make a 
faint outline against the grey sky. There was 
a glint of light through a crack in the kitchen 
shutters. Softly does it,*’ says I, and I crept 
along the wall till the sneck of the fold gate 
lay in my hand. ** Why, this,** I says, chuckling 
to myself, '‘is the rarest adventure’* — and so I 
was across the rotting straw in the fold and at 
the stable-door quicker than a star can shoot. 
“ These cobble-stones,** thinks I, “ must be covered 
up, or they’ll hear the mare’s feet on ’em ” — and I 
ran across to the tumbril in the middle of the fold 
and brought back an armful of straw and spread 
it carefully over the stones. “ And pray God,” I 
says, “that old Reuben hears naught, for his 
blunderbuss will spread pepper-corns over a good 
twenty yards ! ** 

The* stable door was unlocked — there was 
naught for me to do but lift the sneck and enter. 
Once inside I stood listening. On the instant I 
knew that there were no horses there. The pl^ce 
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was cold, damp, evil-smelling, and silent as a 
,dea4;house. Now a stable in which horses have 
their habitation is warm as one's own bed at 
getting-up time, and so I knew from its, very 
cbldness that neither the bay mare nor any other 
mare or horse stood ready to hand. And I was 
outside again in a moment and standing on the 
straw that I had laid down so carefully just 
before, with my brains busily wondering what 
had come to Reuben Trippett, whose stables and 
byres had always been full of cattle. 

As I stood stroking my chin, I minded me 
of the chink in the kitchen window. “ I’ll peep 
within,*’ says I, whatever comes of it,” for I was 
in the mood for adventures that night. And so, 
crossing the fold with cautious steps I approached 
the window very gingerly, and put my eye to the 
crack through which the light streamed. And 
seeing that within which interested me more than 
a little, I kept it there and took^ a longer and 
steadier look. 

There was naught in that kitchen (which I 
remembered as being well stocked with house' 
stuff of all sorts) in the way of plenishingfe^ but a 
rickety table, a mouldering settle, and f i Cfiay 
chair. The lath and plaster hung from the ceiling 
and walls in strips — ’twas plain to me that old 
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Reubefi was either gathered to his fathers and 
aleepiri^ ^juiet in Badsworth churchyard, oc^gone 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, there was human life in 
the place, and it iVaS the form under which it 
came that surprised me. Three men sat on the 
settle, and a fourth, leaned against the jamb of 
the black, empty fire-place, the fifth sat on the 
broken ohair with his back to the window through 
which I peered. One of the three on the settle I 
recognised for Jack Bargery, as villainous a rogue 
as all Osgoldcross, either Upper or Lower, could 
show, the men on e^ch side of him and the 
fellow leaning against the jamb I had no know- 
ledge of. But the figure in the chair, and mark 
you, I saw nought of it but the back, which made 
a black mass against the light of the candle burn- 
ing on the table, seemed somewhat familiar to 
me and set some memories itching in my brain. 
And then a sudden turn of the man's head 
brought it all back to me, and I knew him at 
once for my precious kinsman, Anthony Dacre. ^ 
** Ho-ho I thinks I to myself. Here's a pretty 
► meeting by candlelight. What may these five 
sweet gentlemen be about ? " I says. And because 
my curiosity was aroused I straight foi^ot every- 
thing, Cromwell's despatch and all^ in a rare 
desire to hear what the fellows were talking of. 

F 
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But Was no good straining'my ear, for there^was 
a thick pane of dullish glass Wixt me and tiiem, 
and I could make naught out, though 1 heard 
a mumbling sound, and saw their jaws move 
now and then. And just because ^twas Anthony 
Dacre that seemed to be doing all the talking, 
the others only putting in an occasional yea or ' 
nay, my curiosity warmed to boiling point and 
must needs be satisfied. So for the second time 
that night I began to cast about for means. 

Now, in the old times, I knew every inch of the 
land round about my uncle’s estate, and the farm- 
steads were as familiar to me as the pump in our 
own stable-yard. I remembered, as I stood with 
my eye to the crack in the shutter, that in the rear 
of Reuben Trippett’s kitchen there was a lattice 
at which the maids used to hand in the milk-pails 
from the byre. Twas a matter of thin strips of 
lath, and in the daytime was left swinging as the 
wind liked, but in the night a shutter came down 
over it, and was secured by a bolt. If the shutter, 
by any good or ill luck, — I cared not which it 
might properly be called, — ^had been left up when 
the house was deserted, I should be able from the 
byre to hear every word spoken in the kitchen as 
well as if I had been inside. So, remembering 
this, I stole round the comer of the house tp tiie 
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byre, all agog to hear what mischief Master Dacre, 
that scamp Bargery, an 4 t’other three were com- 
paifsing* That it was mischief I never doubted 
for a moment ; there was not an honest pair of 
eyes amongst the four that I had seen, and^I 
remembered Anthony’s for more years than I 
could then call to mind. 

The byre, like the stable, was cold and empty. 
I warrant me there had been no cows in it for a 
twelve-month. I had grown somewhat heated by 
my adventures in the bog, and the chill stuck to 
my bones *and made me shiver. One glance at 
the far end of the mistal, however, helped me to 
forget cold and everything. They had forgotten 
to put down the shutter when they left the old 
house, and the lattice window made dim bars of 
shadow against the swimming light of the candle. 
There was naught left to me but to steal gently 
along the slimy walls of the byre (ugh! I can 
feel the damp of them now, and snuff their fetid 
odour, which then came thick and heavy to my 
nostrils) until I came to the lattice. And since 
I dared not venture to stick my head before it, 
lest th« fellows within should catch sight of me, I 
got as near to the window frame as I dared, and 
listened with more attention than I had ever 
given, I think, to aught before. 
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Anthony Dacre w4s speaking when I put my 
ear as close to the latch as I dared, but he had 
evidently come to the tail of his sentence, and I 
could make little sense of it. 

“ Fair or foul,” says he, to wind up ; “ fair or fouL” 

“And more foul than fair, I warrant me,” thinks 
I, “ A deal more o’ the foul than the fair. Master 
Anthony, if I know aught o’ thee.” And I com- 
posed myself to hear somewhat more. 

I heard a shuffling of feet on the kitchen 
floor, as if each man nudged his neighbour’s 
knee. 

“Come,” says Anthony; “is there ne’er a 
tongue amongst the lot o’ you ? ” . 

The man Bargery spoke — I knew his voice, too. 

"Why,” says he, “’tis like this: what use is 
speaking till we know Master Dacre’s plans? 
Or are we as soldiers that march under sealed 
orders ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” says another ; “ well put.” 

“ Why,” says Anthony, “ I sec no objection to 
telling you all that’s in my mind — ^why not? The 
main object’s in your knowledge already; ’tis the* 
details that you’re curious about, eh ? ” » 

“ There might be cutting of throats, and such 
like,” said another. “ ’Tis best we should know. 
Forewarned is forearmed, so they say.’’ 
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“ Listen, then,” says Anthony. Faith, I think 
you’ll say ’tis as pretty a bit o’ contrivance as was 
ever devised. Sir Nicholas, as you know, has 
made himself something beyond obnoxious to 
the Parliamentarians, and I saw a rare chance 
in that So this morning I goes to Fairfax in 
his camp, and professes my devotion to the 
Parliament, and then spins him a long yarn 
about Sir Nicholas Coope and his efforts to keep 
the king’s flag 'flying over his old barn of a house. 
And, ’sdeath, lads ! I played my cards so well 
that I got a warrant from him to apprehend my 
worthy relative, and take him before Fairfax. 
Here ’tis — there’s Fairfax’s own seal and fist” 

I heard a murmuring growl from the four men, 
and the shuffle of their feet as they drew near to 
the table to inspect the paper. 

« But ” says Bargeiy. 

When I’ve finished,” says Anthony Dacre. 
“ Now, here’s my plan : we shall go, the five of 
us, and apprehend Sir Nicholas, and thus get ad- 
mission to the house, the door o’ which my pretty 
mistress keeps so persistently shut in my face. 
If the old knight calls up his fellows, we must 
give them as many tastes of cold steel as will 
suffice for their supper. I have little fear of 
trouble in that quarter, however.” 
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^ There are four stout men i* the house/’ says 
Bargeiy, “ and as many arms as would set up a 
troop.” 

•'What are four men to five, with Fairfax's 
warrant behind them? And thy four men — 
zdunds, there is but old Gregory, and ancient 
Jasper, and two lads that cannot tell the differ- 
ence ’twixt a musket and Sir Nicholas’s cane! 
Besides, we go in peace — leave it to me to make 
fair professions. I look not for any .fighting — 
nevertheless, ’tis as well to be prepared. But 
hark ye, lads, I have a second paper from 
Fairfax that I set more store by than the first 
Look at that for a piece o’ rare generalship.” 

I heard the shuffle of their feet again as the 
men approached the table, and a murmuring as 
if none of the four could read over well. ’Tis 
such a crabbed fist,” says Bargery at last, and 
they shuffled back to the hearth and the settle. 

**But plain enough for all I want,” says 
Anthony. “’Tis a safe conduct, lads, granted 
at the request of Master Anthony Dacre to 
Mistress Alison French, so that she may pass 
through any opposition of the Parliamentary 
troops to her father’s house. Now ye sec my 
plan, eh? We shall go to the old knight and 
arrest him, but I shall be so full of concern and 
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care for my cousin that I shall tell ’citi great 
tales of my procuring this favour for her lest she 
should experience discomfort*' 

“But/* says Bargery, “they tell me that she 
sets great store by the old man, and she’ll there- 
fore let it count heavy against you that you come 
to hale him out o* the house.” 

“And I thought o* that, too,” says Anthony. 
“And so I arranged that two of Fairfax’s troopers 
should accompany us to the house. We shall, 
therefore, be seven to four if it comes to fighting. 
Now, hark ye, lads, this is the whole manner of 
it At nine o’clock to-night we meet the troopers 
at the corner of Hardwick village. They, Bargery 
there, and myself, go to the Manor House, and 
soek admission — t’other three o’ you wait me 
in the lane that leads past Hundhill. We gain 
admission, and I, very sorrowful, crave private 
audience of Sir Nicholas. I tell him how it 
grieves me that he and I should think differently 
on these matters of state, but that I am at least 
an honest man. Then I go on to say that I 
have learnt in the camp that Fairfax has issued 
a warfant against him, and that being personally 
much concerned because of it, I am come with 
the troopers myself to see that no indignity is 
offered him. Eh, you follow my notions ? ” 
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"** Excellent ! ” says Bargery. “ I see the reason 
on’t” 

" Then I brings out my safe conduct for Mis- 
tress Alison/’ continues Anthony, “and offers 
her myself and three o’ my own men as escort 
along the road. Once the old knight is off to 
Fairfax’s camp, she will set out with me and 
you three that have waited for us, towards 
Doncaster. And as for the rest,” he says, with 
a laugh, “why, I need say naught of it. And 
now, lads, we’ll make arrangements for our 
meeting.” 

Then there was a silence, and I wondered what 
they were doing, and whether I had best not 
slip away ere they came out of the house. But 
I think the four men must have been staring at 
each other, each wanting to say something that 
was on his mind. For presently one of them, a 
fellow with as hoarse a voice as ever I heard, 
growls out, “And our pay, Master Dacre; ye 
han’t said e’er a word o* that.” At that I pricked 
up my ears. “Ha, ha!” says I. ‘*Now there’s 
a chance for honest men.” But as luck would 
have it there was no falling out amongst these 
rogues, for Anthony promised to satisfy their 
demands, and presently they talked of parting. 
Thereat I stole away from the hatch and into 
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the fields. The night had come on as black as 
a dog^s throat, and I found it hard work to make 
my way back to the road, but, faith 1 1 had so 
much to think of that I ney^r once stayed to 
consider the whereabouts of the marshy ground. 
And it was most likely, because I never remem- 
bered it, that I missed it and went sailing along 
in the darkness, comfortable enough — for I never 
thought of the discomfort— runtil I found myself 
in the hedge which separated me from the road. 
That I had not perceived, but I forgave it, for all 
that it had run various thorns into tender parts o* 
my body. And so I climbed over it — having 
hurried alongside it till I found a post and rails — 
and stood on the road, once more wondering what 
to do next. 

“ Here's a pretty coil!" says I. “ Egad, Master 
Anthony, I used to trounce thee in the old days 
— why did I not give thee such a trouncing that 
thou hadst never needed more?" 

But what was the good of that ? The thing 
was to do — not to stand there thinking. But as 
thought goes before action — at least with wise 
men-— f gave two minutes to it. And this is 
what I thought : First, it was plain that my 
rascally kinsman, Anthony Dacre, whom I there 
and then prayed God to utterly confound, medi- 
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tatcd some serious injury to Mistress Alison 
French, and was minded to stop at naught, not 
even the seizure of Sir Nicholas himself by force, 
in order to Ibmpass his evil intentions. Second : 
There was nobody but myself who, knowing his 
plans, could warn my uncle and cousin of their 
danger. Third : I had a packet from Cromwell 
to Fairfax in my breast, which I was in honour 
bound to deliver as quickly as I might Fourth : 
It seemed but a Christian-like thing to stay at 
my uncle’s house and tell him and Alison of 
that villain Anthony’s notions concerning them. 
Fifth : What was I going to do ? — ^go straight on 
to Fairfax’s camp, or proceed to the Manor 
House ? Sixth ; Why the dickens should I 
interfere on behalf of Sir Nicholas (who had 
misunderstood me) or of my cousin Alison (who 
had — to my face, too! — called me a poltroon). 
Seventh: I hated Anthony D^re, and would 
give much to circumvent him. Eighth: Blood 
is a deal thicker than water. Ninth : If I made 
haste I could inform Sir Nicholas, speak a word 
of warning in my cousin’s ear, and go forward to^ 
Pomfret before nine o’clock. And tenth :* Soldier 
of the Parliamentary army as I was, and faithful 
to the cause of the people, and to the special 
trust that their leaders had reposed in me, I 
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would see Parliament, people, Cromwell, Fairfax, 
and everything, damned before Anthony Dacre 
should have his will of an old man and an inno'^ 
cent girl I 

But God send,” says I to myself, ** that there 
be no need of it I And I set off along the 
road at a round pace. The night seemed to 
grow darker, and there is something in me — 
and there was a deal more of it in those days — 
that cannot abear darkness, but I trotted along, 
being pretty sound in wind and limb, keeping 
my ears open for any noise, until I can^jc to the 
cross roads, having Thorpe on one side o* me 
and Wentbrtdge on t'other. % And here a notion 
struck me, for which I thanked God many a 
time in the days to come. There were two 
brothers, John and Humphrey Stirk, yeomen, 
exceeding true and honest fellows, that lived in 
their farmhousd at Thorpe, and farmed their 
own bit of land — egad ! they were the very men 
to do a good deedl I had played with ’em 
many a time when we were lads together, and 
so had little Alison, and I knew that they would 
put thAnselves out of the way to serve either 
her or me. The thought of them came into my 
mind as I trotted up to the cross roads, and 
so I never stopped in my run but turned the 
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comer to the left and went forward to their house. 
There was a light in the kitchen window — and so 
I was within, half-breathless, holding a hand of 
each, and looking from one honest pair of eyes 
to another. 

God save us ! ” says Humphrey. “ Tis Master 
Dick ! “ We thought you was at the wars,” 

says Jack. And, faith, you look as if you had 
been ! ” “ Natheless,” says Humphrey, “ we’re 

glad to see you home again — and sit you down. 
Master Dick,” says he. 

But there was no thought of sitting down in 
my mind. And in a few words I had told them 
sufficient of what I jii^ew, and had begged their 
assistance. ** Willing enough,” says Humphrey. 
As for Jack, he says naught, but goes to the wall 
and takes down his musket. ” There’s powder and 
shot,” says Humphrey, ‘*in the cupboard,” and 
he lays hands on his own musket, that stood in 
the corner. “ Let’s have enow of both, brother,” 
he says, and Jack nods his head. “Trust me,” 
says Jack. “Tis but poor work to go fowling 
with a single charge.” 

And so within five minutes of seeing their 
lighted window I was back in tlie road again, 
with one on each side of me, and all three of 
us making our way towards my uncle’s house. 
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" Anthony,” I says to myself, " will have a greet- 
ing that he recks not of.” And I laughed at the 
thought of it But my laughter died away quick 
when I reflected upon everything. In good 
sooth, chance, fate, or Providence, ha4 put me 
in as tight a corner as a man could wish to be 
out of. 


III. 

As we hurried along the road I made up my 
mind as to my course of action. I would go to 
the Manor House and warn my uncle and Alison 
of their danger, and leave with them John and 
Humphrey as a bodyguard. That done I would 
make my way across the fields and through 
Carleton to Fairfax’s camp before Pomfret. I 
would tell him of my wayside adventure, and 
beg his protection for Sir Nicholas and my cousin, 
and straightway return to East Hardwick. My 
credentials were from Cromwell himself — I felt 
assured that Fairfax would grant any request I 
made to him. One thing, however, was certain — 
I couM not, although it was my strict duty to do 
so, go forward to Pomfret without giving my 
relations warning of their danger. 

Neither John nor Humphrey were lads of 
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many words, and so ti^^e was little talk between 
us tilil we came to the Manor House. It stood 
gau|t and gloomy against the sky, and dark as 
tht night was, I saw the king’s flag still flapping 
against the staff above the gable. There was 
a faint light in one or two of the windows that 
overlooked the garden, but in the courtyard 
everything was dark. The great door was fast, 
and the stone lions above it seemed to threaten 
us as we tried the latch. But there were holes 
in the wall that had served me for stepping- 
stones to the top many a time, and within a 
minute we were on t’other side and making 
softly for the house door. It was some minutes 
before any response came to our knock, but at 
last we heard the shuffle of feet within, and 
then Jasper’s voice asking who we were Now 
we were not minded to shout and bawl so that 
folk in the street could hear us, if any were ^bout, 
so I put my lips to the great keyhole and calling 
Jasper by name, whispered to him my own. I 
heard him utter some sound of great surprise, 
but he began to undo the bohs and bars, and 
presently held the door open a few inches and 
looked out at us from over his danthom. “ The 
Lord ha* mercy!” says he, "I thought it must 
be your spirit, Master Richard. And is that 
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John and Humphrey Stirl^that's with you ? But 

we thought you was at the wars and ** 

“Let’s in, Jasper/’ says I, pushing my way 
past him with John and Humphrey close at my 
heels. “Arid hark ye, Jasper, bolt and bar the 
door again — is every door and shutter secure 
for the night?” 

“ Lor-a-massy, Master Dick, is there aught 
wrong? Yes, indeed. Master Dick, everything is 
fast for wc?re abiding in parlous times and never 

know who’s about But ” 

“Go round the house, Jasper,” says I. “Say 
naught to anybody, but go round and see that 
all’s fast. Bolt, bar, and chain — ^we may have 
to stand a siege this night. And now let’s 
within — where is Mistress Alison?” But ere 
he could answer me the door into the great 
kitchen opened, and Mistress Alison herself 
stood before us. She carried a lamp in one 
hand and held it up as she stopped on the 
threshold to look at us. Faith, I shall never 
forget her as she was at that moment, looking 
* as proud and imfevtient as only a woman of her 
sort cafi ! 

“Who — — ^?” she says, staring from Jasper to 
us, with a haughty interrogation in her eyes and 
the curve of her mouth. “ Ah t” she says, sud- 
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recognising me. ** Mr Richard Coope/’ she 
szys, and stares straight into my eyes with a 
contempt that brought the blood to my face. 

** Mistress,” says I, hurriedly, “ this is no time 
for talk nor for quarrels. By chance or providence 
I have learned that Sir Nicholas and yoirself 
are in great peril, and I have come here to warn 
you of it, and have brought John and Humphrey 
to protect you.” 

** Indeed,” says she. But she stood there in 
the doorway making no offer to permit us into 
the kitchen, 

**Let me see my uncle,” says I. **He must 
be warned of his peril at once.” 

^Your uncle is in his bed, sir,” she answers, 
still keeping her place. "He is ill, and is not 
to be disturbed by anyone.” 

** Then let me see you within, mistress, that I 
may tell you my news,” says I. 

" You can tell it to me here, sir,” she says. 

" Then, by God, I won*t ! ” I raps out, losing 
my temper under her provocation. " Look you, 
cousin, I am perilling myself to serve you, and^ 
you treat me like a dog I Is it mannerly Jto kecf 
me and my friends standing here as if we were 
beggars ? ” i ^ 

I saw the colour flash into her cheeks ft that, 
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and she stepped back into the kitchen with, a 
motion to us to follow. As we came into the 
glare of the lights I noticed, though it was no 
time for thinking of such matters, that her beauty 
was of the rarest sort and had deepened since I 
had-iast set eyes on it She stood by the fire, 
one hand resting on the back of a chair, the other 
still holding the lamp— faith ! *twas the prettiest 
sight to see her thus with her fine gown and the 
dainty slippers peeping from beneath it, and her 
face turned to me with the scorn still lingering in 
the delicate lines of her mouth. 

“Now, sir? says she. 

But I glanced at the lads who waited in one 
corner. “ What we have to say is private,’* says 
L “ Is there no more private room in the house 
than this ? ” I says. But she would take no hint, 
only she nodded her head to the serving-lads 
and they slunk into the scullery. 

“Madam,” says I, “you seem to forget that 
I am Sir Nicholas’s nephew and a gentle- 
man.” 

1 She turned and Jooked me from head to foot 
and fr^m foot to head. “A renegade 1” she 
says, and looks straight into my eyes. “Your 
news, sir! I h'ave no time to waste in bandying 
compliments or exchanging opinions.” 

G 
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^ Faith, madam,” says I, ^‘but youVe no objec- 
tion to applying epithets. But renegade or no, I 
am here to serve you and my uncle, and so Fll tell 
you all about it,” and I straightway proceeded to 
give her a faithful account of all that I had over- 
heard in the kitchen at Reuben Trippett’s old 
farmstead. She heard me without a sign or a 
word, save that when I mentioned Anthony 
Dacre*s name her lip curled with a rare scorn 
fsdeath, I wish he had been there to see it !) and 
her white fingers closed tighter over the rail of 
the chair. But when she had heard me to the 
end, and I had told her my plans for their pro- 
tection, she did not soften a whit, but looked at 
me with the same cold, hard dislike. 

"I thank you, sir,” says she, very icily. “It 
was the act of a gentleman to warn us.” She 
seemed to melt there somewhat. “And now I 
will not trouble you to delay „ your departure 
longer” — she hardened again — “we are in no 
need of assistance.” 

“ Nay,” says I, “ but that’s just what you are in 
of, mistress ! Tis foolish to belittle youfA 
danger — Anthony Dacre ” <» , 

“ I have no fear of him,” says she, very con- 
temptuous, in her own high manner. “ And as 
for Fairfax’s troopers, they will not gain ad- 
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mittance to the house. I myself will sM to the 
bolts and bars.” 

“ But,” says I, “ ’tis not a matter of bolts and 
bars that will prevent them. Bethink you, 
they will force an entrance and seize Sir 
Nicholas.” 

" He is ill in his bed,” says she. “ They cannot 
move him.” 

“They will stop at naught,” says I. "Come, 
cousin, be advised. Let John and Humphrey 
stay with you, and allow me to return as quickly 
as I can. ’Tis what my uncle would do.” 

“ I am able to think for myself, sir,” says she. 
“And I have come to my own opinion in the 
matter. And so I thank you for your good 
offices and decline your further help.” 

And there she stood, still looking disdainfully 
at me, as if I had been some upstart that had 
dared to address her. “Here’s a pretty coil!” 
says I, and looks at John and Humphrey. “By 
your leave, madam,” I says, and pulls my two 
companions aside “ What shall we do ? ” I says. 

•“If we leave this Spirited lass to have her own 
way thSre will be mischief. What do you ad- 
vise?” And we all three looked at each other. 

“Why," says John at last, “I should pay no 
manner of heed to her." 
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Nor me;" says Humphrey. 

^‘*Tis a man's job,” says John.' 

** Aye,” says Humphrey. 

"If I were you, Master Dick” says John, "I 
should call in Jasper and Gregory and the 
lads, tell 'em the trouble, and take counsel 
for defending the house. As for me and 
Humphrey” he says, '‘here we stay while 
need be.” 

"Well said,” says Humphrey. 

But I was half afraid as I turned to Mistress 
Alison. 

" Madam,” says I, very respectful, " I am sorry 
to do aught against your will, but I have taken 
counsel with my friends here, and for your own 
sake and for my uncle's, I cannot agree to your 
wishes. And so, mistress, you must be pleased 
to leave this matter in my hands to settle as I 
please.” 

" What,” she says, " you dare ” 

" Madam,” says L " No daring about it. You 
will please to regard me as master in this house, 
my uncle being a-bed, and leave me to do whj^ 
I think good. John and Humphrey,”^ I sa3rs, 
" get the men together, and let us set the matter 
before them,” and as they made for the sculleiy 
I turned and gave her a long stare. She flushed 
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crimson from neck to fmrehead, and' looked at me 
with a sudden rage. 

"How dare you I” she sa,ys, “How dare 
you!” 

“Cousin,” says I. “I dare aught I know 
what you think of me, and for that I neither 
care nor fret But when it comes to a contest 
’twixt us I am not going to be beaten by a 
woman. And so I’ll let you see which of us two 
i.s the stronger. Faith!” I says, “’tis for your 
own good. Renegade as I am. I’m perilling my 
neck to save you.” 

She stood looking at me with more wonder 
than I had ever seen in a woman’s eyes. " I am 
mistress here,” says she at last 

“ Not while I am master,” says I, coolly. 
“ And as I have but a short ten minutes wherein 
to be master I shall exact the strictest obedience. 
Dare but to qu^tion one of my orders, madam, 
and I shall have you locked in your chamber.” 
And with that* I gave her a look that was meant 
to be as hard as one of her own, and marched 
tforward to meet old Gregory, who was coming in 
with the others. But ere I could speak to him 
in runs one of the lads to say that four men on 
horseback were asking admission at the courtyard 
door. “They’re here!” says Jdhn Stirk. And 
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so ttere I was caged, with Cromweirs despatch 
my doublet that should by that time have 
been delivered to Fairfax. “ Present needs 
first ! says I, and I settled down to the 
business of the moment 



Of Various Events of Im- 
portance' which took place 
Chapter IV • during one night, and caused 
us considerable Uneasiness 
and other Emotions. 


X 

As they began to knock at the door, at first 
with a certain gentleness, but afterwards in as 
peremptory a manner as if the king himself had 
waited without, I turned to my cousin again, and 
again favoured her with a hard look. She stared 
at me with a rising indignation in her eyes, but 
I saw a questioning look in them that nerved 
me to preserve «ny stern attitude* 

" Mistress,” says I, ** the enemy is at our gate, 
and we must perforce parley with him. There is 
no one amongst us better fitted to that task than 
^ yourself. And so, mistress,” I says, still keeping 
my eydfe on hers, “ I must ask you to take your 

orders from me after this fashion. First ” 

But here she broke in upon me, standing very 
straight, and holding her head very high, and 
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looking me tip and down as if I had been some 
country lout that had dared to address her. 

** Master Richard Coope/^ says she, I take no 
man's orders, and yours least of all. Your 
orders!” she says, with fine scorn. ^^ Your 
orders I ” 

Nay, mistress,” says I, " we do but waste time. 
Do not let us waste more in explanations. You 
will not only take my orders, but what is more, 
you will do them. What! will you oppose your 
girlish whims and fancies to Sir Nicholas's good 
estate ? ” 

Insolent ! ” says she, her pretty face all 
aflame. ” You to speak — I must be dreaming 
or going mad,” she says, suddenly. 

"Why,” says I, " 'tis a pity indeed if you are, 
cousin, for we have no time to listen to dreams 
or to deal with mad folk, nor with mutineers 
cither,” says I, putting on my steflmest air ^ain, 

"so come, mistress, let us to business ” 

" Prithee, madam,” says old Barbara, " do what 
Master Richard asks of you, else we shall all be 
murdered in cold blood. Thank the Lord, say ^ 
I, that Master Richard should happen in'^bn the 
nick o' time,” she sa)^, "a man is a rare 
comfortable thing to have in a house at times 
like tiliese.” 
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But Mistress Alisoa gives her a cold stare and 
looks at me. ** What is it that you wish, sir?'* 

she says. “ Since I am in your power ** 

" Nay, cousin,” says I, forgetting all my stern 
manner in a trice, “ it is to serve you that~but 
come, accompany me and John here to the cham- 
ber over the door ; I wish you to speak with these 
men through the .window. And believe me,” 
I says, lowering my voice as she walked at my 
side, ** I am deeply grieved to give you so much 
trouble, but ’tis necessary for both my uncle's 

sake and your own. And so ” 

** Nay, sir,'* says she. “ Spare me fine speeches, 
I pray you. You have taken the affairs of this 
house into your own hands, and since I am only 
a woman you compel me to do what I should 
not do if I were a man. ' Pray you insult me not 
as well as injure me.*' 

"Oh,** says *‘if you will so mischievously 

pervert things, mistress, why ” 

But we had come to the little casement over- 
looking the courtyard. In the darkness we 
“could but barely see the men on horseback 
below !ls. Three of them remained a little 
distance away and held the horse of the fourth, 
the crown of whose hat we perceived outside the 
porch beneath us. He was knocking at the 
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door, this time very loudly. Stand back,” says 
I to John, and drew back myself into the middle 
of the room. " Now, cousin,” I says, “open the 
casement, and ask who is there, and demand his 
business.” 

"You must put words into my mouth, then, 
sir,” Says she, fumbling at the latch. 

" You have wit enough of your own, cousin,” I 
answers her. " Use it with your accustomed 
sharpness, I pray.” 

And to that she made no answer, but I could 
fancy that her eyes flashed in the darkness, and 
that she bit her lips for pure vexation. However 
she opened the window and leant out. " Who 
are you that knock honest folk up at this 
hour ? ” she cries. " And what is your business 
that you bring a troop of men into the courtyard ?” 

“ Ah 1 ” says Anthony Dacre from below. 
"Cousin, ’tis I — -I am glad to fend you here — 

I had feared you might have returned home. 
Prithee, come down and unbar the door, cousin 
-—I have important news for you.” 

" I can hear it quite well here,” says she, ^ 

" Why,” says he, " I cah*t stand here ahd bawl 
*it at the top o* my voice, cousin.” 

"My cars are very quick,” she answers. "I 
daresay I shall hear it if you whisper it” 
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^But of the last importance,” he says, ^*and 
besides, I have friends with me.*' 

**80 I perceive,” she says, coolly. "And 
neither you nor they arc coming within the 
house So you better tell me your business at 
once, Master Dacre.” 

I heard him smother an oath. "Ah!” says 
he. “ So you are still as vixenish as ever, fair 
cousin ? But we are coming into the house, and 
so you had best be civil to us while we are 
without, lest ” 

” Spare your threats,” she says scornfully. " I 
care no more for them than for your civility. 
And so, if you will not tell me your business 
I shall shut the window.” 

" Oh,” says he. “ Pretty treatment indeed I 
Then let me tell you, mistress, that here are 
with me certain troopers from Fairfaxes regiment 
who carry a warrant for Sir Nicholas’s arrest. 
What do you think to that, eh ? Gadzooks, I 
came here to see that the old knight suffered 
no hurt or inconvenience, and that yourself was 
protected, and you treat me like a thief 1 Come, 
cousin, a sad business, but war is a strange 
matter. You had best open the door at once^ 
these troopers are not used to be kept waiting.” 

" Then let them go whence they came,” she 
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says* ** They will wait here long enough if they 
don^’^ 

** Then you will not open ? he says, uneasily, 
and as if he could not believe his ears. 

“ I said so once/* she answers. 

“ Why, then,** says he. “ I am sorry for you, 
cousin. I can do naught to help you if you 
continue in your obstinacy. These troopers will 

break in upon you, and ** 

" Oh,** she says, a truce to your talk. Master 
Dacre. Let me say a word to you,** she says. 

** Now listen ; if you and your precious com- 
panions dare to lay a finger on door or window of 
this house we will shoot you for the vermin that 
you are — and so now we understand each other, 
Master Anthony Dacre/* says she, and slams the 
casement in his face. 

Bravo, cousin!’* says I. “Bravo! There 

was no need to give orders — your own -** 

“Oh,” says she, “spare your breath, sir, I 
spoke for myself, not for you.” 

“Ah!” says “Was it indeed so? Then 
perhaps, mistress, you will be good enough to^ 
show me where those arms are with which yovL 
are going to exterminate the vermin in the court- 
yard? For I doubt not, in spite of all your 
brave words, that they will attack the house, and 
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in that case we had best be prepared to make 
good your promise.” 

Arid by; that time, being returned to the great 
kitchen, I called everybody together, men and 
women, and held a council of war. And first of 
all we looked to the arms. In the hall there 
was a sufficiency of muskets and fowling-pieces, 
ranged in racks, together with nuirierous pistols, 
most of which were in bad need of cleaning. It 
turned out that Jasper and one of the lads had 
lately cast a quantity of bullets, and that three 
small kegs of gunpowder had been brought in 
but the week previous. We were therefore fairly 
ammunitioned, and I immediately armed every 
man amongst us with a gun, a powder horn, and 
twenty bullets, bidding each to shoot so straight, 
if need arose, that not a shot should be wasted. 
And this done, I proceeded to take a rapid 
survey of our#position, and to consider how we 
might best turn it to account. 

Now, my uncle's house was one of those ancient 
buildings which stand on three sides of a square, 
and the courtyard was enclosed on all but one 
side*-4he north — where it was separated by a 
high wall and wide gateway from the road. 
There was a great advantage to us in this, for 
thri only door which opened from the courtyard 
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tdtbe house was that at which Alison had par- 
leyed with Anthony Dacre, and as it .stood 
exactly in the centre of the inner side, it could 
be commanded from the windows of the other 
sides of the square. It was a strong door of 
stout oak, liberally studded with great nails, and 
secured by as many bolts and chains as there 
are Sundays in a year, and we now further 
strengthened it by dragging a great table into 
the porch and driving it between the door and 
the wall. This done, there was naught but to 
post two of my small army in such positions as 
would command a view of the door from with- 
out. Fortunately for us, there were on the 
ground floor, looking into the courtyard, but two 
windows, and both of these I instantly secured 
in such a fashion that nothing but a battering- 
ram could have broken through them. On the 
next floor there were more windows, and at 
two of these, one on each side the courtyard, I 
stationed Gregory and Jasper, with orders to fire 
on anyone approaching the door that stood full 
in their view. These two were favourably placed, * 
for they could keep the wall of the house between 
themselves and the enemy, and at the same time 
point their pieces through a broken pane of the 
windom 
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Of the safety of the door which gave access 
from the courtyard to the house I had little fear ; 
but there were three other doors which caused 
me some uneasiness. To the front of the house, 
looking towards Bamsdale and the south; there 
was a great door which opened into my uncle^s 
flower-garden ; on the right hand, opening out 
of the room in which he kept his dried herbs, was 
a smaller one through which he often passed to 
walk along a sheltered path; on the left-hand, 
opening out of the scullery, there was a door into 
the stable-yard. Now Anthony Dacre knew all 
these doors as well as I did, and would obviously^ 
select the weakest for his point of attack. The 
first thing to do, then, was to strengthen each of 
them. To this we at once set to Work, bringing 
down great bedsteads, heavy chests, and whatever 
loose wood we could find in the house, and piling 
it up in such ^ fashion that if pressure were 
brought to bear on it from without, it would but 
drive our barricades tighter against the stout 
walls within. But this done, a great difficulty 
•presented itself to my mind — all these doors 
being flush with the several walls in which th^ 
were built how could I place my men where they 
might command them ? I had found that easy in 
the case of the courtyard door, because two sides 
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of homt overlooked it, but it was impossible 
as regarded the other three doors, and all | could 
do was to post men at the comer windows of the 
second floor with orders to fire on the enemy if 
they appeared to be approaching the doors with 
mischievous intent. 

Now, as to the windows — I suppose that when 
they built these old houses (my uncle had often 
boasted to me that his was erected in the days 
of I forget which Henry) they had always in their 
minds the fear of a siege, and so the windows on 
the ground floor were as few as could well be, and 
each was supplied with exceeding, strong bolts 
and bars that closed over stout shutters of oak. 

I saw to it that each was further barricaded and 
strengthened by the piling up against it of the 
heaviest furniture in each room — and when that 
was done there appeared to be no more that we - 
could do towards making the old house stronger 
than it was. So now I took a survey of my 
arrangements, and found that they worked after 
this fashion : Gregory and Jasper were posted at 
upper windows on each side of the courtyard, epm^^ 
manding the porch-door; John and Hamphrqr 
Stirk were at windows looking out into the front 
garden ; the two oldest lads, Peter and Bqijamin, 
were stationed at a window wlueh overlooked the 
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; and the third lad, Waltef, being very 
ymng, I ordered to run from one post to the other, 
supplying them with ammunition, or bringing 
them food or drink, as need required. The window 
overlooking the door which opened into the west 
garden I reserved to myself, feeling that an 
occasional surveillance of it would suffice. To 
Barbara and one of her maids I gave charge 
of the commissariat arrangements, and bade her 
stint none of my little army, having previously 
satisfied myself that there was provender in the 
house sufficient to last us six weeks. As for my 
fair cousin I requested her to attend upon Sir 
Nicholas, and to employ the other maid’s time in 
the like direction. 

And now, all these matters being attended to 
— knd it had taken some li^le time, I promise 
you ! — and the enemy being still debating matters 
amongst themselves in the courtyard— I had taken 
occasional observations of them through the 
window above the porch — I suddenly turned 
dead tired add sat me down on the settle in the 
^kitchen, feeling cdriously faint and hungiy. I 
had sdlt an ample ration and a mug of ale to 
each of my men, but I myself had tasted neither 
bite iK)r sup for I know not Ibw many hours. 
** Alack, Baibara,bld lass! "says I, thinking there 
H 
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was |fpbody but herself and myself in the kitchen, 
" thihes are altered since I was last here ! If my 
poor uncle had been on his legs instead of in his 
bed, I should ha’ been invited to eat and drink — 
faith} I ha* touched naught since ” 

But at the word Mistress Alison steps out o’ the 
gloom, and in the glare of the firelight I saw her 
cheek aflame with the rarest crimson. “ I crave 
ytjur pardon, cousin ! ” says she — 'egad, ’twas the 
first time she had so styled me since I entered 
the house — ‘‘ I have forgotten my duty because 
of all this trouble. Barbara, see that Master 
Coope is served — nay,” she says, ** I will see t^it 
myself,” and she bustles about, and brings me 
meat and drink, and sets it with her own fair 
hands on the table before me. “ Cousin,” says I, 
looking hard at her, ** I thank you. I am sorry,” 
I says, and then stops, not knowing what more, 
nor what I had meant, to say. «*** But I thank 
you” I says. “Indeed, I am both hungry and 
thirsty.” 

“ I am sorry, too,” she says — ^but she did not 
look at me, her eyes being fixed on the fire — I 
should have invited yon to eat” Sh# stood 
thorc, lingering, and still she .would not lo6k at 
me. “I fear,” slie says at last, and faith, there 
was 4 Still brighter crimson in her cheeks, ” I fear 
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I hSic been somewhat hasty— and — and— I thank 
you ibr — ^for what you are doing for Sir Nicholas, 
cousin Richard,” — and suddenly she turned, 
and one shamefaced sort o’ look, and 

fled up the stairs. 

Heigh-ho ! I believe if was then that I fell in 
love with thee, my sweet ! Lord ! what a colour, 
and what eyes she had ! 


11 . 

Being now considerably refreshed, and having 
revkwired my situation as I sat at meat, with 
the result that I made up my mind to attend to 
the business of the moment, and leave all thoughts 
of the future until such time as they must perforce 
be settled with, I arose from the table and went 
the round of my men, whom I found very vigilant 
and ready to discharge their several duties when 
need arose. It was then close on midnight and 
we had been invaded for nearly two hours, but so 
far, the enemy had remained quiescent, and had 
not so much as re-demanded our submission. He 
continued very peaceful, and appeared to have tem- 
porarily withdrawn his forces. When I reached 
the window at which 1 had posted Gr^ory, I 
found that Ihe courtyard was empty, and that 
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all was so still and peaceful, save for the sighing 
of a somewhat angry wind, that no one would 
have guessed we were withstanding a siege. But 
there was naught to reassure us in that. 

" What are they after, think you ? " says I, as 
I peered over Gregory’s shoulder into the dark- 
ness without. “They seem to have drawn off 
altogether at this present moment.” 

“ I warrant me they are not far away,” says he. 
“ They put their heads together and talked awhile 
after Mistress French had spoken with them out 
of the window, and then they wheeled about and 
passed the gate. And it’s my firm opinion, 
Master Richard,” he says, “ that at this moment 
they’re foddering their horses in our stables, 
though being appointed to stand here," he says, 
“ I can’t decide that matter for myself.” 

“ I’ll go round to the east side o’ the house,” 
says I, and set off along the &)rridors to the 
window at which I had stationed Peter and Ben- 
jamin. “ Now, lads,” says I, coming up to them, 
“ any signs of the enemy ? ” 

* They’re in the stables. Master Richard," sayS 
Peter. “ We watched them come in at the gate 
from the lane an hour ago. First, there was four 
came together, and then three more followed after 
them. And they’ve turned out our horses," says 
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he, pointing to some dark shapes that stood dis- 
consolate enough in the middle of the stable-yard, 
“ and put their own beasts in the stalls/* 

The door of the stable stood opposite the win- 
dow at which we were watching. It was one of 
those doors that have two halves, and the upper 
one they had left open, so that we had an excel- 
lent view into the stable. They had lighted 
the ianthorn that hung from the roof, and I could 
just see the candle that swealed and sputtered in 
it Now and then, one or other of Anthony*s 
gang passed and repassed the square of light. 
They were evidently making their cattle comfort- 
able on my uncle's provender, and the thought of 
it raised within me a roguish desire, such as a 
lad might have felt, to spoil their sport The 
swinging Ianthorn and its glare of yellow light 
gave me a thought ** Isn't Master John Stirk a 
famous hand with his gun ? " says I to the lads. 
“ I have surely heard something o* the sort in by- 
gone times,’* I says. “ A rare hand, surely,** says 
Peter. “ A* can hit ” 

^ But I was hunying along the corridor towards 
the po8t at which I had stationed John and 
Humphrey. I passed near my uncle's chamber 
on the way, and from a little distance saw Mistress 
Alison with her hand on the latch of the door. 
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She l>ore a bowl of some sick mWs slop or other, 
and had no eyes for me, so I went on to find the 
two brothers leaning against the wall by the gar- 
den window, and gazing in silence into the gloom 
outside, “Airs well here,” says John, as I came 
up. “ We heard footsteps on the path once, but 
'tis a good hour ago, and they must ha* withdrawn 
for awhile.’* 

“ They are in the stables,** says I, “ foddering 
their beasts on Sir Nicholas’s corn, no doubt. 
And since all’s quiet at present,” I says, “ come 
you with me, John — I lay Humphrey will guard 
your post for a moment,” and I led him back to 
where Peter and Benjamin stood staring at the 
light in the stable. “You are a good marksman, 
they tell me,” I says. “Can you hit that lan- 
thom, do you think ? ** 

“ Aye,” he says, fingering his musket, “ but not 
so wclVfrom here as from below. “There’s a 
little window in the scullery, Master Richard, 
that I ha’ sometimes made use of to talk with the 
maids. I could hit it from that.” 

“Come on,” I says, and we went downstairs^ 
“We will give these rascals a lesson,” siys I, as 
we turned into the scullery. “Now, John, mark 
the candle, and out she goes.” 

He opened the little window — *tw^ no more 
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than a pane of dull glass a fodt square — and 
pushed out the barrel of his musket On the 
instant the explosion followed, and the light in 
the stable disappeared. We heard the crash of 
the lanthom as it was driven against the wall, 
and the sudden stamping and kicking of 
frightened horses. ^ 

** *Tis as dark as the grave,” says John, closing 
the window carefully. “Let *em feel their way 
to the corn-bins,” he says, and we turned to go to 
our several posts again. 

However, before we were at the head of the 
great staircase there came new developments, 
which rather startled me and gave a different 
turn to affairs. The silence of the night — ^which 
had seemed twice as deep since John Stirk dis- 
charged his piece — was suddenly broken by 
what appeared to be a regular fusilade, and at 
the same mdhient a loud crashing of glass and 
splintering of woodwork gave us notice that at 
last we were under fire. Close upon their noise 
followed a shrill scream from the corridor where 
we had left Peter and Benjamin. 

“Somebody's hit!” says I, and we ran along 
the passages. Ere we had taken many steps our 
feet» grated on broken glass or , kicked against 
fragments of woodwork. At the comer of the 
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corridor leading to Sir Nicholas’s room stood 
Mi^ress Alison, holding a lamp above her head 
and gazing towards us with anxious looks. " No 
lights 1” roars 1. **Go back, cousin — ^you give 
them a chance to see us/’ and I hurried Peter 
and Benjamin along the passage into an inner 
chamber, where we might strike a light without 
danger. " Tm hit somewhere,” says Peter. “ I can 
feel the blood running.” But it was only a deep 
scratch that he had got in his cheek, from which 
the blood ran pretty freely into his neckcloth. 
“ Off you go to Barbara for a clout,” says I, and 
went back with John and Benjamin to the corri- 
dor, The night air was blowing in raw and cold, 
for all the window was shot away. “ It’s a 
lucky thing we wasn’t in front on’t, Master 
Richard,” says Benjamin. “ They must ha’ fired 
all their pieces at it” 

There was no great harm doni by this first 
brush, though I was somewhat regretful when I 
saw the wreck that I had not allowed our enemies 
to bum their candle unmolested. However, 
they made no attempt to relight the lanthora, 
and as we could see naught of them in the stable- 
yard, I made Benjamin fetch a great mattress 
from the nearest sleeping chamber, and with this 
we blocked up the open casement as well as we 
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could. But we had no sooner got It into place 
than new matters called for my attention. A 
door opened suddenly and we heard a scuffle of 
voices, first Mistress Alison’s, then Sir Nicholas's, 
thin, piping, but exceeding angry. “ Here's more 
to do ! ” says I, and set off for my uncle’s room, 
followed by John Stirk. “This,” says I to my- 
self, “will be harder work than fighting,” but I 
went boldly within the chamber. The old kni^t; 
startled, doubtless, by the firing, had got himself 
out of bed and now sat on the side, furious be- 
cause my cousin endeavoured to persuade him 
to return to his pillows. 

“ What the murrain I ” says he. “ 'Od’s wounds, 
wench, am I a child to be — 'od’s death,” he says, 
suddenly catching sight o’ me, “nephew Dick, 
as I live ! So we are in the hands of the rebels, 
Alison ? Faith, I never thought to see a nephew 
o’ mine assault ifle in my own house ! ” 

“Sir,” says I, “I am here to defend you, and I 
present you with my very humble duty.” 

But something seemed to twitch his poor old 
iace as I spoke, and he fell back on his bed. 
“Oh,” says my cousin, “leave us, sir, leave us, 
and send Barbara to me quick!” And so John 
and > I bundled out of the chamber, sore 
bewildered. 
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III. 

During the remaining hours of that night our 
enemies gave us no more trouble than the mere 
observing of their movements. It appeared to 
me from what I could make out, as I went from 
one man to another, that they remained in the 
stable, and were of an uncommon quietness. 
‘'Hatching their plans, no doubt, says I, and 
was not unthankful that things wore their pre- 
sent complexion. I had no great love of fighting 
in the dark, and I considered, moreover, that our 
chances were better in the daytime, when we could 
use our eyes to some advantage, than in such a 
night as that when we could scarce see aught at 
twenty yards’ distance. However, though they 
made no further motion towards attacking us, I 
saw to it that a strict watch was kept, and moved 
from post to post constantly; lest any of my 
sentinels should forget themselves and falf asleep. 
So the night passed, and in a somewhat sombre 
and melancholy fashion, for there was a mournful 
wind without, and in my uncle’s chamber the did 
man himself lay grievously sick and m constant 
need of Mistress Alison’s ministrations. 

About six o’clock in the morning, a grq| light 
being then apparent in the eastward heaven 
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above Went Hill, I found John and Humphrey 
Stirk with their chins resting on their muskets, 
and their mouths as wide agape as young black- 
birds are when the old bird comes home*>with a 
worm in her beak. " Ha ! ** says I. ** By your 
faces, lads, 'tis high time you were relieved. 
Away with you to the kitchen, and bid Barbara 
see to food and drink for you while I keep 
guard. We are ill-mannered, but you shall have 
an hour’s relief while there’s a chance,” I says, 
bundling them off, and feeling that it were scurvy 
behaviour to treat volunteers less considerately. 
So they thanked me and withdrew, and having 
been on my legs all night I sat me down near 
the window and stared at the grey sky outside. 

Faith ! ” says I, yawning, here’s a pretty state 
of things that ' I have come into. Look upon 
thyself, Dick,” I says, *‘as a dead man, over 
whom they have already said ‘Ashes to ashes.’ 
For Won wilt certainly be shot if thou stayest 
here, and hanged if thou dost escape. However, 
there’s no use in repining nor in reflecting. 
^Shot or hanged, what matter a century 
hence 

And yet, as I sat there, I could not help but 
rel^t, though I can with great honesty say that 
I did not repine. I think it must have been my 
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liking^ fdr philosophic questionings that made me 
reflect in the fashion I did, for, in sooth, all my 
thoughts turned to the curious manner in which 
one small event or trifling circumstance had led 
to another, until at last I was landed in a very 
quagmire of serious result But there I flew away 
at another tangent, and began to ask myself 
whether there is any event or action so trifling 
or unimportant as not to have any effect on our 
happiness or misery. Certainly the events of the 
twenty-four hours then drawing to a close had 
seemed small in themselves, and were yet pro- 
ductive of results the most serious. If my horse 
had not fallen dead by the wayside I should not 
have stayed to think under the trees at Barns- 
dale, and if I had not stayed there I should not 
have thought of Reuben Trippett's farmstead 
and in due course gone there, and if I had not 
gone there I should never have heard of Anthony 
Dacrc’s plot, and if I had remained in ignorance 
of that I should certainly not have been sitting 
In my uncle^s manor-house that morning waiting 
for daybreak, and feeling myself already a lost 
man. ** Alas 1 ” I sighs, coming at last to a definite 
opinion, “^tis most true that no event is so 
trifling as to be wholly unimportant Them is 
naught so sure as that one thing leads to another 
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—the mischief is that we never know what that 
otber is going to be.” 

I think I had gotten into this state of mind 
during my patrol of the house during the night 
At first my riioughts had perforce been directed 
to the immediate necessities of the hour ; but as 
things grew quiet, I could not help thinking about 
my own peculiar predicament And the more I 
thought, the more certain was I of the result of 
my present proceedings. “ Thou art a dead man I ” 
says I to myself, shaking my head mournfully. 
“ There is not a shadow of doubt about that As 
dead as if old Tobias had turned his first shovel- 
ful ” 

But at that moment — and it was a truly wel- 
come relief, for I was, indeed, waxing melancholy 
— ^the door of my uncle^s chamber opens gently, 
and out into the corridor steps Mistress Alison, 
She shut the door behind her with a pretty care, 
and seeing me in the grey light, came softly in 
my direction. 

" Good morning to you, cousin,” says I, rising 
from my chair and approaching her. I trust 
my uncft is somewhat recovered by this time ? ” 

** He sleeps, sir,” says she, still very formal. 

** He has had but an ill night, and once I feared 
he was near to death. But he is now asleep, 
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and I have left Priscilla watching by him for 
awhile/' 

By this time we stood over against the window, 
and I saw that her face was pale with watching, 
and that much anxiety was on it She looked 
without, and something in the grey skies and dark 
fields made her shiver and draw the cloak about 
her shoulders closer together. 

“Yo^ are weary, cousin," says 1. "Will you 
not seat yourself in this chair f " 

She looked at the chair and at me, but made 
no oflfer to take it 

" I was going downstairs," says she, medi- 
tatively, " but " 

" Why," says I, innocent enough to all outward 
seeming, " I have dismissed John and Humphrey 
for a brief rest, and it would not be amiss to have 
some one here besides myself, so that if there is 
need, we can give alarm without leaving the post 
With the dawn,” says I, " they will no doubt com- 
mence operations against us." 

" I will remain in that case," she answers, and 
sat her downjn the chair that I had just left^ 
" We must all do our part to defend the house,” 
she says, more to herself than to me. . 

"Aye," says I. 

After tfiat we were for some moments very 
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silent. For my part, I leaned against the wall 
watching her. After a time she looked at me 
gravely. 

“ How long ^ill this continue, think you ? ” she 
says. “ Will it be for some time, or shall we be 
relieved speedily ? " 

“Why,” says I, “I see no prospect of relief, 
cousin. These fellows will doubtless be reinforced, 
and they will then make a desperate assault upon 
us. However,” I says> seeing her grow pale at 
the thought, ** we will hold out as long as we can, 
and we will do our best to contrive some way of 
escape for you and Sir Nicholas. Faith ! ” I says, 
“ I don't see how it’s to be done, seeing that we 
are hemmed in ; but Fll talk it oyer with John 
and Humphrey — the three of us may contrive 
something. As for myself,” I says, dolefully, my 
thoughts going back in their original direction, 

I am a dead man already, and so naught that 
concerns myself matters.” 

"A dead man?” she says, staring at me. 
'*What do you mean by applying such a term 
t8 yourself ^ 

“ Why,* says I, “ I mean what I say. You see, 
cousin, I was sent north with a despatch from 
Cromwell to Fairfax, and — 

" Sir,” she Says, suddenly clothing herself with 
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a gi«at cJJgnity ; I should prefer to know naught 
of your rene — But there she checli ed hersl^C 
I tiiink you are loyally serving my uncle,’’ she 
says, " and myself,” she adds, after a pause ; " and 
1*^1 thank you for it, Master Coope ; but— 

** But I am still a renegade, eh, cousin ? ” says 
I, bitterly. " Why, so I am, I daresay, in your 
eyes. But, egad I a bit o’ sympathy comes amiss 
to no man ; and if one may not expect it from a 
relation — but I’ll not intrude my confidence upon 
you,” I says, and I swung round on my musket, 
and looked out of the window. I think her eyes 
must have followed me, for after a moment she 
spoke, and when I turned she was looking at me 
with some curiosity and concern. 

“If you put it in that way,” she says, medi- 
tatively, and she looked at me again. “ I should 
be sorry to appear unkind to — to anyone who 
had done me a service,” she sayspslowly. 

“ Oh, no thanks, cousin ! ” says I. “ I should 
have done the same for any woman. Faith, you 
did not think that I came here to save you from 
insult because you happened to be my mother^ 
sister’s daughter ? ” ® 

Now, beshrew me if I did not see her catch her 
pretty lips together between her teeth as if in a 
midden vexation I W 
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am aware tbat I am naught to Master 
S^ibhard Cbopc/* she s^s, cold and icy. 

^ I should have done it for any woman,” says I. 
** So no thanks, if you please, mistrcss/t 

And I looked out of the window again. The 
dawn was come by that time, and the east was 
covered, with a broad belt of dun-coloured light 
When I looked round again I could see her face 
quite plainly under the hood of her cloak. 

“ But this danger of yours ? ” she spys, looking 
at me and then away from me. “ I think I — 
perhaps it might be well — ^will you tell me what 
it is?” she says, turning her eyes full on mine 
again. 

“ Why,” says I, “ ’tis just this, cousin. I bear a 
despatch from Cromwell to Fairfax — ^here it is, 
stitched in my doublet. 1 should have delivered 
it last night, and because I have not done so, I 
shall certainly b^ hanged if Fairfax or Cromwell 
get hold of me. ’Tis a most grave dereliction of 
duty that cannot be pardoned. I shall most 
certainly die for it So that you see, between 
being shot here and hanged before Fairfax's tent 
door, I haVe a pretty choice ; and faith ! ” I says, 
** it causes me some concern, for I am not tired of 
life, I assure you.” 

“ And if you had not h<^ of our danger, you 
I 
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would have delivered your despatch last night ? ** 
die says. 

‘* Why/’ I says, “ I was horseless; but I should 
have made shift into camp somehow.” 

“ And did you reflect ? ” she says, rising from 
her chair and standing before me, “ upon what the 
consequences would be if you came here to warn 
us instead of going forward with your despatch ? 
You knew that it was a question of our safety 
against your own ? ” 

But what else she meant to say — and I scarce 
knew what she was anxious to get at — I had no 
opportunity of learning, for at that moment 
there rang out a discharge of musketry from the 
fold, answered by the shots from the corridor 
where Peter and Benjamin were stationed. 

That's a beginning,” says I, and ran off, 
leaving her there without further ceremony. 


IV. 

I found Peter and Benjamin reloading their 
pieces near the window which we had barricaded 
a few hours previously, and immediately called 
on them for news of what had happened^. It 
appeared that as daylight came they had 
watched the stable door jealously, and at last 
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had counted six of our assailants emoge from 
it with their muskets. They had gazed up at 
the window which they had already shattered, 
and evidently catching sight of the lads’ faces — 
for we had left spaces through which we might 
observe whatever went on without — they had 
discharged their pieces at it. Peter and Benjamin 
had dischaiged theirs in return as their assailants 
crowded back within the stable door, but they 
were doubtful as to whether they had hit any 
of them, though Peter thought he had seen one 
man clap his hand to his side as he hurried into 
shelter. 

“ But they were in and out again like a lot o’ 
rabbits on a sand burrow,” says Benjamin. “ You 
saw their fronts and backs within a minute.” 

“Poor sort of fighting,” says I, and bidding 
them stand to the post, I went to find John and 
Humphrey. • 

It was by that time broad daylight, and I 
therefore thought it well to go round the house 
and see how matters stood with us. I found all 
uny men &t their posts, some of them a little 
sleepy udth their long vigil, but all keen enough 
to resent the enemy whenever he thought fit to 
attack ns. 1 contrived that every man should 
be relieved in turn, and sent those thus dis> 
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charged from duty to the kitchen, where Barbara 
saw to their needs. 1 satisfied myself that ail 
our defences were in good order, and that there 
was little chance , of the besiegers breaking in 
upon us at any of the weaker spots in our 
armour. In fact it seemed to me, after going 
round the house for the second time, that unless 
some extraordinary measures yere adopted 
against us, there was no reason why we should 
not hold our own against a whole troop as long 
as our provisioiu lasted. 

I was eaag&ged with John Stirk in further 
strengthening the defence of the window that 
opened into the herb-garden, when Peter came 
to tell me that a man was waving a from the 
stable door. “A flag of truce," says I, and 
hurried away to observe this new action. I 
then saw that the enemy had tied a clout to the 
shaft of a fork, and were waving 4 over the half- 
door of the stable, with an evident desire to 
provoke our attention. “We’ll play the game 
fairly,” says I, and hastily improvised a 
«^cb I bade Peter thrust out of the window» 
while I went to And Mistress Alisoa^' “Thqr 
de^ a parley,” says I, “you must play spcdces- 
woman again, if you please, cousin.” 

“ 1 had rather do aught than bandy words widi 
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Aa&ony DActe,” says die, followtngr me unwH- 
“Put the words into my month, if you 
please, Master Richard." 

However, there was no need for her fears on 
this occasion, for instead of Anthony Dacre di^e 
appeared one of the troopers in answer to our 
^ signal He came across the fold, carrying his 
flag of truce in his right hand, and looking some- 
what quizzically at the barricaded window. '* A 
queer fellow this,” says I, observing him closely. 
“ We should have some sport with hkn.” 

Mistress Alison looked at me with a little flash 
in her eyes. “ Sport I ” she says, and seemed 
as if she would have said more. ■ But the man 
had by that time come close beneath the window, 
and stood looking up at it He was a tall, 
gaunt fellow, with as long a face as ever I saw, 
and a mouth that seemed to twist itself naturdly 
to the pronounoing of long words. 

“Within there!” say he. “Ye that do sufler 
investment, and are as captives in the beleaguered 
city — does anybody hear me or not ? ” 

• “I hear you, sh*,^' says Mistress Alison, putting 
her face to the opening which we had contrived. 

“ What is your wish ? ” 

“Why, mistress," says he, trying to catch a 
glimpse at her, “as for wishes they ate casual 
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uid I have long esdiewed them. I wish 
aaiight save to accomplish my duty ” 

“ I have no time to stand here chattering,” 
says Mistress Alison. “ Come, your errand ! ” 

”1 come as a messenger of peace,” says the 
fellow. “Know, maiden, that my name it is 
Merciful Wig^leskirk, and that my nature is no 
less merciful than my name. I am a man of war, 
and yet my soul hankers exceedingly after 
peace ” 

"Am I to stand listening to this babbler all 
day?” says my cousin to the rest of us. 
“Come, fellow!” she says sharply. “What is 
it that you want ? ” 

“ I desire your surrender, mistress,” says he. 
“There are some of us” — ^he cocked his eye in 
the direction of the stable — “that do carnally 
desire the sight and smell of blood, which are 
matters that I cannot abide. Therefore, I come, 
merciful as my name, to bid you yield yourselves 
in the interest of peace. Let there be peace 
between us, I pray you,” he says, rolling his eyes 
towards the window. < 

“ Is that all you have to say, fellow ? asks my 
cousin. 

“ Verfly, I have spoken, maiden,” says he. 

“ Then,” ^e says, “ you can go back mad say 
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that there will be much blood — yesi, «iough to 
turn your squeamish stomach, ^k, Master 
Merciful Wiggleskirk, unless you and your 
fellbw rascals depart on the instant Whatt 
you come like thieves and robhers, and then 
insult us with your offers of mercy— oh ! ” she 
says, “ get you within shelter, lest we fire upon 
yqu.” 

‘Peace, peace!” he says. “Peace, mistress. 

Wpe in me that I should ” 

f Get your musket in order, Peter,” says she in 
a (oud voice. Whereupon the long-faced man 
uttered a deep groan and hastened back to the 
stable, holding his flag above his head. Mistress 
Aljson turned away without a word, and I was 
fol^wing her when John Stirk stopped me. 

‘(Master Dick,” says he, “there’s a thought 
strikes me that’s worth meditating v^a. 
Thhy’re all in Jhe stable now, and there is but 
on^ door through which they can come, and this 
window commands it Why should they be 
allowed to come through that door. Master Dick ? 
Vthy," says he, “Wouldn’t they have a taste of 
besiegemtnt ? ’' 

“Faith!’’ says I, “a rare notion, John. Why 

did it not strike me before ? However ” 

“.Humphrey and me,” ‘says h^ “posted at this 
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li^tidow will stop any of them from comingthrotijgh 
yt>ndcr door/* 

“ And so you shall,” I says, and gave the ne- 
cessary orders, transferring Peter and Benjamin 
from the window where we stood to John and 
Humphrey’s old post* over the garden do(|r. 
And since we now knew with certainty where 411 
our enemies lay concealed, I withdrew Gregojry 
and Jasper from the courtyard windows and ba^e 
them take the rest of which, being oldish m^n, 
they were somewhat sore in need. This done| I 
went back to John and Humphrey, and waitjed 
the next move of the game. j 

Now, after Merciful Wiggleskirk had returrfed 
to the stable there was for some time no sign of 
any action on the part of the enemy, both halves 
of the door being shut to behind him. But! at 
the end of an hour, the upper half was swijng 
open, and Jack Bargery’s head and shouldprs 
appeared. He was evidently in dispute with 
those inside, for he appeared to be talking ini a 
loud voice, and shook his head fiercely as 
fumbled at the latch of the lower half of thododpn 

There would be little loss to anybody if k 
bullet found its billet in his ugly carcase,” says Iv 
“ Fire, Humphrey.” i 

** With good will,” says he, and pulled the trigger,\ 
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Tbe fellow at the stable door staggered and 
clapped his hand to his shoulder. ** Three inches, 
too high/" says Humphrey musingly, and began 
to reload his piece. " First blood to us, anyway,"* 
says John, “and "twill read them a leesoa^' And 
so it did, for none of them showed so much sts' a 
nose-end at the stable door for the next six hours. 
Instead of being bottled ourselves we had bottled 
them fairly. And yet, as I knew quite well, we 
were enjoying but a temporary respite, for naught 
could be easier when the darkness came on, than 
for one of them to slip away to Pomfret and bring 
assistance from Fairfax’s camp. I marvelled 
more than once that they had not done this the 
previous night, but I suppose Anthony Dacre 
had considered that matters would go better for him 
if he conducted his operations with a small posse 
instead of a large one, the command of which 
would doubtless have been in other hands than his. 

The day wore on in quietness, John and 
Humphrey keeping a sharp watch on the stable 
door. From the time that Jack Bargery had 
dropped back with a bullet in his shoulder until 
late in the afternoon there was no sign of oUr 
assailants. But as it grew dark, the top half of 
the door was thrown open again and the flag once 
more thrust out. I was on guard at the moment, 
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th^ brothers being gone to the kitchen for a bite 
and sup, and I immediately despatched a mes- 
senger for Alison while I waved our own flag 
through the window. It was Merciful Wiggles- 
kirk who once more appeared, and became across 
the ford as Alison answered my summons. 

** I fear I must trouble you again, cousin,” says 
L “ Tis another flag of truce. Will you make 
inquiry of the messenger as to its meaning ? ” 

She frowned as she put her face to the opening. 

Well, fellow ?” says she. ** You are come again, 
eh?” 

“ On a merciful errand, mistress,” he answered. 
" In truths we are at war, but should our enmity 
extend to the very animals ? I pray you, mistress, 
tb call a truce while we lead our horses across the 
ford to drink at the trough. The poor beasts 
do thirst exceeding sore — yea, even as the hart 

desireth ” , 

" No blasphemies, fellow,” says she, and turns 
to me inquiringly. “ What shall I say ? ” she asks. 

“ No,” I says. “ Tis but a trick that they may 
get out of the stable. Once under cover of thck 
house wall they may go where they please 
untouched. In their present position we have 
them safe so long as daylight lasts.” 

“Yes,” she says, meditatively. “Yes-r-but— 
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thare’s a* notion struck me ” she says, looking at 
me with a queer expression in her eyes. ** Your 
danger, Master Richard — I think I sec a way out 
of it Would there be any harm if we allowed 
this man to water his horses, one at a time^ 
on condition that none of his fellows leave the 
stable?^ 

“ No great harm in that,” I says, not quite see- 
ing what she aimed at, but having some faith in 
her woman’s wit ; “ but assure him that if any of 
the others leave the stable they will be shot ” 

She turned to the window. “Listen, fellow,” 
says she. “You may bring out the horses your- 
self, one at a time, and water them at the trough, 
but if one of your companions shows his face we 
shall shoot him.” 

“ Agreed, mistress,” says he. “ Tis for the poor 
animals.”* 

“ And hark ye,” she said, “ there is a little win- 
dow near the trough — place yourself near it when 
you come with the horses — I have something to 
say to you.” 

• I saw the man’s face light up with a greedy 
look, as If he saw some prospect of gain to him- 
self. “I understand, mistress,” says he, and 
hurried off to the stable, while Alison turned to 
me again. 
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I don’t comprehend your meaning, cdusin,” I 
says. “ What is your notion ? ” 

That you should bribe this trooper to carry 
your despatch forward to Fairfax,” says she. “ It 
will but be a day late — and you can explain the 
cause of delay — and — and — it may be the saving 
of your own neck, Master Richard,” she says. 

I stood very still looking at her. ** Hah ! ” says 
I, at last ‘‘So youVe been thinking of that, 
cousin. Why, that’s kind ” 

“Nay,” she says, with a heightened colour, and 
her eyes that had wandered away coming back 
to me, “ let us have no misunderstandings, pray I 
I could ill bear the thought,” she says, “that 
any man should come to his death through ren- 
dering me a service. And so if you think it a 
wise plan ” 

* ** ril try it,” says I, and made haste to summon 
John and Humphrey back to their posts. “If 
any man leaves the stable door except Wi^lcs* 
kirk,” I says, “shoot him on the instant,” and 
with that I ran down to the little window that 
opened on the fold just against the great horse 
trough. As I waited there for Wiggieskirk, I 
cut the stitches that secured the despatch to my 
doublet Then I bethought me that it might 
be well to write some explanation of my conduct, 
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so I burned to the kitchen and found pen and 
ink and hastily wrote a fe^ lines on the back of 
the paper. “ The bearer of these,” I wrote, 
“ delayed by untoward circumstances, sends 
thetn forward by the only available opportunity.” 

That’s all that’s possible,” says I, and went 
back to the window. 

Wiggleskirk was there, keeping the horse and 
the pump between him and the stable. When 
he caught sight of my face, he started, “ Hist 1 ” 
says I, “ come closer, but make no sound. Hark 
ye, lad, art willing to carry something to Fairfax 
at Pomfret for a handful of gold pieces i ” 

“ To Fairfax ? ” he says, with some suspicion. 
And what may it be, master ? ” 

“A despatch from General Cromwell,” says 
I, *‘that should have been delivered last night 
if I had not been surrounded in this fashion.” 

**From Croniwell to Fairfax?” says he, his 
mouth agape, “ Why, that’s very serious matters, 
master. A handful of gold, did you say? But 
what shall I tell ” 

• "There’s naught to tell,” says I. " Here’s the 
despatch, •and there’s the money. Now, will you 
take it, saying naught to your companions out 
there, and asking no questions ? ” 

He looked at the packet, and then at the 
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handful of gold that I had laid on the window- 
sill. “ Agreed ! ” says he. He looked curiously 
into my face. “As soon as it’s dark,” he says. 
“Rely on me — though ’faith, I don’t under- 
. stands ” 

** There’s no need that you should,” says I, 
and shuts the window in his face. I gave a sigh 
of relief as I drew the bolts to — I had, at any 
rate, thanks to Alison, done something to rid 
. myself of the despatch and to secure its delivery. 



Chapter V 


Of my Reconciliation with 
Sir Nicholas, of his Last 
Wish, and of his Death 
and Our own Sore Straits. 


I. 

About eight o’clock on that, the second night 
of our investments, I sat eating my supper in 
the parlour, all my men being at their posts, 
and everything appearing of a satisfying nature. 
I had carefully watched the stable door during 
the evening, and had observed that when the 
darkness was fairly settled down there came 
out a man leading a horse which he mounted 
at the fold-gate. I made no doubt that this 
was Merciful Wiggleskirk, and that he was riding 
for Pomfret on a double mission. Although I 
recognised him for one of them that make a trade 
of canting hypocrisy I had reason to believe that 
*he would deliver the despatch to Fairfax, That, 
then, was one errand ; the other, I took to be 
the seeking of reinforcement for Anthony Dacre 
and his party. But in good sooth, it troubled 
me not at all that there was a prospect of our 
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being attacked in greatet force, for I had all 
along seen that if the enemy chose to invest 
us seriously we must ultimately give way to him. 
It had been my hope that ^Anthony would fail 
to find further help from Fairfax, or that he 
would think it dangerous to his own plans to 
seek it Indeed, I was not without hope that 
the morning might find us with naught , but 
Anthony and his own rascals to deal with, for 
it seemed to me more than likely that if Fairfax 
made enquiiy in the matter of Merciful Wiggles- 
kirk, he would withdraw him and the other 
trooper from Anthony’s service. But whether 
he did or not was all one to me, for however 
things turned I was in a corner, and saw no way 
of getting out of it. 

As I drained the last dregs of ale from my 
tankard there came to my side the lad Walter, 
that had run about the house on tone errand or 
another since the siege began, and whom but a 
moment before I had sent up to John St irk with 
a message. He seemed in haste, and there was 
that in his face which made me start to my feet 
“ Tis Mistress French,” says he ; “ she Wishes to 
sec you at^ Sir Nicholas’s chamber-door — I heard 
her say something to Barbara about his dying ” 
he says, staring at me. 
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‘‘Say naught to the other men,” says I, and 
started for the stairs. I passed Peter and Ben- 
jamin at the garden window. “Keep a good 
watch, lads,” I says. “ They may attempt some- 
thing under cover of the night,” and I turned 
from them to see my cousin advancing to meet 
me. There was no lamp in the corridor, but she 
held a candle in her hand, and by its dim light 
I saw that her face was anxious and that she 
had been weeping. “You sent for me, cousin?” 
says I, and for the first time since I had entered 
the house I took her hand in mine. “ I hope 
my uncle is no worse,” I says. “ May I not see 
him?” 

“ He has been asking for you,” she says, “ I 
think — nay, I am sure — that he is dying. He 
has been very quiet this long time, and has said 
but little. And his mind, somehow, seems so 
much clearer than it has been for some days— - 
it frightens me to see how calm he is.” 

“ Why,” says I, wishful to comfort her, “ do not 
lose heart, cousin, for it may be that he is some- 
what better. But let me into his chamber since 
he has asked for me.” 

She opened the door and motioned me to step 
within. There was no more light in the room 
than came from the logs burning in the hearth, 

K 
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but I saw that Barbara sat by the bedside, 
and that my uncle lay between the sheets very 
straight and still “ Here's Master Richard 
come to see you, Sir Nicholas," says Barbara, 
and got out of her chair with a* sign to me to 
take it. “ A's failing fast," she whispers, as I 
drew near the bed ; “ but a's bent on seeing thee, 
Master Dick." 

I took the chair and leaned over towards my 
uncle's face. I hope I find you somewhat re- 
covered, dear sir," says I, feeling, as I think most 
men feel at such moments, very strange and 
ignorant of what to do or say. “ Your pain, now 
— I trust 'tis abated since " 

“Is it Dick?" says he, opening his eyes and 
trying to turn his head on the pillow. 

‘ Yes, sir," says I. 

“ Ah ! " says he, very . slow and feeble in his 
speech, “ I hear great news df thee. We are 
withstanding a siege, it appears. I could wish 
to give thee some advice as to what should be 
done, nephew." 

“ I shall receive it gladly and with much te- 
spect, sir," says I, “ if it be not too much trouble 
for you to speak with me on these matters." 

“ No trouble," says he, “ no trouble, nephew — 
in these times we must lay aside personal 
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But here Mistress Alison steps up to the 
other side of the bed and lays her hand on 
his. '‘Dear sir,” says she, very gentle and 
pitiful — faith ! I could not have thought she 
was the same woman that had treated me to 
more than one sharp speech — “you will do 
yourself harm to talk so much. If you will 
but rest ” 

“ Pish ! ” says he, in his old peevish fashion. 
“ Let me be, wench. Dick and me has matters 
to talk of. Hark ye, Alison, leave us to our- 
selves awhile — you women are for ever in the 
way when there is business of importance to 
discuss. See them out of the chamber, nephew, 
and come back to thy seat.” 

I looked questioningly at Mistress Alison across 
the bed. She put the tip of her finger to her 
lips and nodded towards the door. As I held it 
open for her, “ P shall remain just without,” she 
whispers. *' If he seems worse. Master Richard, 
call me at once.” “Depend upon me,” says I, 
and shut the door on her and Barbara, and 
\vent back to the bedside. My unole had 
managed to turn his head on the pillow and he 
stared hard at me as I approached. “ Sit thee 
down, nephew,” says he. “ Tis poor work talk- 
ing of serious matters when women are about 
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And how goes the*‘^iege, Dick — shall we with- 
stand the enemy ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” says I, ‘‘ I see no reason why we 
should not. I have taken care that ajl our 
defences are strengthened and that everything 
is in proper order.’’ 

" Aye,” he says, “ aye. Alison has told me as 
much — she praised thy generalship, I could 
like,” he says, “to know how all this came 
about. What led to it, nephew ? — these women, 
they have no talent for telling a straight 
tale.*' 

” Why, sir,” says I, “ there’s little to tell ” — but 
I began and told him how I had chanced to come 
into possession of Anthony Dacre's plot, and of 
what had befallen us since then. He lay there, 
very quiet, listening to what I had to say, and 
making no more comment than an occasional 
curse on Anthony for his villainy. And when I 
had finished, “ Thou hast done very well, nephew,” 
says he. Twas well thought of to warn us of 
our danger. So thou didst join the rebels, eh ? ” 
he says with a straight look at me. ^ 

“ Yes, sir,” says I. “ Since my duty seemed to 
need it — though, indeed, I was sorry to do aught 
that was against your wishes,” I says, looking 
straight back at him. * 
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“ Well, well,” says he. I must not reproach 
thee now, Dick ; and, besides, I have known 
some good men that have thought as thou 
thinkest on these matters. But I wish thou 
hadst been plain with me — ^there was some- 
thing of the lawyer in thy manner of departing, 
nephew,** he says, favouring me with another 
keen look. 

“ Why, dear sir,** says I, very loth, as you may 
conceive, to excite or vex him, “ it was for your 
own sake that 1 so behaved myself. And 
besides,** I says, “you would have locked me 
up if I had dared to proclaim myself.** 

“ Swounds ! ** says he, with a spark of the old 
fire in him, “ and so I would, egad ! Well, well, 
*tis too late now to kick sleeping dogs, and Tm 
pleased vdth thee, Dick, for thy recent Conduct 
The lass Alison seems mighty taken with 
thee.” • 

“ I was afraid,** says I, “ that Mistress Alison 
looked on me as a renegade, and could ill 
abide my presence.** 

•“ Pish I ** says he, “ *tis a woman*s way. 1*11 
not deny,*'* he says, “ that she has had no liking 
for thee, because the wench is all for His 
Majesty, and we love not to have a ren^ade in 
the family, nephew Dick. But thy conduct of 
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tile last day or two/' he says, “ has changed her 
thoughts of thee, an I mistake not. There is a 
cordial by thee, lad ; give me a drink — I grow 
somewhat faint" 

" Dear sir,” says I, “ I am sure that it is not 
good for you to talk. Let me go away, and do 
you compose yourself to sleep.” 

“Faith!” says he, making a wry face as he 
drank the cordial, “I shall have sleep enough 
enow, nephew. Let me talk while I can. What 
thinkest thou of thy cousin, Dick?” he says, 
giving me a sharp glance. 

« Why, sir,” says I, “ I think she is the hand- 
somest woman I ever saw.” 

“ Ha ! ” says he. “ Thou thinkest so, eh ? I 
have left her all I have,” he says, still keeping 
his eyes on mine. “Every acre and every 
penny,” says he. 

“ I am unfeignedly glad to hear it, sir,” says I, 
“for I am sure she deserves it.” 

“It would ha* been thine,” he says, “if thou 
hadst behaved thyself.** 

“ One must pay for misbehaviour, sir/* says 1 

“ I am not sure,” says he, plucking ut the bed- 
clothes, “ that I should not alter matters if there 
were a chance.** 

“ Pray you, sir/' says I, “ don*t think of such a 
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thing. I am vqy well provided for/’ I says. 
And so I was, seeing that I was pretty sure to be 
either shot or hanged within the next few days* 

“ Well, well,” says he. But things will turn 
out well. I wish thee to marry Alison, nephew 
Dick.” 

“ Sir ! ” says I. , 

“ Swounds ! ” says he. ** Thou art not already 
married ? ” 

“ No, dear sir,” says 1. 

“ Then there is no need for astonishment,” says 
he. ** And, egad, she is as proper a wench ” 

“ Sir,” says I. ‘‘ She is the handsomest woman 
that ever I saw, but I fear she is beyond me. 
And besides,” I says, “I don’t think she likes 
me.” 

“Pish!” says he. “Thou art but a lad, and 
therefore knowest naught of women. There is 
but one way of^wooing, and that is to be master- 
ful. Let ’em see that you’re master/* he says, 
with a chuckle that came very feeble, “and 
they’re won.” 

• “ Faith ! ” thinks I, “ If that’s so I must ha** 
won my •fair cousin already, for I have been 
masterful enough with her, in all conscience ! I 
will bear your advice in mind, sir,” I says aloud. 

“ I would like to see it,” he says, as if to him- 
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self. “But my days are nui^^bered, nephew. 
Howbeit, if I die before this trouUe comes 
to an end, I trust to thee to see my cousin 
in safety.” 

“ Sir,” says I. “ I will defend her to the best 
of my power. Trust me for that,” I says, laying 
my hand on his own, which was very cold and 
white. 

“ Well,” says he, “ that’s a comforting thought 
to me, Dick, for the lass has served my old age 
with much diligence and kindliness, though, egad,” 
he says, ‘‘ she has the devil’s own temper, an you 
stroke her the wrong way. But there’s a thing 
that I want to say to thee, Dick — bend down to 
me — ye may both be in need of money jere long, 
for things wear a troubled complexion. Hark 
ye, lad, there is gold and jewels hidden away 
under the hearthstone of the room where my dry 
herbs are kept. Use them as yqja think fit,” he 
says, “there may be occasion to carry them 
about your person — there’s more families than 
one homeless at this time, and nobody knows 
what may happen.” , 

“ Have no fear, sir,” says I. 

“ Swounds ! ” says he. “ What’s the good o’t ? 
A dying man hath neither fears nor hopes, 
nephew And faith, I think I have maybe 
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talked too much; call in the women, Dick, — 
Alison is(|the rarest nurse.” 

So I Hastened to the door for my cousin and 
Barbara, and bade them enter. Sir Nicholas 
turned his head to me again. “ See to thy 
defences, lad,” says he. “ Egad, I wish I could 
be with thee ! ” But there his face turned very 
white, and the women ran to him, so I softly 
closed the door and went off to see to my men. 


II. 


I was in some expectation during the rest of 
the night that a reinforcement of the besiegers 
might after all take place, and that we should be 
severely assaulted under cover of the darkness. 
The hours went by, however, without anything 
of this sort happening, and as it wore towards 
early morning I made up my mind that the night 
was to be utterly peaceful. We had kept such 
observation as we could upon the enemy, and it 
was my firm conviction that some of them dt 
Jpast had escaped from the stable during the night 
and withdrawn to more comfortable quarters. 
But since we had no assurance that an assault 
might not be made upon us at any moment, I 
kept the men to their posts, and myself patrolled 
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tlite house ceaselessly, only pausing now and 
then to call at my uncle's chamber-door and 
enquire for his health. About three o'clock in 
the morning as I stood at the head of the great 
staircase resting myself a brief moment, old 
Barbara came out of the kitchen and called my 
name softly. “ What is it ? ” says I, going down 
to her in the darkness, which we preserved 
strictly, lest the besiegers should have any profit 
of our lamps and candles. “ Is there aught afoot, 
Barbara ? " 

She beckoned me within the kitchen. “ Master 
Dick,*’ says she, pointing to the door that stood 
open ’twixt us and the scullery, “there is the 
curiousest tapping noise on the little window by 
the horse trough. Tap-tap-tap, tap, tap, it goes,” 
she says. “ I ha’ listened to it this ten minutes. 
It must be a sign, Master Dick,” she says fear- 
fully. “ To be sure, the blind in your poor uncle’s 
chamber fell this afternoon, but signs may come 
more than one at a time, eh, Master Dick ? Hark 
y^u — why, ’tis there again.” 

I stepped lightly towards the scullery door an^ 
heard the sound she spoke of. “ Sign os no sign,” 
says I, “ ril see what it is, Barbara ” and I stepped 
within. But the thought occurring to me that 
this might signify some message from Merciful 
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Wiggleskirk I turned and closed the door, " Best 
not let in any light from the kitchen ” says I, lest 
the enemy see it.” So I left Barbara there and 
went to the little window alone. After a time the 
tapping came again. Whereupon, keeping under 
cover of the wall, I put out my finger and tapped 
lightly in response. An answering knock coming 
from without, I undid the bolt and spoke. " Who’s 
there } ” says I. But lest it should be some trick 
of the enemy I kept closely behind the wall, for 
I had no mind to show my face at the window 
and receive a bullet in eyes or mouth. 

However, as I had conjectured, it was Merciful 
Wiggleskirk that stood without “ Tis I, master,” 
says he, and I have tapped and tapped this half- 
hour. I do naught by halves,” he says, “ and I 
could not ha’ rested until I had told you how I 
sped with my mission,” 

“ I am beholden to you,” says L ** Ifou de- 
livered the despatch in safety ? ” 

“ It is in the hands of Fairfax himself, master,” 
sd,ys he. “ Great news or small, he knoweth every 
#jot and tittle on’t.” 

** That’s well,” says I, much relieved. “ I thank 
you, Master Wiggleskirk.” 

"Why,” says he, "I need naught of that sort, 
master, for you paid me excellent well. But 1 am 
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new come from the camp, and since you are one 
of ns—” 

** What does that mean ? ” I says. 

"I heard that you were of the true political 
creed,” says he. ” Faith, how could you be aught 
else, seeing that you carried a despatch from 
Cromwell ? ” 

“I perceive your meaning” says I. ''Go on, 
pray,” 

“ Why,” he says, dropping his voice to a whisper, 
"as you are one of us I thought it well to tell 
you that ere sunrise there will be a troop here to 
reduce this place to submission. I was accom- 
panied to camp,” he says, " by Master Dacre, who 
seems to have ingratiated himself with Colonel 
Sands, and now you are to be closely invested 
and reduced. And, hark ye. Master Coope,” he 
says, " if I were you I would ” 

What more he would have said was lost to me, 
for at that moment Anthony Dacre's voice called 
across the fold. "What the murrain, Wiggles- 
kirk ! does it take an hour to water thy beast ? ” 
says he, and we heard his steps on the frosted « 
straw as he came towards us. I shut thd window 
and the trooper moved away. I caught sight 
of his figure and of Anthony Dacre's outlined 
against the darkness beyond, and for a moment 
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was tempted to see whether a bullet from my 
pistol could not pick out the right man. But on 
second thoughts I refrained, and went back to the 
kitchen and thence to the upper storey to resume 
my patrol, encourage my men, make enquiry after 
Sir Nicholas, and wait for daybreak. 

Now, when daybreak came there was ample 
proof that Merciful Wiggleskirk*s recent state- 
ment had been based on truth. The house was 
surrounded by troopers, who rode hither and 
thither as if to take observation of their position. 
There was an officer with them who plainly 
assumed command — as for Anthony Dacre I saw 
naught of him nor of his gang. I went round 
the posts which I had already established and 
exhorted my men to be brave and vigilant. The 
lads Peter and Benjamin were somewhat con- 
cerned because of the array now set before them, 
and so instead of leaving them together I made 
Peter exchange places with Humphrey Stirk, 
thinking that one tried man and a lad together 
was better than two untried lads. Gregory and 
Jasper I found unconcerned and ready— they had 
more failh in our defences, I think, than I had. 

Having assured myself that all was in order for 
the struggle which I now saw we must quickly 
eng^e in, I went to Sir Nicholas's chamber to 
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see how he did. He was by that time sinking 
fast, having undergone a great change at cock- 
crow. Alison and Barbara were in close attend- 
ance upon him, and as there was naught that 
needed my immediate attention outside I pre- 
pared to stay with them for a little while. But 
then came John Stirk knocking at the door and 
asking if I were within. I joined him in the 
corridor on the instant "The officer,” says he, 
pointing to the window overlooking the garden. 
“ He is without there, flying a flag, and demand- 
ing to speak with you. Master Coope.” 

" Did he ask for me by name } ” says I, mightily 
surprised. " He must have meant Sir Nicholas.” 

"He said Master Richard Coope,” says John. 
“There’s a fine lot of ’em without,” he says, as 
we went towards the garden window, and, faith, 
he was right there, as I saw when I ^oked out 
Whether it was that he wished to mal^a brave 
show and frighten us into resistance,* % cannot 
say, but he had drawn up all his men in the 
garden, where their horses’ feet made sad havoc 
with my uncle’s trim lawns. The officer himself 
sat his horse a little in advance of the rest, and 
when I appeared at the window was giving s^e 
order to a man who stood at his side bearing a 
white flag. 
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I opened the window and leaned out "You 
have asked for Richard Coope, sir,” says I, look- 
ing down at the officer. "What is it that you 
wish with me ? ” 

"You are Master Richard Coope?” says he, 
looking at me with some curiosity. 

" The same,” says L 

" I would like to hold parley with you, Master 
Coope,” says he. "I am Captain Holdsworth, 
and am charged with your arrest, and with that 
of Sir Nicholas Coope and his niece, Mistress 
Alison French. Do you purpose to submit your- 
selves to me? ” says he, as polite as if he asked me 
whether I preferred white bread to brown. " Or 
shall we be under the necessity of using force ? ” 
he says, first cocking his eye at the brave show of 
thirty odd troopers behind him, and then glancing 
at me witji" an arch expression. 

" Why, sir,” «ays I, " I fear you will be under the 
necessity you speak of, for we have no mind to 
submit ourselves to you. Why should we ?” I says, 
giving him back a smile as gracious as his own, 

• "This is Fairfax’s own hand,” says he, pro- 
ducing a paper, and pointing to some writing in 
the corner. 

" I am so far away from it that I do not recog- 
nise it, sir,” says I. 
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He put the paper within his doublet. ^*Can 
we not talk matters over, Master Coope.^” says he. 

With all the pleasure in the world, sir,’* says 
I, “That is,** I says, “if you love to discuss 
matters in so public a fashion.** 

He looked round him. “ But I don*t,’* he says. 
“Come, Master Coope, we are gentlemen and 
can trust each other. I will dismiss my men to 
a "distance and you shall come down and talk 
with me — or I will enter the house and talk with 
you. I am quite indifferent,’* he says. 

“ Why, sir,** says I, “ *tis, I assure you, no easy 
matter for me to leave the house or for you to 
enter it. But if you will dismiss your forces, or 
give me your word of honour that you will not 
suffer them to molest or hinder me, I will come 
into the garden and talk with you right willingly.** 
“ I will do both, Master Coope,” says he. And 
therewith he turned and dismissed his men, 
bidding them retire into the meadow that lay 
beyond the garden. “You have safe conduct out 
and in,** he says, looking at me. “ I await your 
coming with eagerness, Master Coope.” 

As I passed my uncle’s door Alison came 
out of his room and laid a hand on my arm. 
“ Barbara tells me you are going to hold parley 
with the enemy,” she says. “You will have no 
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dealings with him in the way of surrender ? ” she 
says, looking at me very hard. 

“ Surrender ? ” says I, smiling. " Come, cousin, 
what do you take me for ? ** 

“ I have better thoughts of you than that,” says 
she. She turned and looked at the door that 
separated us from Sir Nicholas. “ He is near the 
end,” she says sadly. “ Let him die a free man, 
Richard, even if the old house is tumbling about 
his death-bed.” 

“Give me your hand on it, cousin,” says I, 
strangely moved. She put her hand in mine 
and looked into my eyes. “I trust you,” she 
says, and withdrew her hand, and went back into 
Sir Nicholas’s chamber. 

I called John Stirk to me as I ran down the 
stairs, and with his aid I moved sufficient of the 
barricade that secured the window in the herb- 
room to enable me to get out. “ Wait there with 
your musket until my safe return, John,” says I, 
and hurried round the corner of the house into 
the fiower-gardea The officer waited me there, . 
leaning against hh horse. “So we are to talk, 
sir,” says L coming up to him. 

“ And I am glad of the chance, Master Coope,” 
says he, frankly. “This is a strange business, 
and to tell you the truth, though I must and 
L 
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4iaU do my duty as a soldier, I am loth to be 
mixed up in it” 

“ Sir,” says I, " I am utterly at a loss to under- 
stand you.” 

“ Are you so ? ” says he. Look you, Master 
Coope, how would you explain such things as 
these? Three days ago, Fairfax issues his war- 
rant for the attachment of Sir Nicholas, your 
unde, who has been mighty active of late in vex- 
ing and annoying the Parliamentarian forces now 
investing Pomfret Castle. In order that the thing 
may be done with as little violence as possible to 
the old knight’s feelings, he entrusts the warrant 
to your kinsman, Master Dacre, who on coming 
to the house, finds it already prepared to with- 
stand a siege. Now within twenty-four hours of 
his sitting down before it- — ” 

** Or skulking in the stable,” says I, ‘‘ but I 
interrupt you, sir,” I says. Pray proceed.” 

“ Within twenty-four hours of^its investment,” 
he says, “you secretly hand a most important de- 
spatch to one of his troopers, bidding him ” 

“ Bribing him,” says I. 

“ Why, of course,” says he, laughii^g, " but at 
any rate, he was to carry it to Fairfax. And so 
he docs, and it proves to be a despatch from 
Cromwell, of great moment And so, naturally, 
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Fairfax wants to know how you, the bearer, came 
to be in the house of a Royalist when you should 
have been making all speed to him with the de- 
spatch — ^and since he wants to know, he will 
know, and that. Master Coope,” he says, “ is why 
I’m here.” 

“ Sir,” says I, “ if I tell you the exact facts of 
the case, will you make Fairfax immediately 
acquainted with them ? For I can assure you 
they are somewhat different to the representations 
made to him by that fox, Anthony Dacre,” I says, 
looking hard at him. 

“I will indeed fulful your wish,” he sa)^. 
“Faith, I thought there must be some other 
aspect of the case." 

“ You shall see the true one,” I says, and I told 
him of all that had chanced since I came to the 
top of the road at Barnsdale He listened atten- 
tively. “And a much more likely story than 
t’other ! ’’ says te, when I had finished. “ I will 
repeat it to a trusty messenger and send him on 
to Fairfax at once. But, Master Coope,” says 
Ije, “why not submit yourselves and go with 
me to Fairfax? Tell him your tale with your 
own lips,” he says. 

“Why, sir,” sa3« I, "personally, I have no 
objection to going before -Fairfax. But within 
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the house, my uncle lies dying, and my cousin is 
at his bedside, and neither will yield to you ex- 
cept by force. And while they're there," says I, 
"there I shall stay.” 

"Then our negotiations must fall through,” 
says he, regretfully. " Is there no chance, Master 
Coope — for look you, I must do my duty — Fair- 
fax and Sands are stem men, and I am jealously 
watched.” 

"Sir,” I says, "there is no help for it — 
must each do our duty in our own fashion. Your 
bullets,” I says, with a glance at the old walls, 
" will find something to resist them.” 

"Well,” says he, "'tis a pity, Master Coope, 
but — at least let us shake hands ere we fight,” he 
says, and held out his own. 

" With all the pleasure in the world,” says I, 

"We shall meet again, I think,” he says — and 
so I left him and hastened to rejoin John Stirk 
and make good the window. 

III. 

As we were now to engage in operations to which 
those that we had already gone through were as 
child’s play, I thought it well to call all my men 
together and give them some inkling of what was 
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about to take place. I had no doubt that Cap- 
tain Holdsworth and his troopers would presently 
attack us with much persistence, but as nly sen- 
tinels were already posted to the best advantage, 
and as we should mainly have to depend upon 
the strength of the old house itself and of the 
barricades that we had constructed, I reflected 
that a few moments given over to friendly con- 
sideration of our position would not be spent 
amiss. I ■therefore sent John Stirk to collect our 
forces, who presently met me in the great hall, 
each man bearing his weapon, and evidently agog 
with excited interest as to the result of my parley 
with the enemy. 

‘‘Now, lads,"' says I, facing them, “we are at 
last in for some hot work. I have parleyed with 
the leader of the troops outside, and found him as 
reasonable a gentleman as ever bestrode a horse, 
but as firm in fcis notions of duty as I trust you 
and I are. He has to do his duty, which is to 
arrest Sir Nicholas, Mistress French, and myself. 
We have to do ours, and what that is,” I says, 
lobking quickly from one face to another, “ what 
that is, lads, you all know. So there's naught for 
it but for him to attack, and for us to defend. 
But, lads,. since we are all of us volunteers in this 
matter, so to speak, tell me whether I have done 
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tite iight thing in refusing to submit ? Have I 
done what my uncle would have done had he 
been elsewhere than on his death-bed ? And have 
1 done what’s good to all of you ? Speak, lads.” 

‘*Tis what Sir Nicholas had done, and it is 
good to me,” says Gregory, grounding his musket 
with a bang. 

^ So say I,” says Jasper. 

The three lads said naught, being of a shy dis- 
position, but they nodded their heads and handled 
their guns, and looked from one to the other of 
us. John and Humphrey said Yes — ’tis good,” 
in one breath. But so that we might all know 
what we were after, I spoke again. 

Now, lads,” says I, “ let’s understand matters 
fairly. We may all very soon be shot or slain in 
some other way — is there any of you that would 
like to make his escape while there’s a chance ? 
If there is, let him speak.” I looked at the lad 
Walter who was youngest of all of us. ** What 
say you, lad ? ” says I. “ Come, speak out — we 
shall not think the less of thee if thou wouldst 
like to be free of this business.” ^ 

But the lad shook his head, and flushed as red 
as a peony. “ I’m for biding where I am, Master 
Dick,” says he. “And me, too,” says Peter, 
“ and me,” say Benjamin. 
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Why/* says I, ** I think we*re all of a mind. 
So now to our posts, lads, and let’s do our best 
They will not break through our defences so 
easily, and we have the advantage of saft 
cover.” 

And there I was right, and events quickly 
proved it. When we reached the upper storey, 
and I could keep an eye on the operations of 
the enemy, I perceived that Captain Holdsworth 
was putting his men at various points around 
the house, with the view of covering those of 
our positions which previous incidents had 
made Anthony Dacre already acquainted with. 
Thus he had placed a squad in the stable, and 
they were now engaged in piercing the wall 
at intervals from the inside; several men were 
in the summer-house across the garden, while 
others occupied the barn, and commanded the 
window on the^right hand side of the courtyard. 
I made note of all these preparations, and 
bade my men observe them with care, but 
directed that no shot should be fired until the 
e^emy actually came to the attack. I was 
somewhat curious to see in what mode they 
would do this, and felt that it would repay us 
to save our powder and ball until we knew 
just what was going to be done. 
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AbcHit half-past nine o’clock L perceived that 
we were about to enter upon the struggle. 
Some twenty-five troopers were arrayed at our 
front, finding such cover as they could in, the 
summer-house, behind the wall, and in the rear 
of the trees. Captain Holdsworth, who had 
dismounted, was going hither and thither, but 
it was also evident that something was develop- 
ing close to the house wall, which we, from our 
position in the upper windows were unable to 
see. ** We must know what’s going on,” says I, 
"but how to do it I can’t think.” And, indeed, 
the thing was difficult, for all the windows on 
the ground floor were barricaded and strength- 
ened, so that it was impossible to see out of 
any of them. ‘‘What of the garret windows?” 
thinks I. " I may get a peep from one of them 
without being seen,” and on the instant I ran 
up the stair and into a little place immediately 
above the garden door. I opened the casement, 
and pushed out head and shoulders, and as I 
did so I heard the report of a musket below, 
and felt a sudden sharp pain as if a hot needle 
had been laid against the skin of my forehead. 
I withdrew my head instantly, and as I did so 
another half-dozen of bullets came rattling about 
the window. " Too late, my masters 1 ” say? I, 
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and ran, laughing, dovim the stairs, satisfied 
with my endeavour. For in the rapid glance 
that I had taken of the garden below I had seen 
and comprehended what they were after. From 
the stackyard beyond the bam they had brought 
one of the great pieces of timber on which the 
foundations of a hayrick was laid, and a half- 
score of stalwart fellows were getting it into 
position, so that they might batter the door in. 
As I came to John Stirk’s post again we heard 
the first blow, and felt the old walls shake with 
its force. “ Let them batter,” says I, and wiped 
away the blood that ran down my nose from the 
scratch on my forehead. ” They will want a stout 
ram to break through our barricade,*' says I, and 
I picked up my musket and prepared for action. 

As our defences seemed to be most needed at 
the front of the house, I sent the lad Walter to 
fetch Humplujey Stirk from his post over- 
looking the fold, and Gregory from the court- 
yard window. There were now five of us in 
the corridor, and to each man I assigned a 
window, bidding all to shoot straight, and 
keep undhr cover as closely as was possible. 
“ And since we're all ready,” says I, rais- 
ing my voice, and presenting my piece, 
“pick your man, lads, and let them have 
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it/* And therewith, keeping behind the wall as 
well as I could, I knocked out a pane of glass, 
and took aim at Holdsworth, who was directing 
operations, partly covered by a tree. The others 
fired at the same time, and almost on the instant 
there came back a volley from the enemy, and 
the garden, from the high wall to our windows 
was filled with smoke that hung heavy in the 
damp air. And after that there was no need 
for us to knock out more panes of glass when 
we wished to point our muskets, for with the 
first fusilade the enemy shattered our windows 
to pieces, and the corridor was strewn with 
splinters of wood and glass, and fragments of 
the plaster that came tumbling from the wall 
behind us. 

It was on this scene that Mistress Alison’s 
eyes fell when she suddenly opened the door of 
my uncle's chamber, and came hurriedly towards 
me. ** Back, cousin ! ” says I, rushing to meet 
her. "Your life " But she came on, hold- 
ing out her hands to me. “Quicff! " she says. 
‘*0h, be quick, cousin!" And then I knevT 
what she meant, and threw aside my musk^ 
and with a hasty cry to my men to stand to 
their iposts I took her hand and hastened with 
her into Sir Nicholas’s room. 
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Faith ! in the days that , came afterwards I 
have often thought, always with a deal of 
softness, of the good old knight’s death-bed. 
He lay there, very straight and calm, with me 
on one side of him, and Alison on t’other, and 
poor old Barbara, weeping and bemoaning him, 
at his feet, and thanks to the stout door and 
the heavy curtain the chamber seemed peaceful, 
and yet through all its peacefulness there came 
the thump, thump, thump, of the battering ram 
and the crash and rattle of the musketry. 
When I first approached him I think he knew 
naught, but presently a fiercer discharge, that 
seemed like to bring the old house tumbling 
about our ears, called him back to life, and he 
opened his eyes, and looked at me. 

** Ah ! ” says he, very feeble and low in voice. 
“ So we are at it, Dick ? ” There was a sudden 
flash of fire in his old eyes, and a blot of colour 
showed itself on his cheek, that had grown thin 
and pale. He looked at Alison, and from her 
to me again.* Another fierce rattle of musketry 
tame from without, and one bullet, glancing 
from the casement in the corridor, struck and 
buried itself in the door of the chamber. My 
uncle made some faint show of raising himself 
in his bed. ‘‘ To thy post, Dick ! ” says he, and 
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suddenly drops back on his pillow, and died as 
quietly as a child goes to sleep. 

“ Tis over, cousin,” I whispers across the bed. 
Alison looked from his face to mine, and I saw 
that the girl had a rare faculty of keeping her 
feelings in control. “Leave us now, cousin,” 
she says. But since that might be the last 
chance that I should ever have of seeing my 
imcle again, I took another look at him and 
laid my hand on his. Then I turned to the 
door, and passed from the quietness of the death- 
chamber into the hell that raged without. 

The corridor was thick with smoke: my feet 
kicked against the splintered wood and glass, or 
stumbled over the heaps of plaster that were 
being rapidly piled up along the floor. Faith, 
the enemy were making hot work of it I But my 
men were unhurt, save that John Stirk had been 
struck in the side by a half-spent bullet, and that 
Peter's face was scratched by a shower of falling 
glass. “ Stand to your posts ! ” I cried to them, 
and ran downstairs to see how the garden door 
had withstood its battering. I found it safe as a’ 
rock — what it might have suflTered without I 
know not, but within, its heavy bolts and bars, 
supported by the mass of furniture that we had 
piled s^imt it, still held the thick oaken frame 
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sound, and I felt assured that naught less than a 
cannonade would break through it 
. While I stood in the hall, examining our de- 
fences, there came the thump, thump of the 
battering-ram from the other door leading to the 
courtyard. I laughed when I heard it, for the 
enemy might as well have tried to break in through 
a twelve-foot wall as through the barricade which 
he was now attempting. The door opened into 
a porch, and the porch was filled with heavy 
flagstones that we had hastily tom up from the 
scullery and pantiy^’ floor, and disposed in such a f 
fashion that the whole formed a tight wedge 
between the door itself and the stout wall facing 
it on the inside. But secure as I felt about the 
door, I was not so sure of our ability to 
direct a smart fire upon the men engaged in 
battering it I hastened to the window on the 
right hand sic^e of the courtyard, and found that 
Holdsworth’s troopers, stationed in the bam, 
were keeping up such a fusilade upon us as ren- 
dered it impossible for my men to do more than 
get an occasional shot from a sharp angle of the 
casement.* I accordingly withdrew them to the 
window on the other side, and from this point 
we did considerable execution, until Holdsworth 
brought up a number of men behind the low wall 
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of die orchard that ran between the gable end of* 
the house and the village street, and there direct- 
ings their fire upon us, we were compelled to 
retreat to safer cover. However, the door re- 
mained as impregnable as that leading into the 
front garden, and presently the men drew off and 
there was an interval of peace, after which the 
fight was continued by the interchange of occa- 
sional shots on either side, both of us keeping 
a sharp lookout, and discharging our pieces 
whenever besieged or besiegers drew out of cover. 
And as we were in a much better position than 
they, we succeeded in effecting much damage 
amongst them at no cost to ourselves. 

About the middle of the afternoon Captain 
Holdsworth himself was shot dead by Humphrey 
Stirk as he incautiously made across the garden, 
where he was evidently going to give orders to 
the men posted in the summer house. I was 
sorry to hear this news, for he hadf parleyed with 
me in the frankest manner, and had shown some 
solicitude for our position, but, after all, 'twas the 
fortune of war, and might have been my own fate, 
or Humphrey’s. However, there was no doubt that 
it made matters still more difficult for me, in one 
respect— “if we managed to escape with our lives 
and fell into Fairfax’s hands, he would not deal 
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’ any the more mercifully with me because one of 
his officers met his death in the effort to appre- 
hend me. 

We continued to exchange shots wi^h ^e 
enemy until night fell, when , a cessatteiS of 
hostilities took place, save for an oOeasional 
fusilade when either side showed a light. That 
was a sad night, for everybody in the house 
knew that Sir Nicholas lay dead in our midst, 
and there was none that did not mourn him with 
much sincerity. As for me I was sore concerned 
as to what was to come, for I felt sure that 
Fairfax would eventually reduce us to sub-' 
mission, and the thought of what might then 
chance to Alison made me anxious. But here 
again I was somewhat helped by that curious 
fellow, Merciful Wiggleskirk, who came tapping 
in the darkness at the little window pane in 
the scullery, and bade Walter fetch me to 
him. 

‘^You here again?” says I. **What is it, 
friend?” 

^ Master Coope,” says he, “ you paid me nobly, 
and I'll gwe you a hint. If you can get out o' 
the house,” he says, “do so on the instant. 
Captain Blackburn is coming in the early morn- 
ing with more men, and they are bringing cannon 
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wth them. Make your way out o’ the house 
during the night, Master Coope.” 

He ran oflf across the fold, and I shut the 
mndow and stood musing in the dark scullery. 
If they were bringing cannon against us it was 
all over. “ We shall have the old house heaped 
in ruins over us ere noon ! ” I says. But since 
I was not yet weary of life, I sought my cousin, 
intending to take counsel with her as to our next 
step. 



Chapter VI 


Of my Remarkable Ad- 
ventures with Gregory and 
our Fortunate Discovery, 

Sir Nicholases Burial in 
own House, and of my Flight 
with Mistress Alispn. 


I. 

Alison was in the death chamber, where Sir 
Nicholas*s body lay stiff and stark in its shroud. 
They had prepared him for his burial, Alison and 
old Barbara, with as much care as if he had been 
like to be buried with all the pomp and cere- 
mony that is the due of a man of rank. The 
good old knight lay in his finest night clothes, 
the best linen the house afforded was spread on 
his bed, and they had lighted candles on either 
side of him, and hung the walls with black cloth. 
And since everything in that room was so mourn- 
ful I would not talk there, but took my cousin 
down the®stairs to the hall, whore I made her sit 
near the fire while I addressed myself to her on 
the business then troubling me. She was looking 
pale and wearied, which was no matter of sur- 
M 
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prise, seeing that there had been precious little 
rest for anybody in that house since the invest- 
ment began, 

** Now, cousin,” says I, there is need for some 
counsel "twixt you and me. We are come to a 
sharp pass, cousin,” I says, “ and unless we use 
our wits we are like to be undone.” 

** What is it ? ” she says. “ Has aught of 
moment happened to us } ” 

** Why,” says I, “ 'tis difficult to say what is 
and what is not of moment — one thing so leads 
to another. But I fear that the worst will happen 
to ms in the morning.” 

** The worst ? ” she says. “ And what is that ? ” 

“We killed their captain this afternoon,” says 
I. “ As pleasant a fellow as e'er I spoke to, poor 
gentleman! And now I hear from that knave 
Wiggleskirk — though, indeed, he has done us 
more than one good turn— ;that another com- 
mander is coming with the dawn, and will bring 
cannon with him.” 

She raised her head and looked at me steadily, 

“So we shall have the old house tumbling 
about our ears?” , 

“ We shall,” says I, 

“Well?” says she, after regarding me again at 
some length. 
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"Well?” says 1. 

Is that all you had to say ? ” she asks. 

Nay;* says I, not seeing aught of her meaning, 
” I wanted to speak with you of our escape/* 

She lifted heV head somewhat, and stared at 
me for a full minute ere she broke into a shrill 
laughter. 

“ Escape ? ” she said. Escape ? Did you say 
escape. Master Richard ? So you would flee the 
old house, eh, and leave ** — she turned and pointed 
her hand towards the stair — “ and leave his body 
to— come, I think you did not mean escape ? ’* she 
says, with a searching look at me. 

^ “ Faith ! ** says I, not taking her at all, ”but I 
did, cousin. Bethink you — what can we do 
against cannon ? The old walls will be shattered 
to pieces with half a score discharges. 'Tis our 
duty, I take it, to think of our own lives — ^and 
besides, ther^ are those in the house,** I says, 
** that we must needs consider, for we*ve no right 
to peril their lives for the sake of ours.** 

‘'Let them begone, then,’* says she. “Did I 
•ever ask them to come here? Escape? We 
might be rats that have crept to the very bottom 
0 * the stack ! *’ she says, with a flash of the old 
temper. 

“Egad!” says I, laughing in spite, of myself. 
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“And thafs a marvellous neat comparison, cousin. 
Rats we are, and prettily caged, too, and so ” 

**And so keep your comparisons to yourself, 
Master Richard,” says she, rising with a mighty 
fine air of dignity and marching across the halL 
“ And your escape, too,” she says, with a glance 
over her shoulder. “ As for me,” she says, paus- 
ing with one foot on the stair and looking me 
steadily in the face, " here I am, and here I stay 
while one stone stands on another,” and she went 
up the staircase and vanished, leaving me there 
full of wonder. “ What the devil am I to do } ” 
sa)rs I, biting my nails with vexation. “ Was ever 
such a contrary piece of woman flesh ? And I 
thought she was beginning to show me some soft- 
ness — Lord ! ” I says, with a sigh that seemed to 
come from my boots, “the vagaries of these 
women ” 

However, there was no good tp be got in 
standing there, so I went out into the kitchen 
and sent for old Gregory, whom I presently led 
into a quiet comer. “ Gregory,” says I, “ set your 
wits to work, for, faith, there's need!” And It 
told him of the news that I had recei^^ed from 
Merciful Wiggleskirk and of my cousin's attitude. 

“Was ever such a coil?” says I. “You see, 
Gregory, I swore to my uncle that I would 
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defend and protect her, and how can I do that 
if she won*t listen to reason ? I miist get her out 
of this house and across country to her father’s, 
and there might be some manner of doing it if 
only she were not so averse to the notimi/* 
“True,” says he, “but I would not trouble 
myself over much with that. Master Richard. 
The best way with women,” says he, “ is to make 
’em do a thing without argument about it” 

“ Humph ! ” says I, feeling somewhat doubtful 
on that score. 

“What we want to find out,” says he, “is 
whether there is some manner of escape that 
we can avail ourselves of. Is there any chance 
of leaving the house during the night ?” says he. 

•“Not the least,” says I. “They have patrols 
on every side, and our doors and windows are 
so barricaded that we could not remove the 
barricades without attracting the enemy’s notice,” 
“Then what was it that you had in your mind, 
Master Richard ? ” says he. 

“Faith!” says I, “I don’t know, Gregory. 
•We’re in as pretty a trap as e’er I heard of. 
Now I cflme to think on it,” I says, “ I don’t sec 
how we are to escape." 

He Sat silent for a time, stroking his chin, 
which was his habit when he thought hard. 
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Master Dick/' says he at last, "did you ever 
hear of that old passage that leads from our 
cellar to Farmer Wood’s house ? ” 

"A passage?” says 1. "Do you mean that 
there’s an underground passage betwixt our house 
and Farmer Wood’s? No,” I says, "I never 
heard of it that I know of, Gregory.” 

" But there is one,” says he, nodding his head. 

" When I first came here — and that’s nigh on to 
sixty years since, Master Richard — it was open 
at one end, and I’vi been in it. Sir Nicholas’s 
father had it closed up. ’Twas a relic of the 
Popish days,” he says, “ and there was some old 
woman’s tale about it that I ha’ forgotten.” 

" But if it’s closed up ? ” says I. 

“It was only a matter o’ stout boarding pht 
over the mouth,” says he. "I make no doubt 
that it’s open all the rest of the way, though I 
say naught as to Wood’s end on’t. ^ If we could 
get a clear passage,” he says, looking at me, 
“there’s an easy deliverance out of our present 
difficulties, Master Richard.” 

“Marry, so there is!” says I, And indeed* 
there was naught that could be easidi*. I sat 
thinking the matter over for a moment " Egad, 
Gregory I” I says, "if only this passage is open 
we c4n circumvent the enemy and put Mistress 
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Alison in safety with no trouble beyond a trifling 
discomfort. Come,” I says, starting up, “let's 
down into the cellars and examine things for 
ourselves,” 

Now, I am a bit slow at taking some things 
in, as for instance, a woman's meaning, which 
always seems to me to be the exact opposite 
of what it really is, but at contrivances and 
strategies I an]i, I think, as sharp as any, and 
I lost no time in making up my mind as to 
what I would do supposing this passage proved 
open to us. Our position was this — the Manor 
House stood at the west side of East Hardwick 
village, some one hundred and twenty yards 
away from Wood's farmstead, which was the 
only considerable house in the place beside our 
own. Between the two houses stood certain 
cottages, tenanted by labourers that worked in 
the fields. •Beyond Wood's house the land 
dropped away to the foot of Went Hill, a long 
low range of hillside extending from Barrington 
Mill to the village of Wentbridge. If Alison 
and I could escape by the passage and make 
our way across the fields to Wentbridge, We 
should there come into the Great North Road 
which ran thence in a straight course, through 
Barnsdale, to Francis French's house, where I 
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could deliver her in safety. It was possible 
that we might find horses or some conveyance 
at the “Blue Bell,” on Wentbridge Hill, but if 
^|. plan failed we were neither of us unfitted 
to^lk some twelve miles in the darkness. 

But as we went down the steep steps into 
the cellar my thoughts turned back to Mistress 
Alison. If it was her pleasure to stand by 
the old house, how on earth was I going to 
persuade or oblige her to leave it? It was all 
very well for Gregory to say that a woman must 
be commanded and not argued with, but there 
was something in me that whispered grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of trying his advice 
on my cousin. “But I’ll leave that till last,” 
thinks I; "the passage comes first,” and 1 
hastened to join Gregory, who was fumbling 
at the cellar door. 


11 . 

The cellar lay in a thick darkness on which 
the light of our lanthom made but a little impres- 
sion. It was a great dismal hole, he\^n deep 
into the rock, and was damp as a garden wall 
in February. I could never remember that it 
was used for aught in my time, save one 
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corner of it had been set apart and prepared 
for a wine-cellar. It was too cold or too damp 
for the keeping of ale — a hogshead of October 
kept down there would have come out more 
dead than it went in. Then there was nobody 
but Gregory ever descended the steps, though 
in bygone times there must have been con- 
siderable wear of them seeing that they were 
hollowed out in the middle to such an extent 
that it was dangerous to walk down them 
without exceeding care. 

dismal hole, Gregory,” says I, holding 
up the lanthorn and gazing round me at the 
damp walls, up the chiselled face of which 
crawled a multitude of slugs and snails that 
left a slimy silver track behind them. “ I 
should not care to spend much time down 
here.” 

** I ha* spent giany a merry hour here,’* says 
he, glancing at the door of the wine-cellar. 
“Tis a quictish spot enow, but a man gets used 
to that Give me the lanthorn. Master Richard,” 
he says, “and look to your footing as you come 
after me, for the floor’s ill-paved and as slippery 
as mud can make it” 

As he went before me in the gloom and I 
followed, keeping a strict watch over my ways, 
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I saw and heard things that made me turn col4^ 
and shiver with a nauseous dread. There was 
the scatter of rats amongst the old timber that 
lay strewn here and there, there were slimy 
creeping things that seemed to writhe and 
quiver in helpless silence under one’s foot, and 
more than once a foul, cold shape that had 
hung or crawled on the roof detached itself and 
fell on my face or neck. 

‘‘This cellar of yours is like to give me the 
horrors, Gregory,” says 1. “Egad, it seems to 
be the home of all that’s foul — I should not 
wonder to see ghouls and afrites in it ! ” 

“I never heard of them,” says he, “but, faith. 
Master Dick, there be things here that pass a 
christened man’s understanding. Look here,” 
says he, going a little way aside and holding his 
lanthom to the floor. “ What do you make of 
that ? ” says he. , 

I looked and saw that which turned me sick. 
There was a pool of black water in the floor, and 
on the edge of it, their staring eyes and wide 
mouths turned upward to the glimmer of tthe 
light, sat a row of great toads, fat and slimy, 
that stretched their webbed feet along the damp 
brink of the rock. “ In with you !” says Gregory, 
swinging the lanthom towards them, and they 
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plunged in, sending the foul water in brimming 
beads about our feet “ They feed on the slugs/* 
says he, with a chuckle, " faith, there’s somt nice 
picking down here! But that’s naught, toads 
and slugs is common enough, Master Dick. 
Now, here’s something that’s of a vast difference. 
Look at it, Master Richard — faith, I never can 
make it out 1 ” 

He turned away in another direction and 
swung his lanthorn over a little basin in the 
rock, full of clear water, that came bubbling to 
the surface. ** It looks like a spring,” says I, 
“Aye, but look closer,” says he, whereupon I 
bent my head and saw a hundred little fishes 
that darted hither and thither, turning their 
beads* towards the light. “Why, that’s curious!” 
says I. “But not half so curious as you shall 
find,” says Gregory, and bends down to scoop 
up a palmful of .water. “ Look thee there, lad,” 
says he, holding the light over his hand. “ The 
Lord have mercy!” says I, as I stared; and 
faith, there was excuse for my fear. For the 
fish* that he had taken up, smaller than the 
minnows thikt lads draw out o* the streams, 
was blind as a bat, having a thin white skin 
drawn over its eyes, and ’twas pitiful to see its 
head dart this way and that, and the white scale 
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that blinded it turn to the glint of the canq^J 
‘‘For God’s sake, Gregory !” says I, “No mori^ 
0* thy horrors. Let us to this passage, ere I go 
crazy. Why, man, this is the very infernal pit 
— ^to think there is a gentleman’s house above 
it!” 

“ We are a good way from the house, Master 
Richard,” says he ; “ Hark, that’s the horses 
stamping in the stable over us. But the passage 
should be here under this heap o’ timber, which 
we must remove.” 

There was a pile of logs leaned up against the 
corner of the cellar, damp, rotten, falling to 
pieces, and giving harbour to more foul things 
that crept about the scaling bark. “This is a 
very palace of vermin ! ” says I, as I helped 
Gregory to shift the logs. “ God send the 
passage have less of horrors than its porch I ” 

“ You can soon find out abov^t that,” says he, 
as we laid bare the boards that covered the 
entrance. ’Twas dry enough when I was last 
in it, nigh on to sixty year ago.” 

The boards were damp and rotten. They 
came down with small effort on cJur part, and 
we were presently gazing into the mouth of 
the passage. It presented itself as a low-roofed 
tunnel of some five feet in height and four in 
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»kth, havn out of a sandstone bed which 
separated* itself from the rock. It was 
carpeted with a fine thick sand and seemed dry, 
though its looks were belied by a breath of foul 
moisture that came from it as we stood peering 
into its darkness. The entrance was strengthened 
by rude masonry that extended for some yards 
along the passage : it was evident that in days 
gone by there had been constant use of it for 
some purpose or other. 

** There it is, master,** says Gregory, swinging 
his lanthorn along the walls. 

“Aye,** says I, not half-liking the task that I 
knew I must needs undertake, “and the next 
thing is to find out, if *tis possible, how far 
it is - from this spot to Wood’s house ? ** I 
says. 

“ Let’s see,*’ . says he, scratching his head. 
« Why, come, we^ are under our own stable now, 
and that’s a good twenty yards from our scullery 
window. We must be,” says he, “a hundred 
yards from Wood’s cellar.” 

it runs into Wood’s cellar, does it?” 
says L “ And how on earth are we to get out 
o’ that, I wonder, even if we get through the 
passage? You were never through it yourself, 
eh, Gregory ? ” 
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‘‘ No,” says he, prompt enough. ^ I ney^ 
went along more than a dozen yards on*t, and 
wouldn^t now if t*were not for the fix we*re in,” 
he says, shaking his head. 

And why not ? ” says I. 

“There were queer tales about it,” he says, 
looking elsewhere than at me. 

I ^tood and stared at him for a full minute, 
during which he affected not to know that my 
eyes were on him. “ Look here, Gregory,” says 
I, at last. “ I’m going along this passage. Faith, 
queer tales or no, there can’t be more that’s 
horrible in it than there is in that cellar o’ yours. 
So give me the lanthorn,” I says, “ and wait me 
there.” 

“I’m going with thee, lad,” says he, holding 
the lanthorn away from me. 

I reflected for a while. “Very well,” I says. 
“ But I’ll lead the way — and here goes,” and I 
took the light out of his hand and advanced 
along the passage. “It’s a low roof for a big 
man,” I says. “ Keep your head down, Gregory.” 

The first twenty yards of the passage yielded 
naught in the way of adventure. The sand and 
dust was a foot thick on the floor, and there were 
great cobwebs stretched from side to side along 
which the spiders, big as a penny-piece, scattered 
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imd hurried aiS the light drew near. But there 
were no obstacles to surmount nor pitfalls to 
tumble into, and though the air was thick and 
musty it was possible to breathe with some slight 
discomfort, “If it’s all like this,” says I, “we 
shall do, though it's poor work walking with 
your body bent double,” “ Why,” says Gregory, 
“we can crawl on hands and knees if need be. 

Master Dick — we must needs expect ” But 

there he stopped, for I had started back and 
thrown out a hand behind me to keep him off. 
“ God in Heaven ! ” says I, “ Look there, Gregory 
—there— there I ” 

As I swung the lanthorn to the floor he poked 
his head over my shoulder and we stared 
together at the thing that lay in the dust a 
yard from our feet. It was the skeleton of a 
man that had fallen forward on his face, and 
now lay with outstretched arms and bony fingers 
that clutched ftie yielding sand. There were 
bits of ragged linen here and there, and between 
his arms, but rolled a little way out of their 
re^ch, lay a coffer, or box, the lid of which had 
burst open.and revealed a quantity of jewels 
that sparkled dully in the light of the lanthorn. 
As for the bones they shone as white as if they 
had been bleached, and I shuddered to think 
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of the rats in the cellar behind us whose fore- 
fathers had no doubt picked them clean. 

^'There's naught to be afeard on, lad,” says 
Gregory after a while. "Tis some poor body 
that has striven to escape with his treasure many 
a generation ago and had fallen here to die. 
But there's matter there, Master Dick,” he says, 
pointing to the jewels, ‘‘that's well worth the 
picking up, and you've a right to them, sir, for 
this must ha* been a Coope in bygone days. 
But let's on, lad, and see where this passage 
ends, for that’s the main thing after all.” 

I stepped over the skeleton with a shudder, 
being already made squeamish by Jthe horrible 
things in the cellars, and we went slowly along 
the passage, I half- expectant of discovering 
some further horror. But despite an occasional 
obstacle in the way of a fallen mass of stone or 
earth there was little to hinder ^us, and at last 
we came to where the passage narrowed and 
seemed to end in an approach no wider than 
a fox hole. 

*^It's useless after all, Gregory,” says I, sore 
disappointed. “The tunnel has b6en blocked 
at this end. There's no way out here that I 
can see.” 

“ Softly, lad, softly/' says he. “ Let me come 
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*by you,” and he pushed his way along the 
rapidly narrowing passage until I thought he 
must have stuck fast “ By the Lord Harry ! ” 
he says, ''but there is an opening here, Master 
Dick, and ’tis into the open air, too — I can 
smell it y^d if so be as you*ll put out the 
light for a moment, I’ll lay aught we shall see 
a glimpse of the sky, for the moon was rising 
two hours ago/’ 

But I had no mind to put out the light, though 
we had flint and steel with us, so I settled 
matters by taking off my doublet and wrapping 
it about the lanthorn. “ There ! ” says Gregory, 
^^Said I not so? ” and I looked and saw a space 
of grey light, the size of a man’s hand, high 
aboye us where the passage shot upward. 

"What’s to be done now?” says I: "We 
can’t squeeze through that” 

“No,” says he, "but we can make it bigger. 
This is naughf but soft earth that’s gradually 
fallen in to the mouth o’ the passage. Master 
Richard. Do you scoop it away at that side,” 
he says, " and I’ll scoop at this, and it shall go 
hard if we <Jon’t make a good road on’t” 

We set to work at this without more ado and 
toiled hard for a good hour. "There,” says 
Gregory at last, “ if I cannot push my shoulders 
N 
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through what*s left may I never lift sack of corn 
again i’ my life ! ” He gave a mighty heave and 
the loose soil came tumbling about him. I saw his 
nedk twisting and turning about May F die ! ” 
he says, as he drew it within, leaving a good 
two feet square of moonlit sky to fill the hole, 
‘‘if it doesn't open into Matthew Wood’s orchard 1 
I ha’ been over this place many a time,” says 
he. “ From without it looks like an old drain 
that’s been filled in long ago. And now, lad,” 
he says, as we drew back into the passage 
beneath, “ there’s a free road for us. What’s to 
be done next ? ” 

“Back to the Manor,” says I, and took my 
doublet off the lanthorn. “ The road’s there, to be 
sure,” I says, “ but whether we can persuade Mis- 
tress Alison to take it — 

“ Why,” Master Richard,” says he, “ if she 
wont ” 

“ Aye, what ? ” says 1. 

“ We must carry her through,” says he. “ But 
I think she’ll listen to reason,” he says — and so 
we made our way back along the passage ^ 
where the skeleton lay white and ghostly* 
I picked up the coffer and hurried on — there 
was no time to remove the bones and inter 
them decently. It struck midnight as we 
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came into the kitchen, and there was much 
to do before daybreak. 

IIL 

We had no sooner returned to the house than I 
sent Walter to John and Humphrey Stirk, bid- 
ding them come to me in the hall, where I went 
with Gregory to meet them. They reported that 
all had been quiet during the evening, save that 
the lad Peter incautiously carrying a light past 
one of the upper windows had been shot at and 
hit in the shoulder, though not dangerously, 

“ He will quickly mend of that,” says I. “ We 
have something more serious than flesh wounds 
ttf think of. Now, John and Humphrey, listen to 
me. We are in sore need,” I says, looking on 
them earnestly, “ and must use desperate 
remedies. Ig the morning the house is to be 
assaulted with cannon — nay, for aught I know 
the cannon may be on its way now. There is 
naught for us but to escape before the old place 
tomes tumbling about our ears. What say you ? ” 
says I, locking from one to the other. 

John shook his head. “ I fear ’tis impossible. 
Master Richard,” says Humphrey, “We have 
observed that they are keeping a strict patrol 
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round the house, and besides, 'tis a light night — 
we should be seen ere we could cross the garden.” 

** That’s certain,” says I, “ but what if we tell 
you of another way, lads?” — and I forthwith re- 
counted to them the recent doings of Gregory 
and myself, and informed them of my intentions 
with regard to placing Mistress Alison in safety. 
“What do you think?” I says, when I had told 
them all. “ Is it a good plan > ” 

“Naught could be better,” says John. 

“ And now for the rest of you,” says I, “ I have 
no mind that any of you should fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and therefore I propose that 
you should all make your escape in the same way« 
You, John, and you, Humphrey, will have no 
difficulty in reaching home, and faith, since there’s 
none can prove you have been here, why, there’s 
none can injure you for it,” I says. “But what 
about thee, Gregory, and the rest ? 

“ Why, Master Dick,” says he, “ I ha’ thought 
of all that while you have talked, and it seems 
to me that the best plan is to let John and Hum- 
phrey here, and yourself and Mistress French,e 
make your escapes during the night, leaving the 
rest of us in the house. In the early morning, 
Master Dick, ere they bc^n to torment us with 
tteur cannon, we will put out a Hag and submit to 
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them— wounds, they will do naught against 
us serving-men and women ! — and *twill save the 
old house,” he says, '‘that would otherwise be 
blown to pieces with their artillery.” 

"A good plan,” says John Stirk. 

“ But,” says I, " I don*t like the notion of leav- 
ing any of you in the house, Gregory.” 

“ I am sure *tis the best way out o* present diffi- 
culties, Master Richard,” says he. 

“ Well,” says I, ” then so be it. If I only live 
and have power,” I says, looking at all three in 
turn. “I will see that your devotion is richly 
rewarded. But now, lads, there is another matter 
to settle. Upstairs lies my uncle^s body — ^we 
cannot leave it to be stared at by the enemy. 
What shall we do with it ? ” 

We stood looking at each other. “ It should be 
carried to Badsworth churchyard,” says Gregory, 
"but that’s impossible, Master Richard. If we 
could lay him somewhere until all this trouble is 
at an end i ” 

"And so we will,” says I, a sudden thought 
•coming to me. "We will lay him in his own 
house urftil such times as we can inter him with 
his fathers. Gregory, do you and Jasper take up 
the pavement here in the hall and prepare i 
grave while I see Mistress Alison, and have him 
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made ready,” atid therewith I requested John and* 
Humphrey to come with me, and went upstairs to 
my ntele's chamber. 

Faith, it was no easy task that lay before me 
in making Alison acquainted with my plans, but 
I was resolved that she should obey me in every- 
thing — it meant ruin to all of us if she refused 
compliance. So I .tapped at the chamber door 
and asked her to come forth and speak with me 
and to bring Barbara with her, these two having 
kept close watch over Sir Nicholas’s body ever 
since they had put it into his grave-clothes. I 
led them into a neighbouring room, where I had 
already bestowed John and Humphrey, and 
entered upon the matter at once. 

“Cousin,” says I, “I wish to tell you and Bar- 
bara what I have decided upon. Events are 
now come to a desperate pass, and it is necessary 
that you and I, together with John and Hum- 
phrey, should escape the house ere daybreak. 
Therefore,” I says, “ be pleased, cousin, to hearken 
attentively to what I have to say, and be sure 
that in everything I have taken most careful 
thought for your own safety.” 

“ I must decide matters for myself in spite M 
all that,” says she. 

“ Let me tell you what I have decided upon 
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first, cousin,” says I. There will be time enough 
to discuss personal likes and dislikes when we 
have got over our present difficulty.” Amf with 
that 1 set to and told them all that we had 
decided upon. John and Humphrey standing by 
me and nodding their heads in approval. But 
while old Barbara showed us that she also 
approved our plans, my cousin^s face plainly in- 
formed us that she had no liking for them. How- 
ever, she heard me to the end, and faith, I spoke 
as long and as persuasively as I could, for I could 
see that she intended telling me her mind after 
the old fashion. 

**And so that is all you have to say, Master 
Richard i ” says she, when I had made an end. 
“ 'Tis a pretty story to have been put in such a long- 
winded fashion. Methinks I can make it shorter. 
Tis your notion,” says she, looking at me keenly, 
“to bury Sir^ Nicholas Coope like a dog, under 
the floor, without rite or ceremony, and then to 
skulk out of the house which he would have 
defended as long as one stone had remained 
upon another. Am I right i ” she cries. “ Am I 
ri|^t, sir?*” 

^ Pray you, mistress,” says old Barbara. “ Be 
guided by Master Dick — a man knows more o* 
these things 
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Answer me, sir I f* says she, disr^arding 
Barbara. “ Have I caught your meaning ? ** 
“Faith!” says I, somewhat nettled at her 
obstinacy. “ I never knew man or woman who 
was less apt at apprehending anything. Prithee, 
cousin, since you think so badly of my schemes, 
will you be good enough to give us some plan of 
your own ? Something,” I says, with a wave of 
my hand, “ that will savour of more wisdom than 
aught my poor brains can invent. I am but a 
man and think after a slow fashion. You women, 

I am told, have a better ingenuity ” 

She gave me a look that stayed me from say- 
ing aught further. 

“ I have naught to say,** says she, very quiet 
and dignified, “save that I shall do what I believe 
to be in accordance with my uncle’s wish and 
desires.” 

“ Why, cousin,** says I, sore inclined to lose 
what little temper I had left, “ do you mean to 
say that I am not of the same mind?” My 
temper went as a bit of thistledown is swept 
away before the wind. “ By God ! ** says I, “ I ai^ 
fulfilling my uncle*s last command, and that was 
to protect you, cousin, at all cost And now well 
talk no more,** I says, cooling as quick as I had 
grown hot, “I’m for action rather than words. 
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Come, lads,” I says, starti% for the door, 
have no time to lose ” 

But ere I could lay hands on the sneck she was 
at my side, and her fingers held me tight by the 
arm. I looked into her eyes and saw them as 
full of entreaty as a moment before they had 
been bright with resentment. 

‘*You will not bury him — where you said?” 
she cries. For a moment I stood irresolute, 
staring at her. “We waste time,” whispers John 
Stirk at my elbow. “ I must carry out my plans, 
cousin,” I answers, roughly. 

She drew away her fingers from my arm. 
“ Cruel — cruel I ” she says, and falls a-weeping on 
Barbara’s shoulder. 

“•The devil!” says I, under my breath. 
“ Cousin ! ” I says, approaching her, “ what can 
we do else ? Would you leave my uncle’s body 
to be stared at Jt)y the fellows outside, and maybe 
suffer indignity at their hands ? Lord I ” I says, 
well nigh beyond myself, “ why wont you listen 
to reason r\ 

JBut she put out her hand and waved me off. 
“Do what •you please,” she says. Old Barbara 
gives me a look. “Come,” says I, and went 
out, followed by John and Humphrey. I wiped 
my forehead when I got outside^faith, it was 
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warmer work debating with Alison than fighting 
a company of troopers ! 

Gregory and Jasper had made swift work with 
the grave, which they had dug under the very 
spot in the hall where my uncle’s chair used to 
stand. There was a rich, soft loam under the 
pavement, and they had dug into it some four 
feet and lined the hole with boards since there 
was no time to make a coffin. " All’s ready, 
Master Richard,” says old Gregory, and the five 
of us went softly upstairs. At the door of the 
chamber, where I had left Alison, I paused and 
knocked ere I went in. She was still weeping on 
Barbara’s shoulder, and the old woman talked to 
her as if she had been a child. 

“ Cousin,” says I, we are ready, and there is 
no time to lose. If you wish to see him ” 

She turned her head and looked at me witli a 
frightened enquiry in her eyes. “ Give me your 
Jiand,” I says, and took it in my own. “ Come,” 
says I, and led her out of the room and to the 
door of Sir Nicholas’s chamber. The men stood 
aside and bent their heads. I opened the dpor 
and let her in, artd then shut it and* waited. It 
was some minutes ere she came out, and then rfie 
was calm enough and faced us all with great com- 
posure. “ Stand thee with her, Dick,” whispers old 
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Gregory, and he motioned the rest of them to 
follow him into the room. And so I stood at 
Alison's side, and neither of us spoke. But when 
the four men came out carrying my uncle's body, 
closely wrapped in his grave-clothes, she gave a 
little shudder and put out her hand and I took it 
in mine and held it there, and so we followed them 
down the wide staircase and into the hall, and as 
we came in sight of the staring hole in the floor 
where his chair used to stand I felt her fingers 
close tighter on my own. 

There was no more light in the hall than came 
from the two lanthorns brought there by Gregory 
and Jasper, and the grave-clothes looked ghastly 
white as we laid the good old knight in the 
only* resting-place we could give him. As we 
stood looking down into his grave a thought 
came to me, and I stepped across the hall and 
took down fronj its shelf the great prayer-book 
which he was wont to use. And coming bkck# 
I knelt down by the grave with Alison at my 
side and the others about us, and read certain 
passages out of the service for the burial of the 
dead, and when we had all said the Lord's Prayer, 
and Gregory had twice repeated “Amen," we 
got up from our knees, and I led my cousin out 
of the hall, signing to the men to do what they 
had to do with all speed. 
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Outside the hall I released Alison’s hand. 
‘‘Now, cousin,” says I, “you must prepare for 
your journey. I hope to see you in safety to 
your father’s house ere daybreak, but there may 
be obstacles that I have not reckoned for, and 
we must be prepared.” 

“So we are to desert the house?” she says, 
looking at me. 

“ Let’s have no more of that, cousin,” says 1. 
“ We must leave the house within half-an-hour. 
Cloak yourself warmly, and cause Barbara to 
prepare you a flask of wine and some food in 
a parcel. In twenty minutes from now,” I says, 
“ You will meet me in the kitchen.” 

I watched her go slowly up the staircase jsre 
I hurried back into the hall, where the four nlien 
were hastily filling up my uncle’s grave. When 
they had finished I sent them all to the kitchen, 
bidding them refresh themselve?. and then shut- 
ting myself into the hall, I proceeded to take 
up the hearthstone, according to Sir Nicholas’s 
directions, and to secure the treasure which he 
had spoken of. In a strong box I found three 
hundred guineas in gold, together tvith a casket 
of jewels, to which I immediately added those 
which we had discovered in the passage. When 
I had replaced the hearthstone I called Gregoiy 
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tb me, and pwt in his hands fifty guineas to be 
divided amohgst the servants for their present 
necessities. But John and Humphrey Stirk, 
whom r approached on the same subject, 
would take naught, having done what they had 
out of pure neighbourly feeling. 

And now all was ready for our flight, and I 
arranged the last details with Gregory and the 
Stirks, Alison and I were to start at once and 
make what speed we could towards her father’s 
house; John and Humphrey were to follow 
soon afterwards and return to their farm at 
Thorpe {'gad, who could ha’ thought that it 
was but three days since I ran in upon them 
to crave their help !), and at daybreak Gregory 
was tP surrender the house, craving leave for the 
servants to go their ways unmolested. This 
settled there was naught for us but to say 
farewell to each other, and for Alison and 
myself to descend into the cellar with Gregory, 
who was in readiness to light us to the passage. 

Now I had said naught to my cousin of the 
paa^e itself, but had merely told her that I 
had found a cure means of escape. She trembled 
somewhat as we crossed the slimy floor of the great 
cellar and came to the entrance to the passage. 

We are to pass through this ? ” says she, looking 
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at me. “ Tis our only means, cousin,” says I, and 
turned to take the light from Gregory. I shook 
his hand — faith, it was the last time, for I never 
saw him again ! — and bade her follow me. Then 
we turned into the passage, and I heard Gregory's 
voice, calling down God-speed on us, die away 
as we advanced. 

Within a few minutes the bones of the dead 
man's skeleton gleamed white in the light of 
the lanthorn. “ Cousin,” says I, take my hand, 
and shut your eyes for a while. There is in 
the path what I have no mind for you to see.” 
And so we passed by, and ere long I put out 
the light for the patch of grey sky showed at 
the mouth of the tunnel. " Would it had been 
a darker night ! ” says I, as I went first and 
looked about me. But all was still and quiet, 
and so I helped her out of the passage, and 
together we stole across the^ land. As we 
hurried along behind the tall hedgerows an owl 
hooted from Matthew Wood's bam. “ An omen ! ” 
thinks I, but said naught to her save to encourage 
her to press forward. Thus we dipped into<the 
meadows, wet and marshy with thfe November 
fogs and mists, and made with what speed we 
could for the foot of Went Hill, that loomed 
before us through the night. , 



Of our Adventures under 
the Bridge and the Privations 
Chapter VII we there Endured, and of my 
Interview with Fairfax and 
its Sad Results. 


I. 


The meadows were half under water : the Carle- 
ton Dyke had overflowed its banks, and ere 
we had well dipped into the low fields, our feet 
were sinking at every step into the marshy ground, 
or splashing loudly into some pool that stared at 
us jn the faint light. Twas bad going, i' faith, 
but neither of us paid much heed to it, our minds 
being set on gaining the road beyond. But when 
we came to the Dyke itself, which we were bound 
to cross, we found ourselves in a pretty position, 
for it had widened a good six yards, and there 
was no rnean^ of crossing it nearer than the ford, 
wjiich was too nfear Hardwick village for my 
liWng or cmr safety. “ There's only one way," 
says I, ** I must cany you over, cousin, otherwise 
you will not get across dryshod " 

I have not been dryshod since we came into 
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tkese irieadows,” says she, " and methinks youll 
have no easy task in carrying me across there/’ 

“ Why/* says I, ‘‘ I don’t look for ease in ad- 
ventures of this sort/* and I stepped into the 
Dyke and took her from the bank into my arms* 
" Faith 1 ” says I, ‘‘ I had no idea that you were so 
heavy, cousin. ’Tis well that I have but a half- 
score of yards to carry you.” 

** Sfct me down ! ” says she, trying to slip out of 

my grasp. “ I had rather be drowned ** 

But what else she meant to say was lost to me, 
for at that moment there rang out a musket shot 
that had been fired somewhere in the fields ovar 
which we had already passed, and ere the sound 
died away, it was followed by another discharge. 

They cannot have discovered our flight f'** says 
I, and pushed on through the water to set her 
down on dryer ground. Now, cousin,” I says, 
taking her hand, we must run for it. There’s 
so little shelter in these meadows that they can 
see us at fifty yards’ distance, but if we can make 
the road, we can hide behind the trees under 
Went Hill, if they follow us. And so run, 
cousin,” I says, “ run, if you’ve no n\ind to fall 
into their hands.” 

Now there was then but one field ’twixt us and 
the road, and that not a very wide one, but they 
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had ]been stubbing trees in it that autumn, and as 
ill-luck would have it, I ran in my haste upon a 
root that had been left half-out of the ground, 
and so fwisted my ankle that I fell, groaning with 
pain. I believe my leg’s broke,” says I, when I 
could speak. ** Egad, cousin, was ever aught so 
unlucky I And what shall we do now ? ” 

“ First find out where you are hurt,” says she, 
and kneels down by me in the wet grass. “Try 
to move your leg,” she says. “ Tis not broke, I 
think — you must have twisted your foot, cousin.” 

“ I am stopped,” says I, pulling myself up and 
trying to walk. “I am not good for twenty 
yards,” and I took her arm and endeavoured 
to step out, with no more effect than to make 
me fry out with the pain. “ And hark ye there, 
cousin ! We’re followed.” I heard the sound of 
voices beyond the Dyke. “We are undone!” 
says I, cursing our ill-fate to myself. “ They will 
be upon us in a few moments.” 

She stood supporting me and looking about her 
as if she sought for some means of escape. Sud- 
denly she clutched my arm. “If you could 
contrive to^et forward to the top of the field,” 
she says, “we might hide under the bridge for 
awhile. Nobody would think of looking for us 
there.” 


O 
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"Egad!” says L "The very notion— naught 
could serve our need better.” But when I tried to 
walk I found that I was crippled as surely as old 
Matthew that goes with two crutches and hobbles 
at that If I did but set my foot to the ground 
I was like to scream with the pain of it, and 
though I leaned heavily on Alison's arm, the 
agony I suffered was so great that the sweat 
rolled off my forehead, and I turned sick. 
" Alas ! ” says she, " If I could but carry you.” 

"Why,” groans I, "I wish you could, qpusin, 
but since you can’t, I must make other shift. 
Let’s see if I can’t crawl on my hands and knees,” 
I says, getting to the ground with some difficulty. 
And finding that I made progress in this lowly 
attitude, we went on to the corner of the f^eld, 
pausing now and then to listen to the voices in 
our rear. 

Now at that point there runs a narrow stream 
from the coppice on Went Hill into the Dyke in 
the valley, and it is carried under the road from 
Darrington Mill to Wentbridge by a bridge of 
stone, so deeply sunk into the ground that you 
might walk over it a thousand times and see 
naught of it There is a thick hedgerow at each 
end of this bridge, and moreover another hedge- 
row runs along the side of the stream, going up to 
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the coppice on one side and down to the Dyke on 
the other, so that the entrances are shielded from 
observation. Y ou may stand there and see naught 
of the bridge itself, and if you find occasion to 
wonder how the stream comes under the road, 
you will tell yourself that *tis by means of a pipe 
or culvert, or some such contrivance. But Alison 
and I knew of this bridge, for we had hidden in it 
in our boy and girl days, and there was room in it 
to hide a score of folk, though the quarters were 
dathp enough to give a whole village the rheu- 
matics. 

I made shift to crawl through the bushes into 
the arch of the bridge, carrying with me sundry 
thorns and prickles, whose smart I regarded no 
ifiore than a pin prick, so acute was the pain 
which I suffered from my foot. The water rose 
high in the channel, but I managed to clamber to 
some stones that stood above the stream, and 
there I sat me down, groaning as loudly as I 
dared, while Alison stood at my side. And after 
a time, hearing no sound from without, and 
fudging that our pursuers, if indeed we were pur- 
sued, ha3 gone another way, I contrived to get 
off my foot-gear in order to examine my hurt. 
Then I found that my ankle was swollen to such 
a thickness as reminded me of Sir Nicholas’s gouty 
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foot, and the remembrance of that, and how he 
used to curse it when it tweaked him, put me into 
a more hopeful humour. “ Come,” says I, 
“thcre^s naught broken, cousin — *tis but a bad 
sprain. Let’s be thankful,” I says, "that there’s 
so much cold water at hand — ’tis a good thing for 
a hurt of this sort,” I put my foot into the 
stream and found much relief, though the water 
was icy cold. " If I can but get the stiffness 
out of it,” says I, " we’ll make good progress yet” 
" It will be morning soon,” she says, glancing 
out of the bridge. " The sky is already growing 
light We shall have little chance of escape in 
the daytime, shall we ? ” 

"Why,” says I, " I had certainly meant us to 
be clear of Barnsdale ere day broke. But vTe 
must do the best we can. ’Tis the fortune of 
war — and yet I did not think to escape all that 
we’ve gone through these four days past, and 
be brought down by a tree-root But it’s these 
small matters,” I says, with the air of a philo- 
sopher, "that lead to great results.” 

" I am in no humour for speculations,” says she.^ 
"Why,” says I, "you must certainly be 
suffering much discomfort, cousin, but I don’t 
see how we can help it Will you not endeavour 
to sit down by me here? — ’tis a dampish seat, 
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this heap of stones, but I think you will prefer 
it to standing. And you have a flask of wine 
there, and some food — we shall neither of us 
be the worse for a drop of one and a bite of 
toother,” I says. She made no answer for a 
while, but presently she contrived to seat herself 
at my side, and brought out the wine and food 
from beneath her cloak. 

“ You take everything in a very philosophical 
spirit, Master Richard,” says she, giving me the 
flask. 

*^Why, faith, cousin,” says I, “why not? 
Tis my humour to take things that way. There 
was my uncle, now, would fume and fret him- 
self into a fever if all went not as he wished, 
^ut it never did him any good that I could see. 
Take things as they come, say I.” 

“ Tis a poor fashion,” says she, “ for it shows 
that you have no special care for aught.” 

“ Now methinks 'tis you that wax philosophic,” 
I says. “And, faith, I don't follow you. As 
for caring for aught, why, I have cared for a 
jdeal o' things, but as I never got most of them 
I came to the conclusion that it was better to 
want naught” 

“Oh,” says she, “and what, pray, did you 
care for and want that you didn't get ? ” 
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“Why,” says I, “I wanted to be a country 
gentleman, with no more anxiety than the 
rearing of cattle and the making of an occasional 
ballad or sonnet ” 

“ Oh, a poet ! ” says she. 

“ Why, say a rhymester,” says I. “ Heigh-ho ! 
I was all for a quiet life — and here I am in a 
wet ditch, with a lame leg — plague take it! — 
and as good a chance of being hanged or shot 
as any man in England. Nevertheless,” says 
I, “ there’s the present enjoyment of conversing 
with you, cousin, which is ” 

But there, like a woman, she went off at a 
tangent 

** Master Richard,” says she, “ what made you 
turn rebel ? ” 

“Cousin,” says I, drawing my leg out of the 
water where I had kept it till it was numbed 
through. “ Why do you ask me such a 
question ? ” 

“Because,” says she, “you observed just now 
that you cared for naught, and I don’t under- 
stand how a man can join a cause unless he has 
some care for it” 

“ Lord ! ” says I. “ You are too deep for me. 
I must have meant — nay, faith,” I says, “ I don’t 
think I know what I did mean.” 
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She laughed merrily at that— I think it was 
the first time since I came to the Manor. “ Why, 
let me help you to your wits,” says she. “ Would 
you join the rebels to-morrow, if you were able ? ” 

“ Aye, indeed ! ” says L 

** And why ? ” says she. 

“ Because my sympathies are with them,” 
says 1. I am for liberty and against oppres- 
sion. Being a true Englishman,” I says, *‘I 
hate this Star-Chambering and extortioning of 
honest folk’s money.” 

I wonder how much you know about it,” 
says she. 

“ About as much as yourself,” says I. 

God save the King ! ” says she. 

Faith, he needs it ! ” says I. 

After that we sat in a miserable silence for 
full half-an-hour. It was then growing light, and 
the dawn came with a sharp burst of sleet that 
penetrated the bushes and stung our faces as 
we sat huddled under the bridge. ‘*A dreary 
morning, cousin,” I says. 

• A low booming rocu* came echoing across the 
fields. I forgot my hurt and tried to start to 
my feet. “ Cannon ! ” says I. ** They are bom- 
barding the old place after all And yet 
surely ” 
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But she had rushed to the mouth of the 
bridge and forced her way through the bushes, 
and there she stood, gazing across the dank 
fields towards the old house. The roar of the 
cannon came again. She drew back within the 
bridge, and dropping at my side burst into a 
passion of bitter weeping. 

"Come, cousin,” says I, laying my hand on 

her arm, " be .comforted ” 

She turned her face suddenly upon me, all 
aflame with anger. 

" Comforted ? ” says she, " Shame upon you, 
Richard Coope ! Oh, cowards that we are, to 
have skulked from the old place like rats from 
a sinking ship ! Doesn^t it shame you,” she 
says, " to sit here in a ditch when you ought to 
be there defending your own ? ” 

"Why, cousin,” says I, "considering that it’s 
through no choice of my own that I sit in this 
ditch, it doesn't ; and as to defending my own, 
why, there’s naught in the old house that’s mine 
save a book or two. It’s not my property,” I 
says, nursing and groaning over my lame leg. 

" But it’s mine,” says she, drying hei tears, 
"Then go and defend it,” I says, sulkily. 
‘‘You were better employed in that than in 
preaching to me.” 
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She turned her face and stared at me long 
and hard. 

*‘You have the rarest faculty for saying 
insolent things,” says she. 

Faith, it’s a poor one in comparison with 
yours ! ” says I, testily enough. 

She coloured up to the eyes at that. Egad, 
she had no liking for such plain talk ! But she 
stared at me again and then at ipy foot, which 
was at that moment exceeding painful. 

“ Can I do aught to relieve you ? ” she saya 

“ I wish you could,” says I. “ But you can’t, 
and so there’s an end on’t” 

Oh,” she says, bridling, if you don’t wish to 

talk with me ” and she drew herself away. 

But after a time she looked round at me again. 

“ Will they destroy the old house ? ” she says. 

** I don't know, cousin,” says 1. “ They seem 
to have given over firing at it, but these two 
shots will have knocked some lath and plaster 
about” 

She looked at my foot which I was dipping 
iq the water again. 

What misfortune ! ” she says. ** I cannot 
abide this idleness. It irks me to sit here, doing 
naught, as if we were rats in a cage.” 

But since we were helpless I made no answer 
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to her, and so there we sat, miserable as you 
please, and without the grey dawn widened into 
a dull morning. 

II. 

The morning wore away in a sore discomfort 
until it came near to noon. Upon several 
occasions we heard folks pass along the road 
above our heads, and now and then a cart 
rumbled by, or a horseman made our hiding- 
place echo with the ring of his beast's feet But 
we heard no more of the cannon nor anything 
in the neighbouring meadows of our pursuers. 
As for my lame foot it was so damaged that I 
could see there was no chance of our going 
onward that day. The plentiful doses of cpld 
water which I had administered to it had seemed 
to keep down the inflammation, but the swell- 
ing was still so great and the stiffness so 
stubborn that I could make no use of my leg 
from the knee downwards. 

" Cousin,*’ says I, ** look upon me as done for. 
I am winged as absolutely as a partridge that 
can only use its feet. It will be da/s before I 
can walk,” I says, groaning more with chagrin 
than with pain, though I had enough and to 
spare of that. 
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" Well ? ** says she. 

“ I don't know what we're to do next," says I, 
sore perplexed. ‘‘There isn't a house nearer 
than Darrington Mill, and you musn't go there. 
If you go along the road to Wentbridge you'll be 
seen. But when night falls you might try it, 
cousin. Dare you travel alone ? " I says. 

She looked round at me and laughed. 

“ Dare ! " says she. “ Dare, indeed 1 " 

“ Then will you ? " says I. 

“No," says she, prompt enough. 

“ And why not ? " says I. 

“ Because I shall not leave you," says she. 

“Why," says I, “that’s very kind of you, 
cousin, but I wish I could see you in safety." 

‘^'Tis not my fashion to run away when things 
come to the worst,” says she. 

“ 'Gad, mistress ! '* says I, somewhat nettled. 
“I don't know which smarts the more — your 
tongue or this*plaguey leg of mine. But you 
might be more civil,” I says. 

“Was I uncivil?" says she, making a great 
sh(jw of innocence with her eyes. 

“I know •what you meant," I says, turning 
surly again. 

“Well,” she says, speaking very polite and 
gentle, “confess, cousin, that if you hadn’t per- 
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suaded me to leave the house, we should not 
have been burrowing in this ditch, half-starved to 
death.” 

‘‘No,” says I, “that’s true enough. But I 
would rather burrow in a ditch and have my life, 
than swing to the branch of a tree, or stand before 
a file of troopers with my kerchief tied about my 
eyes. And I think,” says I, regarding her 
narrowly, “that you would prefer your liberty 
even in a hole like this to being handed over to 
Anthony Dacre.” 

She gave me a cool stare. 

“ And what harm would there be in that ? ” says 
she. 

“ What ? ” says I. 

“ I say what harm would there be in that } ” 
she says. 

“ Oh, you did say so, did you ? ” says I. 
“ Faith, I thought you did, but then I thought you 
didn’t” 

“ And why shouldn't I ? ” says she. 

“ Nay,” says I, “how do I know ? I have given 
up trying to understand women.” 

“ Anthony Dacre,” says she, mu«ingly, “ is a 
handsome man, and a most devoted cavalier.” 

“ I wish I had my fingers at his throat ! ” says I. 

“ No man could be more attentive to ladies than 
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he,” she szys^ still musing. “ His manner is of 
the best.” 

“ Is it ? ” says I. “ I wish he would come here 
and show us some of it.” 

“ He looks better in a withdrawing-room,” says 
she, giving the merest glance at my torn and 
mud-stained garments. 

** I daresay he will grace some corner of hell,” 
says I, savage as a bear with a sore lug. 

She turned and looked at me. 

‘‘You and I don’t seem to agree,” she says. 

“ Faith I I don’t care whether we do or not ! ” 
I says, like to weep with the pain of my foot, and 
the vexation into which she threw me. 

She gave me a sharp glance, and suddenly I 
saw her eyes melt in the curiousest fashion. She 
was sitting near me on the wet stones and she 
put out her hand to mine with a quick gesture. 
But what she hj,d it in mind to say or do 

There was a rustle at the mouth of the bridge, 
and we turned our heads to see a great hound 
glaring at us from between the bushes that his 
shoulders had pushed aside. Tracked, by God I” 
says I, and Without a thought I snatched a pistol 
from my belt and fired at the brute’s open jaws. 
He fell, a quivering heap, into the stream at our 
feet, and the noise of the pistol rolled and echoed 
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along the bridge, Oh, foolish ! ” she cried, ^ they 
will hear it — they cannot be far off.” She looked 
at the dog and I saw her eyes fill with tears. 
** Poor dog ! ” said she. 

But now that danger was at hand I was quick 
to think and to act. I drew out the bag of 
gold that I had carried — she already had the 
jewels in another bag — and handed it to her. 
“Here,” says I, “take this, cousin — and cousin,” 
I says, “whether weVe agreed or not don’t 
forget that I tried to serve you. A curse 
on this foot o* mine ! ” I says, struggling to 
get into a standing posture, “ Td give any- 
thing ” 

There came the tramp of feet without and the 
sound of men pushing their way through /.he 
hedgerows. “ The dog headed this way,” says a 
voice, “ Why, this is the old bridge ! ” says 
another. But by that time I ha^ got to my feet 
and drawn the other pistol from my belt 
“Behind me, Alison!” says I, “We*ll have a 
life or two ere we yield.” 

The bushes were suddenly filled with menji I 
saw Anthony Dacre’s face amongsf the thrbng, 
and Merciful Wigglcskirk peering round the 
comer, I levelled the pistol full at Anthony and 
laughed to see him duck his head. “ Coward 1 ” 
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says Alison in my ear. “ Spare your powder for 
better men, Dick.” 

She had never called me Dick before~at any 
rate, since we were children. I turned hastily to 
her. “ Sweetheart ! ” I says, this is the end, but 
by heaven, I love you ! 

After that, I think I must have swooned and 
fallen. When I came to my senses again I was 
lying on the road above the bridge, with Alison 
and Merciful Wiggleskirk at my side, and 
Anthony Dacre talking to an officer on horse- 
back close by. I strove to rise, half wonder- 
ing where I was, and it was only the pain in 
my foot that suddenly reminded me of our 
position. 


III. 

Having fairly recovered my senses I looked 
round me and found that we were in the midst of 
a score or so of troopers, apparently under com- 
mand of a middle-aged officer who seemed fierce 
ej|ough to eat hot lead. This worthy, turning 
from Anthony Dacre, with whom he had been 
conversing, presently approached me and en- 
quired if I were now in a condition to travel. 

" Aye,*’ says I, ** but not a foot, sir.*’ 
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"You shall have a mount, Master Coope,’' says 
he, and beckons a trooper to bring up a horse, 
upon which I clambered with some pain and 
difficulty. " We must make what haste we can,” 
says he, " for Fairfax is somewhat impatient to 
meet you.” 

He gave me a curious, knowing look as he 
turned from me to Alison. 

“ As for you, madam,” he says, “ I fancy that 
some arrangement has been made for you by 
your kinsman, Master Dacre ; you are free, at 
any rate, so far as I am concerned.” 

“ If Mistress Alison will accept my poor pro- 
tection as far as her father's house — ” says 
Anthony, coming forward. But half-a-dozen 
paces away he stopped, frightened, I think, hy 
the look she gave him. 

“ Liar ! ” she said, and looked him up and 
down ere she turned away. She came up to me 
and laid her hand on my arm, “ I am going with 
you,” she says in a low voice. “ I am afraid — 
that man frightens me. What is it they will do 
to you, Richard ? ” 

"Shoot me, I expect, cousin,” says^I. There 
was naught to be gained by keeping the truth 
from her. 

She went over to the officer. " Sir,” says she, 
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" you will make me your debtor if you will carry 
me to Pomfret with you. I have a mind to go 
there,” she says, looking hard at him. 

The man looked from her to Anthony, “Why, 
madam,” says he, “ sure you are free to do what 
you please, and I should feel it an honour to give 
you any assistance, but ” 

“ You are to go with me to your father’s, 
cousin,” says Anthony, with a frown on his 
black face. “ It was on these conditions only that 
I secured your liberty.” 

But she paid no more heed to him than if he 
had been a stone. She still looked at the officer. 
“Then you will take me with you, sir?” she 
says. 

Faith, and so I will, mistress,” says he, “ if 
you can make shift to ride on one of my men’s 
saddles.” 

“ You are wrong, Captain Stott,” says Anthony 
Dacre, “ I agreed with Sands ” 

“Look you, Master Dacre,” says the other, 
“ the young woman is free, and I know naught of 
your arrangements with Sands or anybody else. 
And since she asks me for a lift into Pomfret,” be 
says, “why, she shall have it, and there’s an 
end.” 

This matter being settled, much to Anthony 
P 
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Dacre’s chagrin and the further souring of his 
naughty temper, we presently set out for 
Bdiifret, going thither by way of Barrington 
Mill and Carleton village, in passing through 
which the folk came out of their houses to stare 
at us. It gave me much pain to ride, and 
Captain Stott urged us forward at a brisk pace. 
But going up Swan Hill we came to a gentle 
walk and Stott brought his horse alongside mine 
and inquired after my condition. 

" Why, sir,” says I, “ I suffer somewhat smartly, 
I promise you, and this jolting doe§ naught to 
help me.” 

*'Well,” says he, “you will have a speedy 
quittance of your pain, young gentleman, for as 
I am an honest man I believe Fairfax will shoot 
you.” 

** I expect naught else,” says I. 

“ You’re mighty cool about it,” says he, “and I 
admire you for that. Lord ! what is there that*s 
better than war for taking the sentiment out of 
a man? I am sure you’ll face a file of my 
troopers very brave,” he says, looking narrowly 
at me. “ Twill be but justice, young gentleman, 
for your offence was exceeding grave.” 

“ Sir,” says I, “ you seem to know a deal more 
of my offence than I know myself. To tell you 
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the truth,” says I, ** I am in that state of mind 
which prev^ts me from caring whether I offend 
or not^” 

“ Oh, tired of life,” says he. 

“ On the contrary,” says I. “ I want very 
much to live, and am cursing my fate as earnestly 
as I can. And yet,” I says, giving him a smile 
that was doubtless as grim as his own, “I am 
wise enough to know that all the cursing in the 
world won’t alter things.” 

" You will certainly be shot,” says he. 

Well, sir,” I says, “then I will be shot. But 
if you would oblige a dying man — and you seem 
assured that I am one — ^say naught of it to my 
cousin there,” says I, pointing to Alison, who 
Wie a little in advance, and out of earshot 
“ She has some inkling of it already, but you 
have such a cold-blooded style of saying 
things,” says# I, “that she’ll look upon you as 
a butcher.” 

“ Why, *tis my trade, lad,” says he, and laughs. 
“ But ril respect your wish, seeing that it’s one of 
the last you’ll ever utter.” 

We werS now come to Pomfret, and for some 
moments I forgot my own affairs in looking about 
me and noting the evidences of warfare which were 
on every side. As we drew nearer to the market- 
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place I saw many houses that had been shattered 
by the Castle artillery and now stood in ruins. 
Beyond the Moot Hill we passed the Main 
Guardi which they had erected at the top of 
Northgatc, and out of which came several Parlia- 
mentarians to see us pass, and inquire of their 
fellows as to our business. Captain Stott, how- 
ever, hurried us forward along Skinner Lane, 
and so we presently came to Fairfax's camp, 
which was at the rear of a great horn-work that 
they had thrown up for the beleaguering of the 
Castle. We were now in full view of the Castle 
itself, and occasionally noted the discharge of its 
cannon which chiefly played, however, against 
the fort on Baghill, from whence most annoyance 
was caused to the besieged. Fairfax and Sandt 
were closeted together in a farmhouse close 
the camp, and thither Captain Stott conducted 
us and bade his men help me dqwn from my 
horse. I was making shift to hobble along, 
leaning on the arm of a trooper, when Sands 
himself suddenly came out of the house and met 
us. He looked from me to Alison and seemed 
resentful of her presence. ** 

“What do you do here, mistress?" says he, 
rudely. “I cannot remember that we sent you 
for any woman, Captain Stott,” he says. “ That 
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matter, I think, was arranged with Master Dacre 
there.” 

‘*She came of her own accord,” says Stott 
"She was free to go where she pleased for aught 
that I know to the contrary.” 

What is your business here, mistress ? ” says 
Sands. But ere she could reply he fell into a 
sudden fury. " Come ! ” says he, " get you gone, 
mistress, get you gone I — what, have we- not had 
enough of trouble with you Coopes this last day 
or two that you must give us more? See her 
out of the camp. Master Dacre,” he says, turning 
upon Anthony. "See her to her father’s house 
as you arranged with me.” He turned from 
them and looked at me with a severe displeasure 
Mn his eyes. "Richard Coope, eh.?” says he. 
“ Bring him within — we are anxious to make 
acquaintance with you, Master Coope.” 

" Sir,” sayg I, as I hobbled into the farmhouse 
after him, " I claim your protection on behalf of 
my cousin, Mistress French, without there.” 

“ She hath another cousin to protect her,” says 
he, ill-temperedly. “We have given her safe- 
conduct ft> her father’s house, and there’s an end 
on’t” 

“But”— ~says I. 

“ 111 hear no more,” says he, savage as a bear. 
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and he walked forward and into a room, the door 
of which he closed behind him. The three 
troopers that had me in charge waited in the 
passage with me in their midst. I looked from 
one to the other, and recognising Merciful 
Wiggleskirk amongst them, I begged him to 
run outside and see whether Alison had de- 
parted, and if not, to entreat her from me to 
seek out some friend in the town rather than 
trust herself to Anthony Dacre. This he did, 
but presently returned, saying that Mistress 
French had ridden away, and Master Dacre and 
his two men with her, whereat I turned sick 
at heart, and cared no more as to what Height 
happen to me. 

After some little time the door of the chamber^ 
into which Sands had withdrawn was opened 
again, and an officer looked out and bade the 
troopers bring me within. I hobbled into the 
room and found myself standing at the foot of 
a great table, at the head of which sat a man 
whom I immediately took to be Sir Thomas 
Fairfax himself. Sands sat by him on his right^ 
and two other officers were placed on his left, 
while Captain Stott stood half-way along the 
table. They all gazed at me with some curiosity, 
and faith, I daresay I was a pretty sight to 
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behold, for I had had no time to smarten myself 
up for four days, and the mud of the ditch was 
thick on my clothes. However, I made my best 
bow, and was then forced to clutch and hold by 
the table lest I should fall, for the pain in my leg 
was turning me sick again. 

** Master Richard Coope,” says Fairfax, looking 
at me. 

" The same, sir,'* says 1. 

"You seem to be in some distress,” says he, 
not unkindly. 

"Sir,” I says, "I have hurt my foot, and the 
pain is exceeding sore at this moment.” 

" Give Master Coope a chair,” says he. 

" I thank ybu, sir,” says I, very polite. " Faith ! ” 
Hhinks I, " he is surely going to shoot me, or he 
would not be so attentive.” And I sat down and 
tried not to groan at the agony which every 
movement g|ive me. 

"Now, Master Coope,” says he, "we have had 
you brought here after much trouble and annoy- 
ance to question you of your late doings.” 

• He paused and looked at me. 

"Sir,” f says, regarding him steadily, "I am 
prepared to answer any question you are pleased 
to put to me.” 

" Are you so ? ” says he. " Be assured, Master 
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Coope, that we shall deal justly with you. And 
since we are sitting in court-martial upon you, 
you shall know what it is that you are charged 
with.** He took up a paper from the table. 
“You are charged,” he says, looking at it, “with 
a grave offence, namely, that you, being duly 
entrusted with the conveyance of a despatch from 
General Cromwell to me. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
did desert your commission, and, attaching your- 
self to the enemies of the Parliament, did do, and 
cause to be done, many things hurtful to the cause 
which you had sworn to further. What say you 
to that. Master Coope?” he says, regarding me 
keenly. 

“ Sir,” says I, “ if you will listen fo my defence 
I shall hope to make myself clear to you.” 

“You shall have all the consideration that is 
right,** says he. “ So tell us your story. Master 
Coope, without fear.” , 

“ I am a poor hand at it,** says I, “ but this is a 
plain tale and the truth,** and I pulled my wits 
together and put the matter plainly before them. 
I told them how I had lost my horse, how I had 
chanced to overhear Anthony Dacre’^ plot, how 
I had gone to the Manor House to warn my 
uncle, and had been trapped there ere I could 
leave, and how I had contrived to forward the 
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despatch by Merciful Wiggleskirk. '‘And that,” 
says I, coming to an end, "is the truth of this 
matter, wherein, if I have done wrong, it has 
been for the sake of folk that were dear to me. 
And, gentlemen,” says I, looking from one to the 
other, " if there were need I would do it again — 
and I have no more to say.” 

After I had finished none of them spoke for 
awhile, but at last Fairfax looked at Sands. " I 
wish,” says he, "that we knew more about this 
man Dacre and the plot which his kinsman 
Coope alleges against him.” But Sands shook 
his head. "Tis neither here nor there, Sir 
Thomas,” says he. "What have we to do with 
plots about carrying off a young woman ? Here 
is Richard Coope confessing, yea, and glorifying 
himself because of it, that he deserted his com- 
mission, and joined himself to his uncle in resist- 
ing our warr^t. A clearer case,” says he, "I 
never heard.” 

Then the four of them withdrew into another 
apartment, leaving me there with Stott and the 
tr#opers. "Thy foot will not pain thee much 
longer, yoilhg man ! ” says Stott " Faith,” says 
I, conceiving a great dislike to him all of a 
sudden, " 'tis well for you, sir, that I am unable 
to use it I ” And there might have been a pretty 
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row between us but that Sir Thomas and the 
others came back and took their seats. I glanced 
at Sands^l^ knew what was coming. 

Faiiiaac looked at me with some kindness as 
he began to speak. But there was naught kind 
about his words. I had deserted my commission, 
and thereby caused great annoyance to the Parlia- 
ment; I had joined myself with the Royalists, 
and had brought about the death of a useful 
officer, and it was impossible that my serious 
offence could be overlooked. And so I was to be 
shot at daybreak of the following morning. 

I think I got to my feet and bowed to him 
when he made an end. And I must have 
winced with the pain that every movement 
gave me, for he looked at me with some con-’ 
sideration. ‘‘I am sorry that you suffer,” says 
he. ** I will send my surgeon to see to your 
hurt” “ I airi greatly your debtor, sir,” says L 
And so we parted with much politeness on both 
sides, and the troopers helped me out, ancf pre- 
sently installed me in a neighbouring cottage, 
with Merciful Wiggleskirk as a guard, and my 
own thoughts for amusement 



Chapter VIII 


Of my Surprising Deliver- 
ance from Death, my last 
Meeting with Anttiony Dacre, 
and of certain Notable Pas- 
sages ’twixt Mistress Alison 
and Myself. 


I. 

The place in which they installed me to wait for 
my end was a little cottage some fifty yards 
away from the farmhouse, where Fairfax had set 
up his quarters, and stood in an angle of the 
fields that lie ’twixt Skinner Lane and the hamlet 
of Tansheif. It afforded but the most indifferent 
accommodation, there being naught in the way 
of furniture but a chair or two, a pallet bed in 
one comer and*a deal table, but in my then con- 
dition these things were more than sufficient for 
my wants, and I made no complaint of them. 
Naj'', when Merciful Wiggleskirk offered me some 
apology for 4[he poor quarters he had brought me 
to I checked him, and pointed out that to a man 
who has but some sixteen hours to live a cottage 
is as fine as a palace. 
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•‘Why, sure,” says he, "death is the greatest 
Iteveller — ^but is there naught that we can do for 
your honour ? Your honour,” he says, giving me 

a sly look, “ is such a generous rewarder ” 

" Friend,” says I, " I verily believe that I have 
not even a penny-piece upon me. As for reward 
then 

" I meant you to understand,” says he, " that 
I had already received my reward, and was 
minded to do still more to deserve what you 
have already bestowed upon me. So if there 

is aught that you lack ” 

“Faith,” says I, “thou art a good fellow. 
Why, now I come to think on't, I should be 
pleased to have pen, ink, and paper, so that I 
may spend an hour or two in writing some neces- 
sary matters. Twill help me to kill the time of 
waiting,” I says. 

“You shall have what you ^ wish, Ma$t^ 
Coopc,” says he, and he went forth to his fellow 
at the door and despatched him for the things I 
needed. “ I shall be on guard with you alone 
for the rest of the time,” says he, returning tojpay 
side. ‘‘A lame man can make IJltle shift to 
escape, and we need all our men in the works. 
There is to be a great assault made upon the 
Castle to-n%ht.” 
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"Ah!” says I, "under other circumstances I 
could like to ha* joined in it; but to tell the 
truth, good fellow, my foot gives me so much 
pain as to put the thoughts of everything out o* 
my mind. Faith I ” says I, with a grim laughter 
filling me at the very humour of it, *5 1 believe 
Fm more concerned about the pain o* this plaguey 
foot than that I am to be shot i* the morning.” 

"Why, master,” says he, looking out of the 
window, "let*s hope you*il shortly find some 
relief, for here*s Sir Thomas’s chirurgeon coming 
to see you,” and he opened the door to admit a 
little, hatchet-jawed fellow, that eyed me curi- 
ously, and demanded to see my hurt. He took 
my leg in his lap, and prodded my swollen ankle 
• here and there with so much abstracted curiosity 
.that I lost my temper with him. 

"Master surgeon,” says I, “you torture me, 
and I have no^ mind to be tortured by anybody. 
Fm God’s sake,” I says, " either relieve my pain, 
or put my foot down 1 ” 

But he looked at me out of his leaden eyes 
and gave me such a nip over the ankle bone as 
made me rear with agony. " Yea,” says he, “ I 
thought the hurt lay there. However, in three 
days jrou shall walk as well as even” 

“Thank you for naught,” says I, mightily 
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inclined to take him by the scruff of the neck 
and shake him to pieces. “Three days! — why, 
man, in three days I shall ha' seen things that 
you are never like to see — I am to be shot at 
daybreak i' the morning." 

“ Are you so ? " says he, with a stare. " Pooh I 
I waste my valuable time," he says, and walks 
out of the cottage without another word. And 
thereat, in spite of the pain and vexation, I 
burst out a-laughing, and bade Merciful Wiggles- 
kirk shut the door on the leech’s back. “ Faith, 
I think he was in the right on’t, after all ! " says 
1. “ What’s the good of mending a man that’s 
to be broken for good in a few hours ? ’’ 

“Why, I don’t know about that, master," 
says Merciful. “ I conceive that a man hath k 
right to be eased of his pain ere his end, so that 
he may make a good quittance. And if you’ve 
no objection," he says, “ I’ll try my own healing 
art upon you with an ointment that I always 
carry about my person — a very balm of Gilead 
it is, and hath worked the marv^ellousest cures." 

“ With all my heart, lad," says I, “ thou canst 
do aught thou’rt minded to, short o’^feutting my 
leg off. I must make shift to stand straight in 
the morning." 

He brought out the little box that contained 
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his ointment and began to rub my leg with it. 

“ I have some acquaintance with the healing 
art,” says he. “ I was boy to a doctor at one 
time, and made experiments on my own account. 
Besides, my merciful nature obliges me to exercise 
my office upon all that are in distress.” 

“Thou art a queer fellow,” says 1 . “But, 
come, tell me of what happened at the Manor 
House this morning. I am anxious to know how 
it fared with the serving-folk.” 

“ Oh,” says he, “ at daybreak they hung out a 
flag and submitted themselves, and we had free 
entrance to the house, and were sore concerned, 

I promise you, to find naught there but servants. 
Captain Stott was for dealing sternly with them 
at first, but, what, they had but obeyed orders, 

^ and so he let them go their own ways, and set 
himself to track you and madam.” 

“ But we heard cannon discharged,” says I. 

“Yea,” says he, rubbing away at my foot, 
“your ancient house. Master Coope, is certainly 
not of such fair proportions as it was. Stott 
fir|d two discharges into it, and you will have 
some repairs to see to if you intend — but I 
forgot,” he says, looking at me with a curious 
smile, “ that you will not need earthly residence 
much longer.” 
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" So the old house is dismantled ? says 1. 

** Why, say somewhat disarranged,’’ says he. 

“May the Lord reward whoever did it I” says 
I, and fell a prey to bitter thoughts. I hkd loved 
that old house, and it gave me sore pain to think 
of it, a heap of ruins over my uncle’s grave. 

^ Alack ! ” thinks I, sadly. “ What evil days 
have we fallen upon. My uncle lies dead and 
buried under his own floor, Alison is in the 
hands of Anthony Dacre, and here sit I, waiting 
to be shot. Was ever sadder fortune ? ” 

But there Merciful Wiggleskirk gave up his 
ministrations, and looked up at me from where 
he knelt on the floor. 

“ Now, master,*’ says he, “ how does your hurt 
feel by this time ? ” 

“ Why,” says I, working my ankle about, “ I , 
believe it is a deal easier. That ointment o’ 
thine must be rare stuff— it has certainly given 
me relief.” * 

“ I could have you fit to stand upright without 
pain by to-morrow,” says he, proudly. “Ah! 
this is, as I said, the very balm of Gilead. I 
concocted the notion on’t myself, and would not 
sell it for a deal o’ mon^. When I grow weary 
of this fighting trade, master, I shall set up as an 
empirto-— ” 
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“ It would reward you better,” says L And 
were a fitter employment for a man of youf 
powers. Tm obliged to you,” I says. “The 
smart haflth abated marvellously.” 

“ I will minister to you again ere long ” says 
he. “You shall walk out of this cottage straight 
enough in the morning. But here’s your pens 
and paper,” he says, seeing the other trooper 
returning. “ So now you can fall to your 
writing, master.” 

It was now past noon, and ere long there was 
brought to us food and drink, which we con- 
sumed together with as much satisfaction as we 
could get out of each other’s company. True, 
the thought of my condition did sometimes come 
.upon me as I ate, and made my food to stick 
in my throat, but as there was no use in repining 
at my fate, I strove to be free of regret, and to 
behave myself like a man. And the food and 
drink putting* some heart into me, I presently 
turned to the table, and began to write, in which 
occupation I found great comfort and relief. 

Now, I verily believe that troubled as I was 
at my own* fate (for I was troubled though I 
strove hard not to be) I was more concerned on 
account of Alison. After all that I had done to 
prevent it, she had in the end fallen into the 
Q 
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hands of Anthony Dacre. I had no cause to 
be especially anxious for her safety when I 
first heard Anthony's designs against her, for 
she and I, on the rare occasions of our hieeting, 
had never been able to get on together, and she 
had treated me with a certain haughty contempt 
that I secretly resented. But I had never been 
able to endure the thought of her being in 
Anthony's power, and after I had lived under 
the same roof with her, and seen much of her I 
felt that I would stay at naught to save her 
from him. And there was more than that, for, 
somehow, I had come to love her with a rare 
passion, even when she flouted and teased me. 
This made life exceeding bitter for me in what 
I believed to be its last hours. There I was, a 
prisoner in more ways than one, unable to move 
hand or foot to succour her whose image was 
constantly before me, while she, for aught I 
knew to the contrary, was in the hands of a 
man whom I knew from his own confession to 
be a black-hearted villain, and incapable of 
mercy or consideration where his own vile 
inclination was concerned. *. 

There was but one thing that comforted me 
in this sore pass and that was the thought of 
Alison's own fearlessness. She was one of those 
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women that are accustomed — faith, there are 
precious few of them that I have seen during 
fifty years of life! — to think and act for them- 
selves, and I could readily imagine her to be 
more than a match for Anthony Dacre, so long 
as natural wit was the only weapon employed 
by both. It might be that she, finding herself 
in his hands, would contrive means for her safe 
progress to her father’s house and even delude 
him into procuring them. Thus, I was some- 
what comforted, and yet it was a hateful thought 
to me that the woman I loved was in the company 
of a man whom I heartily despised. It was not 
that I had any jealous feeling — though she had 
teased me about him as we sat under the bridge, 
saying that he was a handsome man, a devoted 
cavalier, and so forth, which was her woman’s 
way of professing what she didn’t believe for 
very sport — tjjut that 1 had so much respect and 
affection for her that I would have done aught 
— aye, and had done so much as to lose my own 
life by it — to keep her unsmirched even by the 
mere company of villainy. But caged as I was 
what could I do ? — and so I hoped for the best, 
and sat me down to write letters to my cousin, 
having arranged with Merciful Wiggleskirk that 
he would use his utmost endeavour to have the 
packet delivered. 
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Now of what I then wrote I have at this time 
but the least knowledge, for the packet came 
into Alison's hands — though not after the fashion 
that I had intended — ^and she has since taken 
the strictest care of it, and values it so much 
that she will not permit it to pass out of her 
keeping even for a moment However, what I 
do remember is that I spent all that afternoon 
and evening in writing — with some intervals 
wherein Merciful Wiggleskirk rubbed his balm 
of Gilead into my foot, much to its great benefit 
— and that in the end I used all the paper that 
the trooper had brought me, and so was obliged 
to lay down my pen unsatisfied. 

It was then close upon midnight, and being 
sore fatigued, I lay down on the bed, sleepy 
enough, in spite of the fate that was but some 
seven hours distant Merciful Wiggleskirk 
mounted guard over me, rarely satisfied with 
the result of his ministrations to my injury. 
“ Faith I ” says I, “ I think I shall sleep well," 
and I bade him good-night 

But there was much about to happen, apd 
since I had naught to do with that which brought 
It about, I shall here present to you the account 
of it that was written down afterwards by Alison 
herself. 
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A TRUE NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTION BETWEEN 
ALISON FRENCH AND ANTHONY DACRK, NOW SET 
DOWN AFTER A PLAIN FASHION BY THE FORMER, 
—A. F, 

When Colonel Sands so rudely bade me be- 
gone from the camp, and I saw my cousin 
Richard led away by the troopers to what I 
felt assured must end in his death, I was so 
sore distrest that for some moments my wits 
forsook me and I knew not what to say or do. 
It was, I think, at that moment that I first 
discovered my love for my cousin, and that, 
perhaps, had as much to do with my confession 
as aught else. They gave him no time to speak 
with me ere they led him away, but he turned 
himself about ^at the door of the house into which 
they were conducting him, and gave me a swift 
glance, and when I met his eyes I knew that I 
loved him with all my heart, which had never 
till then been stirred by the thought of any man. 
Then he w4s gone, and I felt that all was over, 
and that for the rest of my life I should carry 
with me the pain of that moment which was 
yet mingled with the joy that comes to a woman 
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who suddenly discovers that she Is loved and 
that she loves in return. 

It was Anthony Dacre that woke me out of 
my reverie. He drew near and addressed me 
by name. I know not what sort of countenance 
I turned upon him, but he stood back and looked 
afraid. But on the instant I grew calm. There 
was naught but danger of the worst sort to the 
man I loved and to myself (and I was now the 
dearer to myself because he loved me) in that 
moment. ‘^This is no time,” thought I, ‘‘for 
rashness or for ill-temper. I must keep my wits, 
and see if I cannot devise something to save 
Dick from his fate,” And therewith a thought 
flashed across my mind. My wit against all 
of them — my woman’s wit against Anthony 
Dacre’s subtlety and Fairfax’s decree. I had 
always prided myself on my strong-mindedness 
and my common-sense — of what avail were either 
if they could not help the man I loved when his 
need was of the greatest ? Could not ? — nay, 
but they should ! I would be strong and wise : 
it should not be for lack of endeavour if I |Jid 
not outwit them all. • 

' I turned to Anthony Dacre with a gracious 
manner. 

And so you are to form my escort, cougin ? ” 
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I said, speaking to him with a civility which be- 
lied the loathing and contempt I kept for him in 
my heart. 

He looked at me with a great surprise, 
wondering perhaps what had brought this change 
over me. 

“ I have made some arrangements for you,” he 
said, I shall conduct you to your father's house 
with great pleasure. Will it please you to set out 
at once ? ” ' 

Why,” said I, affecting to treat the matter 
lightly, I am ill-provided with riding-gear. 
Would it not suit your convenience to stay our 
progress at the Manor House so that I can fit 
myself out in proper fashion ? ” 

Anything that you desire, cousin,” said he, 
**Then we will set out at once,” I said, and 
gave him my hand in order that he might assist 
me to the horse which stood near. “ But I fear,” 

I said, when f had disposed myself as well as I 
could, “ that we shall find the old house a heap 
of ruins, and my gear may not easily be come at” 
It is certainiy somewhat damaged,” said he, 
and believe me, cousin, it was much against my 
will But I am but a gentleman volunteer, after 
all, and things have gone beyond my power. I 
wisl^” he said, as we rode away, followed by his 
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two men, “that you had thought better of me, 
cousin, at the beginning of this sad matter. It 
would have saved much bloodshed and trouble.” 

Now there was naught that I so much desired 
III that moment as to turn in my saddle and look 
Anthony Dacre straight in the face and tell him 
my true thoughts. It would have given me the 
greatest relief — but there was so much at stake 
that I must needs lie to him and to myself if I 
would win the game I was playmg. 

“ Cousin,” I answered, as gracious in voice as 
if it gave me pleasure to be in his company, “ I, 
too, am sorry that there have been misunder- 
standings. But when one is misinformed ” 

“ Ah ! ” he said eagerly. “ So your mind was 
poisoned against me, cousin ? Let me now swear 
to you that in all this I have sought nothing but 
your own comfort and safety. When Fairfax deter- 
mined to attack Sir Nicholas I entreated that the 
matter might be placed in my hands so that no 
insult should be offered to yourself. Alas ! — I 
know not what it was that prejudiced you against 
me in this. Suffer me to believe that you are 
satisfied with my explanation, cousin.** 

“ I am sorry that I did not know your true 
character earlier, cousin,” I answered. 

“I am overjoyed to think that we ar# re- 
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conciled ” said he, " it has hurt me much to feel 
that I lay under your displeasure.” 

“ I have observed to others,” I said, still 
humouring him, “ that you are a devoted cavalier, 
Master Anthony,” and I gave him a smile that 
fetched the colour to his face, “ and so I expect 
you to attend me to my father’s house, and 
there you shall be duly rewarded — maybe 
with ” 

Ah ! ” said he, coming nearer to me. " With 
what, cousin ? ” 

“ Why,” said I, with another smile, ** with what 
so devoted a knight has the right to expect,” and 
with that I whipped up my horse and rode 
forward as if in some confusion. He laughed 
and came after me, and so we pressed on to 
Hardwick agreeing very well indeed. 

Now when we turned into the courtyard of the 
old house the sight of the ruin caused by the 
cannon was like to make me weep, but I re- 
strained myself and suffered Anthony Dacre to 
lead me within. The kitchen and hall were least 
damaged of the lower apartments, and in the 
former found old Barbara and Jasper who 
were pottering about in sore lamentation, and 
seemed vastly surprised to see us. I addressed 
Baibara in my grandest manner giving her at 
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the same time a glance that she understood 
plainly enough. 

‘‘ Barbara/* I said, “ Master Dacre is escorting 
me to mjr iiLther^s house, but before we go forward 
we will itefresh ourselves if you can make shift to 
give us food and drink. You will not refuse to 
dine with me, Anthony/* I said, turning to him 
with a smile that was meant to subdue him. 

Now it is marvellous — and never so much so, I 
think, as to us women ourselves — that a woman*s 
beauty and manner hath power to change a man 
from his purpose more rapidly than any other form 
of persuasion. As I looked at Anthony Dacre 
I knew that I could do with him as I pleased. 
He mumbled something in the way of a com- 
pliment that I scarcely heard, though I affected 
to do so, and smiled back my thanks to him for 
it He was won over — but oh, the anxiety that I 
still felt lest my plans should miscarry ! 

While Barbara prepared food and drink for us, 
I went over the house under pretence of making 
myself ready for our further progress. It was a sad 
sight that my eyes beheld. The upper storey jDf 
the house had been well-nigh shattered to pieces, 
and the room in which my uncle died was a heap 
of stones and dust But my own chamber was 
undistuibed, and thither I presently repaired ^and 
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made such alterations in my apparel as were 
sorely needed. Nay, when I looked at myself in 
the mirror I marvelled that I had been able to 
make any impression on Anthony Dacre, for my 
adventures of that day and the previous night 
had made me anything but attractive. Now it 
was necessary (beauty being the greatest weapon 
which we women can arm ourselves and aid our 
natural cunning with) that I should make myself 
as attractive as possible, and so I gave some con- 
siderable attention to my toilet, and at last went 
downstairs to find Anthony Dacre, and proceed 
with the development of my plans. 

1 found him in the small parlour that adjoined 
the hall, where Barbara had contrived a hasty 
meal for us. He looked at me with some 
astonishment as I entered, and I noticed as I 
returned his glance that he, too, had taken some 
pains to smarten himself up. I walked to the 
head of the table, and motioned him to take a 
seat at my right hand. But he came forward and 
took my hand as if to lead me to my chair, and 
np sooner did his fingers touch mine than he 
broke oul^into the most extravagant profession 
of love for me, swearing by all that is holy that 
he adored me in the most devoted fashion, and 
beaching me to have some pity on his condition. 
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All this I was compelled to endure and even to 
affect to receive with complaisance, though in- 
wardly I was filled with two thoughts — the first, 
that I could cheerfully have stabbed him where 
he stood; the second, that he was playing into 
my hands. I heard him to the end, and then I 
disengaged my hand from his and drew away 
from him. 

Cousin,” I said, this is not the time or place 
for us to tiiscuss these matters. It is possible,” 
I said, looking at him, “that I have been mis- 
taken in you, as you say, and if so, I am indeed 
sorry, and will strive to make amends. But I 
think it will be best if you accompany me to my 
father’s house, and there prosecute your suit — 
if indeed, you really feel for me what you say — 
after the fashion usual amongst people of our 
degree. You must speak to my father first,” 
says I, with a coquettish glance^ at him that 
made him ready to obey me on the instant. 

“But yourself?” said he. “What answer 
will you make to me if I fulfil your wishes 
in this.?” 4 

“ Why,” I said, looking, I daresay, v£ry modest 
and conscious, “ I think that if you really obey 
me, I may perhaps be found more complaisant 
than you have fancied, cousin. ” 
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"My angel!” he cried, and would have em- 
braced me had I not anticipated some such 
proceeding on his part and escaped him. 

"Come,” I said, smiling, "let us have some 
food, cousin — we have a long ride before us, and 
for myself I have had little to eat since last 
night” 

He took his seat near me, and I occupied 
myself in paying him much attention, and seeing 
to his comfort As for me, it well-ni|Jh choked 
me to eat a crumb of bread ; but, lest he should 
observe that I was anxious or pre-occupied, J[ 
forced myself to make a hearty meal. Barbara 
had furnished the table with a flask of my 
uncle's old Tokay, and more than once I filled 
Anthony's glass with my own hands. What a 
corned/ it all was, and yet what a tragedy 
seemed to be playing itself out in my heart at 
the time ! 

When at last he would eat and drink no more, 

I approached the subject that lay closest to my 
thoughts. "Now,” thought I, "Heaven send me 
sttength and wit to carry out my project I ” And 
I think my prayer must have been answered 
quickly, for I spoke with calmness, though every 
nerve in my body seemed to me to quiver with 
an^ety and apprehension. 
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“Cousin,” I said, “what will they do with 
Richard Coope ? ” 

He looked at me narrowly. I could see that 
the mere question raised his jealousy and distrust 
on the instant 

“They will shoot him,” he answered, keeping 
hi® eyes on mine. 

“I supposed they would,” said I, affecting a 
rare carelessness. “ Poor Dick ! But *tis I 
suppose, the fortune of war, eh, cousin.?” 

“Tis the treatment always meted out to de- 
serters and traitors,” he .said. 

“ Well,” said I, “ ^tis a pity that a kinsman of 
ours should die a shameful death, is it not, 
cousin ? ” 

“It is not to the credit of the family,” he 
answered. “ But an offender against the cause 
must be punished.” 

“ Why,” I said, “ I think Dick offended under 

( 

some misapprehension, and *tis rather a pity that 
he should die for that when you and I, cousin, 
have been so fortunate as to clear away our own 
misunderstanding. Could we do nothing to save 
him from so violent a death ? ” 

“No,” he said, “naught By this time it is 
probably over.” 

It was only by the strongest effort that I was 
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able to preserve my composure when he said 
that 1 affected to take no particular heed of 
it 

"I wish we could have saved him,” I said 
presently. I fear my father will visit his dis- 
pleasure upon both of us for our neglect to say 
a word in Dick’s favour. He thinks so much of 
family ties, cousin. But I trust he may not, for 
I do not wish you to meet with a frown from 
him when you conduct me home, under the~ 
the circumstances that you spoke of a little time 
ago,” said I, giving him a sly glance. ^ 

** I would do aught to please you, cousin,” he 
exclaimed. ** But in this matter of Dick Coope, 
what can I do, even if he be still alive, which I 
question ? I have no influence with Fairfax.” 

‘‘You must surely have some,’^ I replied. "One 
who has rendered such service.” 

“Why, I may have some slight claim upon 
him,” he said? “ But come, cousin, what signifies 
Dick Coope — let us talk of ourselves.” 

" Dear Anthony,” said I, ‘‘ we shall have so 
mpch time for that afterwards, and i’ faith I 
am conceined about Dick — though indeed I 
have no cause to trouble myself about him, seeing 
that he and I could never abide one another’s 
pre^nco*— for the reason that my father and our 
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relations will be sore vexed at his death. And 
I am so anxious that naught should occur to 
vex my father at this time,” I added, looking 
significantly at him, ‘‘ that if it were in my power 
I would do something to save Dick, and get him 
out of the country. Is there aught that we could 
do in that way, cousin ? ” 

“I won*t say that something might not be 
done,” said he. ‘‘ I might contrive his escape if 
he still lives.” 

“ I would give something if that were done,” 
s^d L “Why, that's noble and generous in 
you, cousin ! Come, I think the more of you 
for that. But is the thing possible ? ” 

“There are three things that would make it 
so,” said he, looking narrowly at me. 

“ And what are they, cousin ? ” I enquired. 

“ Why,” said he, “ first, if he’s still alive ; 
second, if there’s money in the house to secure*^ 
his release ; and third, if you will reward me for 
my efforts on his behalf.” 

“ I reward you ? ” said I, affecting a great sur- 
prise. “ How can I reward you, cousin ? ” 

“ By bestowing yourself upon me without 
delay, fair cousin ! *' he cried, throwing himself 
at my feet and seizing my hand. 

“Why, said I, “affecting a pretty confusion. 
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" I thought that I had already givm you some 
promise the sort — but 'without delay’ sounds 
so formidable — will not a year hence suit you, 
cousin?" I said. 

“ A year hence ? ’Tis an age — a century ! ” he 
exclaimed, possessing himself of both my hands. 

“ It must be at once — I cannot endure my passion 
to remain unsatished, fair coz; indeed, 1 bve 
thee so much.” 

“ I could do much for a man that gratified my 
whim,” said I. 

*' And by heaven,” said he, “ I will gratify it 
if I’m in time ! Promise me, cousin, that you’ll 
marry me to-night, and I'll save Dick Coope — 
that is,’’ he said, with a sudden caution, “ if he’s 
yet alive, and if you can find me money for the 
enterprise.” 

“ But to-night ? ” said I, much confused. “ Oh, 
cousin — ^why, was ever aught so sudden ? Let us 
say a month Sence, or a fortnight” 

“No,” he said, “to^hight — this very night I 
will bring a clergyman with me.” 

^ I am so taken aback,” I said. “ Let us say a 
week hencei cousin.” 

” No,” he said. “ A week ? ’Tis a lifetime — 
you must make me tiie happiest of men to-night 
if I ^o this for you. Come, yest <w no, coz? ” 

R 
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" Why,” sud 1, looking away from him, "you 
deserve to be rewarded for your enterprise, 
Master, Anthony, so I will say yes. But— nay,” 
I said, as he made as if to embrace me; “let us 
defer ill that until we have some leisure — bethink 
ymu what there is to do. We must bestir our- 
‘ wives if you really mean to win me for your own 
em to-morrow morning. What is our bargain, 
cousin ? That you are to rescue Dick Coope 
and bring him here, and that I am then to reward 
you With my hand ? ” 

“ And your heart,” said he, still pressing me 
with his attentions. 

“ Why, of course,” said I, and laughed. " Com^ 
cousin, let us sit down and make our arrange- 
ments,” and I contrived to keep the table beriveen 
us. “ Now, first," I said, giving him the hiC 
gold which Dick had handed to me whis^, 
were caught by the troopers, “ there is 
your needs in this matter. Now Ibt us settle all 
other things. First, you She to set out forthwith 
for Pomfret and busy yourself about Dick’s escape. 
You will, I suppose, bribe those that have him in 
charge?” 

"Xxave that to me,” he answered, with a 
chudcle. “ 1 know a trick or two of that sort” 

"lam sure of it,” said 1. “ Then you are to 
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bring him her^ so that he can be furnished with 
money for his journey out of the country,” 

Must he come here ? ” said he. “ If I manage 
his escaj[)e — 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, cousin,” said I, 
“ I want to see him for a good reason. Sir 
Nicholas on his death-bed confided to Dick a 
secret as to the hiding of some considerable 
treasure, and I want to have it out of him. He 
cannot refuse to tell me after what we have done 
for him,” I said. 

“ He shall be brought here,” he answered, 

“ And when will you return with him ? ” I said. 

“ Why,” said he, musingly, “ I have a plan, and 
if it goes as I think it will, it will be within an 
hour after midnight.” 

“Then I will expect you, cousin,” said I. I 
paused a moment, and then looked at him in a 
"^shy fashion. “ And you will bring a clergyman 
with you ? ” f said, striving, and I hope with some 
success, to counterfeit^ becoming modesty* 

“ Assuredly I will 1 ” he cried. 

“ Then go^ dear Anthony,” I said* “ But stay, 
there are |wo other matters — I do not like the 
notion,” I said, looking about me with an air ot 
distaste, “ of spending my wedding night in this 
bouse— could not we ride to your own house at 
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Foxclmigh immediately after the ceremony? 

I should find that much to be preferred, 
ccnidsi/’ 

; '^Why,” said he, “*tis a ten mile ride— and the 
old place is but poorly furnished — but since you 
wish it, cousin, I will despatch one of my men 
with strict orders to have it prepared for our re- 
ception during the night.** 

“ And your other man ? ** said I, “ will you leave 
him here to protect me ?— old Jasper is but a poor 
guard, and there is no one but Barbara and my- 
self in the house.** 

Agreed,*’ said he. And now I must hasten 
— egad, the time will go but slow till I return 
with the parson, fair coz ! ** 

“ Hasten ! ” said I, “ you must fulfil your bargain 
if you would gain your prize. Nay,*’ I said, see- 
ing that he was minded to embrace me, “ lose no^. 
time, cousin — I shall be impatient^for your re- 
turn,*’ and I gave him a smile as he went 
out of the door that was intended to encourage 
him. I watched him across the kitchen and saw 
that he spoke to the two men ; then he rode cut 
of the courtyard and I returned to tite parlour, 
calling Barbara to attend me there. And we had 
no sooner entered and closed the door than I 
swooned, the excitement of the scene I had ^ just 
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gone through proving too much for me to bear 
any longer, 

“This will not do,” I said when Barbara 
had brought me round, and I sat up feeling 
somewhat recovered. “ There is still much that 
I must undertake.” I began to plot and plan 
afresh, telling old Barbara sufficient of what was 
going on to explain my anxiety to her. Truly I 
was by that time in a sad condition, for there was 
first the fear lest Dick should already be beyond 
my help, and second, the thought that my plans 
should miscarry ere they could be worked out«as 
I wished. “Tis a desperate game,” I said to 
myself, “ Heaven help me to play it to the end 
and give me success I ” And therewith I began to 
cqp^ider my next movement. 

Now so far as matters had turned out I had 
nothh^ to regret, and last of all, the seeming de* 
ception which 1 had practised on Anthony Dacre. 
It may seem to you who read this narrative that 
I had played upon him in the vilest and most 
heartless fashion by promising to marry him. 
But there was no deception in it, save on his side, 
for all the^me that he spoke with me of marriage 
he was in reality meditating my ruin. I knew 
what he did not know that I knew~namely, that 
he ^as already married. I had come to know it 
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by the most curious chance. Soon after Sir 
Nicholas Coope fell ill and took to his bed, thefe 
came to see him old Master Drumbleforth, a 
neighbouring clergyman, who chanced to inform 
him that' he had married Anthony Dacre to one 
of his parishioners some few years previously, and 
that the woman still lived, though sore neglected 
by her husband. And I think it was because of 
knowing this that I felt it neither heartless nor 
deceitful to treat Anthony as I did. My own 
happiness and the life of the man I loved were at 
steke — ^what true woman would have let squeim- 
ish notions about nice points of honour stand in 
her way at such a time ? 

I now proceeded to carry out my further plans, 
all of which I had duly considered since my first 
notion of saving Dick entered my head. Towards 
the close of the afternoon I rode over to Mastei;^, 
Drumbleforth’s vicarage and confesfed to him all 
that I had done and all that I had it in my mind 
to do, and begged him to come to the Manor 
House that night in order to help me to carry out 
my last intentions. He promised to do so and 
gave me his blessing and sympathy, ccJhiforted by 
which I returned home. My next proceeding was 
to get rid of the man whom Anthony Dacre had 
left with us. I made up a parcel of my clothing, 
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and giving 'it to him, bade him follow his fellow- 
servant to Foxdough and bide there until 
Anthonj^ and I came in the night He went 
without question, and when he was fairly departed, 
I mounted my horse again and rode off to Thorpe, 
where I saw John and Humphrey Stirk. I 
arranged that they should come to the Manor 
House early that night and remain there until 
Anthony Dacre returned. This done, my arrange- 
ments were all complete. I had carried out 
everything that my woman’s wit could devise, 
ani there was naught left but to return home and 
wait with a fierce impatience for the outcome of 
my endeavours. 

This is a true history of what I, Alison French, 
did on that distressing day. God send that no 
other woman be ever placed in such trying cir- 
^Cumstances as those which I have here faithfully 
described, £is for the end of them all, it will be 
much better spoken of by Richard, who has a 
turn for the writing of books, than by me, who 
have none. 

TftlS IS THK END OF MISTRESS ALISON’S ACCOUNT OF 
HER f RANSACriON WITH ANTHONY DaCRE. 

IIL 

^do not think that I had slept above half-an- 
hour when I was awoke by Merciful Wiggleskirk, 
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who laid his hand on my shoulder and at the 
same moment bade me make no noise. There was 
a very dim moonlight flooding the cottage when 
I opened my eyes, and at first I took if for the 
dawn and thought that my last hour was come. 

“ So they are ready, eh, lad,” says I, sitting up. 
“ Faith, the night’s been short, but thank God, I 
have slept soundly.” 

‘ Hush, master,” says he. “ The night’s not half 
over. We have work to do yet Hearken to me 
— are you minded to escape if I show you the 

jjgy?” 

“What’s all this?” I says, staring at him in 
the dim light. “Say plainly what’s on your 
mind.” 

“Why, then,” says he, “your cousin, Mistress 
French, has devised some plan of rescuing you, 
and it falls to me to carry out this part of it 
Are you willing ? ” ^ 

“ Willing 1 ” I says. “ Come, let us hasten.” 

“ First,” says he, “ let me doctor your foot We 
have still a quarter of an hour. I waked you in 
advance of the time so that I might be able^to 
minister to your hurt It may be Chat you’ll 
have to use that foot whether it pain you or no.” 

“ I’ll make shift,” says I, all impatient now that 
I knew Alison had not forgotten me. I ^was 
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anxious to proceed to our next movement, but 
Wiggleskirk made me sit down while he rubbed 
his balm of Gilead into my Iqg. He busied him- 
self in this fashion for some minutes, and then 
proceeded to bandage my ankle and foot with 
linen swathes. “ There," says he at last “ Now 
stand up, master, and see if you cannot use your 
foot a little." 

Now, whether it was the healing powers of 
Merciful’s ointment, or my own excitement at the 
thought of regaining my freedom that worked 
such wonders in me, I don’t know, but whatever it 
was I found on putting my foot to the ground 
that I could walk with some little difficulty. 
There was still much stiffness and discomfort 
in my foot, but the pain had abated in marvel- 
lous fashion. 

"Thou art a very miracle-monger,” says I. 
'‘Come, what do we turn to next?” 

" Have patience," says he. “ There’s much at 
stake." He opened the door of the cottage and 
looked forth. The moon was then dipping into 
a J>ank of cloud. “ Now,” says he, “ I think we 
may venture,” and he beckoned me to follow 
him. We left the cottage, and turning the comer 
crept along behind the hedgerow. For fifty yards 
1 <^ntrived to amble along, but then the pain 
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i«tuiitcd, and I was forced to call a halt ** Pam 
or no pain/* says Merciful, “we must onward,” 
and he drew my arm within his and supported 
me. Soon we came to a little grove of trees. 
“Here are two men with four horses,” he whis- 
pers in my ear. “Ask no question of them— 
all you have to do is to mount and ride. I shall 
be at your side, and we are going to your cousin.” 

We were now close to the horses, and one of 
the men, coming forward, assisted Merciful to lift 
me into the saddle. “ All clear,** says Merciful, 
and we set out across the fields, the three men 
closely surrounding me. One of the strange men 
led the way, and I observed that he was careful 
to keep clear of the town. For some time I Was 
not sure as to the direction we were following, 
but after skirting the fields that He between 
Tanshelf and Mill Hill we eventually came ouj, 
on the Barnsdale road, and ere lopg I saw the 
top of the old manor rising up in the moonlight 
“ Surely we cannot be going there ! ” I thought 
But when we came to the comer of the village 
street our leader turned his horse, and in a few 
minutes they were assisting me to dismount in 
the courtyard “Well, this,*’ thinks I, “is the 
strangest adventure,” but I said naught The 
men tied their horses to the rings at the mqunt- 
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ing-stone, and Merciful Wig^leskfrk gave me his 
arm. And then all four of us woe at the pmxh, 
and the^door of the great kitchen opened, and 
there stood Alison, holding a lamp above her 
head, just as she had stood when I and the Stbks 
came to warn her of her danger but a few nights 
before. I stared at her as she looked at us and 
was amazed. Her eyes were bright, there was 
die rarest colour in her cheeks, she had never 
looked so handsome, I sv'ear, but there was 
something in her face that I had never seen 
there before. It was excitement, apprehensioiv 
fear — I know not what;. but when her eyes fell 
on me it vanished. She ^ve me one swift look, 
and then turned into the kitchen. The two 
strangers followed her close, with me and Wigjgles- 
kirk in attendance, and as we came into the light 
^he foremost of them threw aside the cloak that 
had so elfegtively concealed him from me. It 
was Anthony Dacre I 

I looked from him to her. She stood, proud 
and haughty by the hearth, and gave no more 
hoed to me than if I had been a stone. Anthony 
Dacre spofre, setting his eyes on her boldly. 

“There, madam,” says he, with a bow that 
b<^an at her and finished at me, “ you see how 
weB I have executed your commands. Here 
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stands Master Richard Coope, alive and unhurt 
Haye I done well, fair cousin ? ” 

" You have done excellent well, sir,” says she. 

^ Then there is naught left, madam,” ‘says he, 
“ but to claim my reward.” 

” And that,” says she, “you shall have without 
delay. But first I must transact that business 
with Master Coope that I told you of. Master 
Richard, will it please you to step with me into 
the hall for a moment ? ” 

But I looked at her and then at him. 

Hold 1 ” says 1. “ What is the meaning of 
all this, and what is that reward you speak of, 
Master Dacre ? ” 

He gave me a triumphant look. 

“In return for saving your life,” says he, 
“ Mistress French confers upon me her hand and 
heart Here,” he says, motioning towards the 
man at his side, “is the clergyman who wilf 
presently many us.” 

“ Is this true i ” says I, and looked at Alison. 
“And what right has Master Richard Coope 
to ask such a question?” says she, in b^r 
haughtiest manner. But ^e had contrived to 
get *twixt me and Anthony, and she gave me a 
look which signified so much that I saw through 
all this mysteiy in an instant. “ By heavqp I ” 
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thinks I, "she has tricked him after alll" And 
I followed up her clue, "Nay,” says I, sulkily, 
"it’s naught to me, mistress. But what's this 
business* that you speak of?” 

“ Step with me into the hall,” says she. She 
turned to Anthony, and gave him the sweetest 
look. “ We shall need but a few minutes, cousin,” 
she says. 

I hobbled into the hall. She followed me 
close, and shut the door. I turned to her, and 
as our eyes met she threw her arms about my 
neck, and held me to her. “ Oh, Dick ! " abe„ 
cries. “My dear, my dear, if you knew what 
I have gone through. But you are safe," she 
sa)^, starting away, " and there is so much to do. 
Come- — ” 

“ AlLson,” I said, holding her hand. “ What is 
all this — what does it mean ? ” 

“Dick,” she says, looking me straight in the 
eyes, “ do you love me ? ” 

“ As my life — and more I ” says I. 

“ And will you marry me — now ? ” she says. 

*Now?” I sa/s. “But I will do aught that 
you wish,” ^ says, sore mj^ified. 

“ Come, come 1 " she says, and drs^s me to the 
door of the little parlour. “There are good 
frietyls here," she says, and leads me within. 
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There was old Drumbleforth, the parson, there, 
with John and Humphrey Stirk. Alison led me 
up to the clergyman. “ Stand by the door, John 
and Humphrey,” says she. “Now/ Master 
Drumbleforth, will you wed me to my cousin ? ” 

“You are both of a mind, children } ” says the 
old man, looking from one to the other. “ But I 
see you are,” he says, and opened his book. 

So we were married, and as the parson said his 
last word I took my wife in my arms and kissed 
her for the first time. 

By that time I was well nigh amazed with the 
succession of conflicting emotions that I had 
experienced during the day and night. I conid 
not believe that things were real. I stood 
staring at Alison and old Parson Drumbleforth. 
She smiled at me, and then seemed to recollect 
herself. 

“John,” says she, “do you and Humphrey sef 
to your arms, and give my husbarid those that 
you have prepared for him. There may be need 

for them, but I think not. Now ” she left 

the parlour, and crossed the hall. She flung 
open the door. “ I am ready for ypu. Master 
Anthony,” she cried. “ Will you step this way 
with your friend ? ” 

She came back and stood at my side, putting 
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out her hand to touch mine, ^nd then came 
Anthony Dacre, followed by the other man, 
and they stopped on the threshold and stared 
at us. • 

Faith! I am not sure that I did not pitj’ 
Anthony as he stood there. He looked at 
Alison and at me, and from us to old Parson 
Drumbleforth, and at sight of him his face 
turned from red to black, and from black to 
white. He looked back to Alison. “ Tricked I ” 
he says. She looked steadily at him : his eyes 
dropped : he turned to the door. But Merciful 
Wiggleskirk had followed them in, and had now 
closed the door behind them, and stood against 
it with a pistol in his hand. 

Anthony Dacre turned to sudden rage. “ Let 
me go,” he says. 

“ When Master Drumbleforth has answered 
«Bome questions,” says Alison. She turned to the 
old man. ‘^his afternoon,” she says, “ Anthony 
Dacre asked me to marry him. Have you aught 
to say to that, sir ^ ” 

“Child,” says old Drumbleforth, “He is 
married ajready — I married him myself in my 
parish church of Darrington.” 

“ He has brought a clergyman with him to 
perform the ceremony,” says she, still watching 
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Antbohy. “Step forward, friend— let us look 
at you.” 

The man drew nearer, with evident unwilling- 
ness. He removed his cloak from His face. 
“He paid me to do it,” growls he, motioning 
towards Anthony. 

“Preserve us!” says Merciful Wiggleskirk. 
“Tis Tobias Tomkins of our troop — he is no 
more a parson than I am, and not half so 
much so.” 

“ I had meant to ask Master Drumbleforth if 
he^ recognised him for a clergyman of the rural 
deanery,” says Alison. “ But there's no need. I 

have no more to say. And yet ” she paused 

and looked at Anthony once again. “ I have 
played with fairer weapons than yours,” she 
says. 


IV. 

And now there was naught left but for Alison 
and myself to make good our escape. We had 
been favoured in the most marvellous fashion up to 
that time, but we were not yet out of danger, apd 
it was necessary that we should lose no time in 
removing ourselves from a neighbourhood wherein 
there was so much to imperil us. So I desired 
Alison, Master Drumbleforth, and Merciful 
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Wiggleskirk to accompany me to another apart- 
ment where we might discuss matters in privacy. 
Anthony Dacre and Tobias Tomkins I left in 
charge of John and Humphrey Stirk, bidding 
the latter have no mercy on them if they made 
any attempt to escape. 

“ And now,*’ says I, when the four of us were 
safely bestowed in another room, “ what's to be 
done next.? 'Tis clear that we must quit this 
presently and put as many miles as possible be- 
tween us and our enemies ere daybreak. The 
question," I says, looking from one to the other,.- 

‘*is where shall we go ? " 

If I may speak," says Merciful Wiggleskirk, 

I say let us go to the Low Countries. I say us 
because I am going with you, master and mis- 
tress. Don’t say me nay — faith, you’ll find me 
useful enough ere we've come through our 
troubles," he says. 

"Tis a long journey," says I, doubtfully, look- 
ing at Alison. 

" Long or short, 'tis a safe place that we shall 
find at the end < n’t," says Merciful. "And 'tis 
not so long*either if wc can but light on a ship at 
Hull." 

" I am of Master Wiggleskirk's opinion," says 
Master Drumbleforth. 

s 
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" What say you, Alison ? ” says I. 

But for answer she put her hand in mine. 
“ Anywhere with you, Dick,” says she. 

"The Low Countries be it, then,” saj^s I. I 
looked round me. “Shall we ever see the old 
house again I thought to myself, cursing the 
fate that drove me and my bride out of its shelter 
like beggars. But that was no time for such 
thoughts. “ Come,” I says. “ Let’s be stirring — 
what is that you propose, Merciful Wiggleskirk ?” 

“Why,” says he, “what I propose, master, is 
^iipple enough— -that we presently mount our 
horses and set out for Hull, there to find a ship. 
And since we have a fifty mile ride before us,” he 
says 

“Let’s waste no time in starting,” says I. 
“ Come, see to the horses while I arrange for the 
safe custody of our prisoners.” 

“ Pity that we cannot knock them on the hea^T 
for vermin,” says Merciful, and bustled out of the 
room on my errand. Master DrumWeforth fol- 
lowed him to find his own beast. I turned and 
took Alison into my arms. ^ 

“Sweetheart,” says I, “this is kit a poor 
wedding-night for you. I fear we have many 
troubles and difficulties ahead out of which I 
would fain keep you.” 
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"Nay/* says she, laying her hand on my 
mouth, "no talk of that sort, Dick. We have 
faced more than one trouble together — IVe no 
fear of aught that may come/* says she, smiling 
at me. " Oh, my dear, I love you so that troubles 
seem naught when I share them with you/* 

" Why, then,** says I, leading her towards the 
door, " airs well indeed.** I paused and held her 
at 4rm*s length, looking long and steadily into 
her eyes. " My wife ! ** I says, and caught her 
to my heart, only to release her again and look 
at her smiling face in sheer wonder. For to tfll , 
truth, my head was half turned with the strange 
doings of that day, and I could scarce compre- 
hend that Alison was really and truly my own. 

I think we might easily have forgotten our 
predicament, so wrapped up in each other were 
we, had not Merciful Wiggleskirk come bustling 
back again with news that the horses were in 
readiness. I sent Alison to her chamber for such 
baggage as it was necessary she should carry with 
her, and while she was tlius employed, I went 
bade to the roo.n where John and Humphrey 
mounted gtiard over our prisoners. I bade them 
follow me without, and locked the door with my 
own hands. 

" JJow,** says I, handing the key to John Stirk, 
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** you will keep these fellows in safe custody for 
three hours, lads, at the end of which time you 
may release them to go their ways as the devil, 
their master, prompts. “ By that time,^^ I says, 
“ I trust we shall be beyond their reach. And so 
farewell, honest lads both, and pray God we meet 
again under this roof ere long with happier sur- 
roundings.” And I shook their hands, and went 
out to join Alison, who was busied in saying fare- 
well to Barbara. 

There was a faint moonlight as the four of us 
•rode away across the moor towards Barrington. 
It was then one o'clock in the morning, and the 
air was of a biting keenness that seemed to pene- 
trate to the very bones. Master Drumbleforth, 
muffled to his eyes, stooped over his horse's neck 
and said naught ; Merciful Wiggleskirk rode in 
front, humming a psalm tune to keep his jaws 
from chattering ; Alison and I rode side by side 
in the rear, both occupied, I think, with our own 
thoughts, which were — if I may judge by my own 
— of that diverse complexion which is made up 
of sweet and bitter. For first I cursed the fate 
that drove me and my bride from •the house 
where we should have settled down in peace and 
comfort, and then I blessed the day that had 
given me to wife the woman whom I loved ^with 
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a deep and abiding passion. And somehow the 
happiness of the last thought drove out the 
bitterness of the first, and as we swept past the 
hedgerovys and trees in the faint moonlight, I 
began to feel a sense of elation that made me 
bold and resolute to encounter whatever further 
peril lay before us. 

At his parsonage house in Darrington village, 
Mab|er Drumbleforth drew rein and took leave of 
us, bidding us God-speed, and wishing us a safe 
deliverance from all our dangers. We called back 
our thanks to him, and rode swiftly forwar,d 
through the sleeping village until we came to the 
Great North Road. At the corner of the inn 
stables, Merciful drew rein. 

** I am half undecided,” says he, “whether to 
go forward through Womersley and Snaith or 
to turn along the north road, and cross the river 
at* Ferrybridge. What say you, master ? ” 

“ Tis more likely to be safe by Snaith than 
by Ferrybridge,” says I. “Fairfaxes troopers 
arc in force along the river-side at Ferrybridge.” 

A^ window in the inn was thrown open above 
us, and a man looked out as if to enquire our 
business. Merciful turned his horse. “Do as 
I do,” says he, in a whisper. “ By Ferrybridge, 
then,” he says in a loud voice, and rode away 
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up the hill. Alison and I followed. We were 
half a mile outside the village before Merciful 
spoke again. 

« Wc are not for Ferrybridge after all,*'* says he. 

liked not the throwing up of that window, for 
the man who put his head out is in a position 
to say which way we have gone. Therefore, I 
came along the north road. We will now turn 
down this by-lane, and rejoin the Womersley 
road at Stapleton. Do you see my meaning, 
master ? ” 

, ^ ** Clearly,” says 1. " Though I don't see who 
can follow us.” 

Best give no chance,” he says. ‘‘ We can't 
be too careful. I shall breathe more freely when 
we’re across the Aire, and in a fair way for. 
Hull.” 

We now doubled back upon our old track, and 
presently came into the Womersley road, about 
a mile from Darrington village. For half-an- 
hour we rode through the woods of Stapleton, 
which overshadowed the road on either side, and 
shut out what moonlight there was. Then ^ame 
the long, winding street of Womersley, and the 
clatter of our horses* feet against the cottage 
walls, and then we were into a thickly wooded 
country again, relieved here and there by wild 
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patches of marsh and moor. In a shifty light 
(for the moon that night was of an ui:iicertain 
behaviour) we raced across Balne Common. It 
was near three o'clock when we drew near to 
Snaitb, and pulled up our horses under the 
shelter of a wayside coppice to consider our 
further plans. 

“Shall we cross the river at Snaith,” says 
Merciful, “or shall we go on by the south 
bank to the ferry over the Ouse at Hooke? 
There is something to be said for both 
roads,” 

“ I know naught of either,” says I, “ and musf 
therefore leave the matter to your own decision, 
lad, I incline to the straightest road, so long as 
it is fairly clear of interruption.” 

“ I think we’ll make for Hooke,” says he, after 
he had meditated awhile. “ From Howden to 
•Hull there is a good turnpike road, and we shall 
make bettef progress. God send we find no 
interruption at the ferry ! ” 

So we rode forward again, through Cowick and 
Raweliffe, leaving Snaith on the left, and made 
good progress until we came to Airmyn at four 
o’clock in the morning. But there, just as I was 
b^inning to feel sure of our deliverance, we 
received a sudden check that took all the conceit 
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out of me, and left me a prey to more doubts and 
fears than I had any fancy for. 

Airmyn was all alive. There were lights in 
every house, and as we came along tte street 
we heard sounds of shouting and singing as 
though the place were filled with roysterers 
rather than with peaceable villagers. Coming to 
the open space before the inn we found a crowd 
of men and horses, and made out from a little 
distance that the former were Royalist troopers. 
With a common consent we drew rein, and 
looked at one another by such light as the 
candles and lanthorns in the cottage windows 
afforded us. 

** What say you, Merciful ? ” says 1. “ Shall we 
venture through this mob, or is there some by- 
way that we can try ? ” 

“ There is no by-way,” says he, shaking his 
head. “And they see us by this time, and^ 
would think it suspicious did we ‘turn back. 
Best go forward as if we were travellers in 
haste to continue our journey. Remember,” he 
saying, bending over to me, “that you are a 
country gentleman, travelling with ypur lady 
and servant to Hull, and that we are all staunch 
Royalists.” 

“ Can we play the parts } ” says 1. 
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can play a good many parts to save my 
neck,*' says he. “ Come, we are observed, master 
— let’s move forward.” 

So wt shook our reins and went on. There 
was a round score of troopers grouped about 
their horses before the inn, with here and there 
a stable lad running about, flaring torch in hand, 
the streaming light from which gave a grotesque 
appearance to the men and animals. I leaned 
over and laid hold of Alison's bridle, and so we 
approached the crowd, none of whom seemed 
disposed to make way for us. 

«* By your leave, gentlemen,” cries Merciful. 
“ My master and mistress are in haste, and 
would fain ride forward if you will give them 
room.” 

But the men in front made no show of com- 
pliance, and one burly fellow laid hands on my 
Bridle reins and on Alison's, staring impudently 
into my face? 

“ Body o' the Pope ! ” says he. What have 
we here ? Whither away so fast, my pretty 
gentleman, with mistress madam ? V faith, art 
come at th^ right time if thou wishest a score of 
proper fellows to drink her health.” 

" Good friend,” says I, very anxious to l^eep 
my temper, ‘‘ I wish naught but to proceed upon 
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my way with as much speed as possible. We 
are on business of importance, and have no time 
for aught that would hinder us.” 

“ Shalt not pass until we have drunk Inadam’s 
good health ! ” he cried vociferously. He turned, 
shouting to his fellows, “ Hey, lads, see what the 
morn brings us — a pair o* runaway lovers, as I 
am a true man. Come, Master Solemn Face, 
lefs see the colour of thy money that we may 
drink ” 

But at that moment an officer came out of the 
^ inn calling loudly for order. 

" Silence, men ! ” he shouted. “ Is this Bedlam 
that you all talk together like so many madmen ? 
Sure, I command the most unruly troop in His 
Majesty’s service! What have you there. Ser- 
geant Strong ? he says, pushing his way through 
the crowd towards the man who held our bridles. 
A sudden turn of one of the torches threw U 
glare of light across Alison’s face.*' The officer 
doffed his hat on the instant and came closer to 
us, holding it in his hand. 

“Sir,” says I, seizing the advantage, “I am 
travelling with my wife and servant fcv Hull, and 
am anxious to lose no time on the road. If you’ll 
desire your men to give us room we’ll proceed,” 
I Says, giving him a low bow. 
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“ I crave a thousand pardons if my fellows 
have offered you a rudeness, sir,** says he, bowing 
to the ground, “ Seigeant Strong, give way — 
get thd troops together and call the roll” He 
turned to us again as the big man moved off. 
“ You will pardon my fellows, sir,’* he says, look- 
ing very admiringly at Alison. “They are 
somewhat cock-a-whoop because of a trifling 
victory gained last night So you are for Hull ? ” 
says he, seeming lotli to say farewell to us. 

“ And are in much haste to get there, sir,** I 
says. 

“ I and my troops are for Beverley,** says he. 
“ We go the same road as far as South Cave. 
Let me advise you to accept our escort — the 
enemy is in force across the river, and madam 
might find it unpleasant to fall into their hands. 

If you will accept our protection ’* 

* “ Why, sir,” says I, very impatient, “ I thank 

you very lieartily. But wc are in great haste 
and must needs ride fast ’* 

“ Your beasts seem spent now,” says he, with 
^ sharp look the horses. “ I think our heavy 
cattle will match them. 

“X^ke his offer,” whispers Merciful at my 
elbow. 

“ In that case, sir,” says I, “ I accept your offer 
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gladly. I daresay we shall be the better of your 
protection.” 

It shall be willingly bestowed, sir,” says he, 
still mighty polite. “ But since we do nbt start 
for an hour (I wait that space in order to join a 
troop that is riding to meet me at the ferry) I 
would advise you to give your horses a feed of 
com and to refresh yourselves at yonder inn. 
The benefit will be yours, sir.” 

Now, I had not bargained for any delay, being 
in a great anxiety to push forward, but I reflected 
that our beasts were weary, and that an hour’s 
rest would help them to bear the further strain 
to which we must needs subject them. I there^ 
fore dismounted, and having assisted Alison to 
alight, led her within the inn, leaving our horses 
to the care of Merciful Wiggleskirk, who lost no 
time in conducting them to the stables. 

The offlcer, preceding us into the inn, called 
loudly for the landlord, who bowed t\ie three of 
us into his best apartment and desired to know 
our pleasure. As for me and Alison I think we 
had no stomach for either eating or drinking, bvt 
I desired the man to set his best before us, and 
we made some show of breaking our fast. Mean- 
while the officer had introduced himself to us, 
and seemed highly desirous to make as good an 
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appearance as possible, protesting that as a true 
servant of His Majesty it was his duty to protect 
the King's loyal subjects — all of which, I take it, 
was in the way of so much tribute to my wife's 
beauty, and a sure proof that a woman's prettiness 
can achieve more than all the common sense and 
reason in the world put together. 

** r faith ! " says he. “ I am glad to meet you, 
sir, and am unreservedly obliged to you and your 
lady for your kindness in giving me your com- 
pany. 'Tis poor work for a man of quality to 
ride at the head of his troop with none fitting to 
hold converse with him. I promise myself," he 
says, with yet another bow, “ a most profitable 
ride 'twixt now and our parting." 

** Why, sir," says I, " 'tis very good of you to 
say so, though I fear we shall prove but poor 
company." And indeed I felt but little disposed 

hold converse with him or any other, being 
sore anxious as to our future movements. But 
Alison, full of her woman's wit — albeit as anxious 
as I — came to my aid and talked to him, making 
herself mighty agreeable — much to his pleasure — 
until the#hour was past and the troop departed, 
the of^cer with Alison and myself bringing up the 
rear. 

As we rode along the river side into Hook 
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village the dawn came, grey and misty. There 
was a bank of white fog over the Ouse, which was 
there a wide and swift river, mightily swollen at 
that moment by the recent rains. Dowil at the 
ferry the air was cold and thin, and I saw Alison 
shiver as we sat our horses by the water’s edge. I 
looked round me at the dull, flat landscape, and 
the wintry river at our feet, and felt a sense of 
coming trouble. “ I have led thee into perilous 
doings, sweetheart,” says I, laying my hand on 
hers. But she looked at me with the rarest 
^mile, and I knew then that because of her love 
for me she was willing to face whatever might 
come. 

Our friend the officer, while we waited at the 
ferry for the troop that was to join him, amused 
himself by drawing up his men in order of battle 
and putting them through various movements. I 
think he designed these things in order to draw' 
our attention to his own person and importance, 
for he was in sooth a perfect coxcomb, and seemed 
to delight in showing off his airs and graces. So 
concerned were we with our own thoughts, ho]gr- 
ever, that we perceived little of whab went on 
immediately before us. Alison and I sat ^ apart, 
conversing now and then. Merciful Wiggleskirk 
walked his horse up and down the road in a 
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fashion that clearly proved his uneasiness. And 
presently, after an excursion to the end of the 
turn he came back to my side, and drawing rein 
as if naught had happened, leaned over and spoke 
to me in a low voice. 

“ Master,*' says he, ** we are pursued.** 

“ Pursued ? *’ says 1. What makes you think 
that?** 

' I have just been to the top of the road/* says 
he, and caught sight of a troop of horse coming 
along under the woods a mile off. In another 
minute or so you’ll hear the sound of their ^ 
horses’ feet,” he says, nodding his head towards 
the highway. 

“ Why, man,” says I, “ *tis the troop of horse 
that this officer is now waiting for that you 
have seen. He expects them to join him here 
every moment.” 

* “ No,” says he, “ for these are Roundheads — 

I can tell tfie difference ’twixt Roundheads and 
Cavaliers at three miles. We are pursued, master, 
as I feared we should be, and if Anthony Dacre 
hag a hand in ’t we shall have to fight And 
the question is,” he says, with a glance at Alison, 
“what jis to be done mth madam ?** 

“ Have no fear on that point*' says I. ” Fetch 
the officer to us, Merciful, and let us tell him 
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our fears. If we are pursued wc may as well ask 
our new friends to defend us.^* 

While he rode off I turned to Alison and told 
hpr our fears. “ I doubt,” says I, ‘‘ that Anthony 
has escaped the Stirks and raised a hue-and-cry 
after us.” 

“We will not be separated, Dick,” says she. 
“ If it comes to the worst give me a pistol and 
they shall see that I can use it. Only promise to 
let us keep together,” she says, imploringly. 

But ere I could answer, the officer comes riding 
^ up^with Merciful at his heels. I lost no time in 
telling him our fears. “ Sir,” says I, “ you have 
been so kind to us that I scarce like to trouble 
you with more of our misfortunes, but we are like 
to be in a sore plight. The fact is that I and my 
wife — and ’twas but yesterday that we were mar- 
ried — are closely pursued by a troop of Round- 
heads from Fairfax's camp at Pomfret, and my 
man has just sighted them along the road there. 
You can even now hear their horses’ feet.” 

“ Faith,” says he, “ I do hear something of that 
sort, but I think ’tis the troop that I am to mfet 
here” 

“ No, master,” says Merciful, “ they are Rounl^- 
heads — I observed their headgear narrowly.” \ 

“Then we are in for another fight 1 ” cries thfe 
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officer, rubbing his hands. “ Have no fear, sir — 
do you and your lady sit apart, and you shall 
see as pretty a bit of war-play as you could wish 
for. Hold — I have it ! Do you conduct madam, 
sir, into yonder house, and let your man stable 
your beasts at the rear. I promise you we will 
soon settle these crop-eared rogues, and be ready 
to escort you onwards within the half-hour. Hah ! 
— now I hear them plainly — suffer me to get my 
men in order.” 

Now, I should dearly have liked to draw my 
sword, and had a share in the coming fight, J>ut. 
the officer*s advice seemed good, and in a trice 
all three of us had ridden round to the rear of 
the house overlooking the ferry, and were off our 
horses. While Merciful hurried them into the 
barn, Alison and I made for the house. There 
was no person to be seen within but an old 
woman, who scuttled away at the mere sight of 
us. And that being no time for ceremony we 
made our way to an upper chamber, whose 
windows looked out upon the street, and from 
behind the cuTvains gazed at the progress of 
events bdow. From our point of vantage wc 
could isee along the highway by which wc had 
ridden from Snaith. Almost immediately before 
us Jt made a sudden turn, where it dipped 
T 
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towards the ferry, and it was in' this turn, 
hidden by a tall farmstead that the Royalist 
captain had drawn up his men along the road- 
side. I saw his plan on the instant : k was to 
let the advancing troop sweep by, and then to 
hem them in between the high ground and the 
river bank. 

The Roundheads came on at a gallop, 
evidently unconscious of the fact that the ferry 
lay close before them. They rode in a close- 
packed body, some thirty in number, and at 
^ their head as they swung round the bend, I 
saw the evil face of Anthony Dacre, whose 
eyes were like those of a hound that scents 
its prey. 

With a swing and clatter that woke all the 
echoes of the neighbouring houses, the troop 
dashed round the corner of the farmstead and 
into the presence of the Royalists. Every mafi 
of the latter had his sword drawnj and as the 
Roundheads swung by, pulling on their horses’ 
reins lest they should go over the river bank, 
they charged with a crash that made the blood 
tingle in my veins, and Alison covor her face 
with her hands. And in good sooth ’twas no 
pleasant sight that we gazed upon. Three men 
had gone over the bank and were perishing 
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miserably in the grey stream, calling on their 
friends for help that could not be given. Here 
and there, trampled underfoot by the horses, 
and pt^sently battered into unrecognisable 
masses of flesh and blood, lay men that had 
been cut down ere ever they could draw 
weapon. High above the curses and cries, the 
shouting of the men and the neighing of the 
plunging horses, rose the clatter of the swords 
as Roundhead and Royalist hew^ed away at 
each other, and the battle cry of the latter, 
roared from the leathern lungs of Sergeant^ 
Strong, who was here and there like a mad 
bull, slaying at every stroke. 

1 suppose it was all over in a few moments, 
for the Roundheads, riding full tilt into an 
ambuscade, had never a chance, and were 
overwhelmed in point of numbers into the 
bargain. But as the fight ebbed away I seized 
Alison’s arfh. “ Look, look ! ” I cried, and 
pointed to the road beneath. 

There was a sort of small courtyard immediately 
before us, and within it, swept aside by the strug- 
gling ma#s of men and horses about them, 
Anthony Dacre and the Royalist officer fought, 
foot to foot. Both were covered with blood, and 
both fought fiercely as if for life. But the Royal- 
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ist was pressing Anthony hard ; he retreated yard 
by yard until the wall lay close behind him ; I 
saw in his face the look that comes to a man*s 
eyes when he knows that death is at last before 
hiih, not to be denied. And at that I threw open 
the casement to lean out and see the end. At 
the sound, Anthony Dacre looked up. He saw 
me, and Alison at my shoulder, and I saw his 
lips form a curse. And at the same instant the 
Royalist’s sword passed through his heart, and I 
caught Alison away lest she should see him fall 
and die. But at the sound of a bugle I went 
back to the window, and saw the troop that we 
had waited for riding up to the ferry to find their 
comrades hot with the heat of victory over the 
Roundheads who lay dead or dying in the middle 
of the highway. 

And so it was all over, and we were free of our 
enemies. Late that night Alison and I, with 
Merciful Wiggleskirk in attendance,^ were in the 
Market Place at Hull, weary and sore bespent, 
but devoutly thankful. Ere daybreak next morn- 
ing we were sailing down the Humber, and so at 
last I had some leisure to look at my ^^ife aild as- 
sure myself that all the events of the past week 
were realities rather than dreams. But that they 
were realities her sweetness did most abundantly 
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prove to me, and in spite of the fact that we were 
exiles, she and I spent our first years of married 
life in Holland, in as sweet a contentment as 
lovers could wish for. 

But after many years we came back to England 
and to the old house. And since it was half* 
ruined, I set to work to rebuild it, and somewhat 
altered it in appearance and design. We trans- 
ferred Sir Nicholas’s body from its first quarters 
to its proper resting-place. On the spot where 
we first buried him I now spend many hours, 
sitting in his chair, and telling my eldest 
son, Nicholas, of the brave doings that I iTave 
had in our old house. And for the sake of 
him and of his brothers and sisters — for I 
warrant you we have been blessed with a 
numerous progeny! — I have written down this 
chronicle at such times as I have had naught 
better to do. 

When I 'showed the first pages of this book to 
my wife, she took some objection. 

Sure,” says she, “ I never called you Master 
Pgltroon.” 

“ Sweelheart,” snys I, “you did.” 

“But you called me Mistress Spitfire,” .says 
she, 

“ And that’s what you were,” says I, 
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“ Was I ? ” says she. “ Well, maybe I was — but 
you were never Master Poltroon.*^ 

Faith ! *tis mighty comforting that she has so 
good an opinion of me. 


THE END. 
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AllBloi.lo'8 Wu'^ks. s y- I i 
a vols, y, 6d. each. j 

Arrllb. Tr.ms. by K. J. Chinnork, y. ! 
Alcham'a ScHlblemaster, 'j. E. B. ! 

Mayor.) is. \ 

Bii.con’B hfesays :*.nd Historical Work.s, 
3J. ; Essays, u. and is. (ui. \ 

Noviiro Organvun, and Advaru,i?nieiU j 
of I.ajarnitig, 50 

Ballaltg and Songs of the Peasantry. 

by Robert BeU. 31. 

Bus’a Lexicon to the (ireek Test, aj. 


Bax's Manual of the Histtiry of Phlk- 
sophy. 5J. 

Beaiunont ft Flttoher. L/dgh Hunt'i 
Selections, y. 6d, 

Bdcbsteln’s Cage and Chamber Birds. 

. 

i BecXmann’s History of luventlona 

' a vuls. y. 6 (i. each. 

Bede's Pkcleslastjtal Hi.story and the 
A. S. ('hronicle, y. 

Bell (Sir C.) On the H.^nd. y. 

Anatomy of Expression, jr, 

Bentley's Phaiaris. 5J. 

BJomeon'H Arne anti the Fisher l..a!itile 
Trans, by W. II, Low. y 6 d. 
Blair’s Chronological Tahir*. 101. 

index id I lutes, a voL, 51. each. 
Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testa 
incut. 2 voli. y, each. 

Boethlas' Consolatiori of Philoeophv, 
Ac. y. 

Bohn's Dictionary of f*oettc.il Quou* 
tions. bs 

Bond's Handy -bcKik for Verlfylnij! 
Daf( ‘i. Ac. 

Bonoxnl's Nineveh. 9. 

Boswell's IJfe of (ohnson. (Napfer . 
6 vols. 3». 6ff. eacE 

(Crokirr.) 5 vols, 90 i. 

Brand's PopuUir Antiquities. 3 rols. 
9. each. 

Bremer’s Works. Trans, by Mary 
Howitt. 4 vols. 9. 64 . ea^. 
Bridgewater I rt^atisca 9 vols. Veiton* 

prKv“c. 

Brink (B Ten). Karly Rnglliib Litctm 
i turc. 3 voU. 31. 64 . each. 

1 Fiv clotures on ShakesjMsare 31.6* . 
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frowtw'B (Sir Thomas) Works, 3 vois. 
34. i>d, fach. 

liaelllUDa&'B Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. ^ 65. 

Eacklaad’s Geology and Mineralogy, 
a vols. iSi. 

Enrkt’B works and Speeches. 8 vols. 
v. 6d. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful, is. & is. 6d. Reflections on 
the French Revolution, is. 

Life, by Sir James Prior. 3J. 6d. 

Evelina, y. 6d, Cecilia 
a vols. y. 6d. each. 

Bimui’ Life by I..ockhart. Revised by 
W. St:ott Dougla.s. y. 6d. 

Bnrs’fl Ancient Rome. 7 s. 6d. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

(Shilleto.) 3 vols. 3?. 6//. e.ach. 
Bntlsr’s Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons, y. Li. 

Bntlsr'o Hudibras. 5J. ; or a vols., 
y. each. 

OMsar. Trans.by W. A. M'Devittc. st. 
Oamosns' Lusiad. Mickle’s Transla- 
tion, revised, y, 6d. 

Cturafiu (The) of Maddaloni. By 
Alfred de Reumont. y. 6d. 
Carpenter’s Mechanical Philosophy 5J. 
Vegetable Physiology. 6j. Animal 
Physiology. 6 j. 

Oarrsl’s Counter Revolution under 
Charles 11 . and James II. 3^. 6d. 
Oattermole’s Evenings at Haddon 
Halt y. 

OataUnB and Tibellus. Trans, by 
W. K. Kelly. 5s. 

Cellini’s Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 3J. 6d. 
Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. Trans. 

by W. K. Kelly, y 6d. 

*— • Don Quixote. Motteux's Trans. 

revised, s vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

— — • Galatea. Trans, by G. W. J. 

Gyll. y.6d. 

ClialmerB On Man. 5J. 

Channing'S The Perfect Life. ir. and 
xr. 6d. 

dumoer’S Works. Bell’s Edition, re- 
idsed by Skeat. 4 vols. 3?. 61 ea. 
diSBS Congress of x86a By J. 
Lbwenthal. y. 

htimvd on Colour. 55. and 71. 6d. 
OblUlngworth’s The Religion of Pro- 
testants. 3J. 6d. 


i 

Oblna : Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical 51 ^ 

Cliron^cleB of thefcru^des. 51. 
Cicero’s Works. 7 vols. sr.veach. 

t vol., 3J. 6d. • 

Friendship arwd Old Age. is. and 

IS. 6d. 

Clark’s Heraldry. (Planchd.) 5^. and 

Classlo Tales. 3^. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. (Ashe.) 

6 vols, 3jr. 6d. each. 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. I.«wes.) y. 

Positive Philosophy. (Harriet 

Martineau.) 3 vols, 5^ each. 
Condi’s History of the Arabs in Spain. 

3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 

2 vols. SJ. each. 

Cowper’s Works, (Southey.) 8 vols. 
3J. Li. each. 

Core's House of Austria. 4 vols. 3J. 6d, 
each. Memoirs of Marlborough, 
vols. 3J. 6d, each. Atlas to 
arl borough’s Campaigns. loi. 6d. 
Cralk’s Pursuit of Knowledge. 5.*. , 

Craven's Young Sportsman's ManuaU 
5 ^- 

Cmlkshujik's T>unch and Judy, 3*. 

Three Courses and a Dessert, 5J. 
Cunningham’s Lives of British Painters 

3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Dante. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
y. 6d. Inferno. Separate, is. and 
IS. 6d. Purgatorio. is. and is.^^ 
Paradise, ir. and u. 6d. 

THm-s. by I, Wright. (Flax- 

m-an’s Illustrations.) y. 

Inferno. Italian Text and Tran?. 

by Dr. Carlyle. 5^. 

Purgatorio. Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. S. Dugdale. 5J. 

De Commlnes' Memoirs. Trans, by 
A, R. Scoble. a vols. y, each. 
Defoe’s Novels and Miscel. Works. 
6 vols. 3J. 6d. each. Robinson 
Crusoe (Vol. VII). y. 6d. or 5*. 
The Plague in London, u. and 
IJ, 6rf. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land. 3s. 6d. H 

Demmlns* Arms and Armour. Trans, 
by C. C. Blacjc. 71. 6d. 
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.Demosthenes* Orations, Trans by 
C. Rann Kennedy. ^4 vols. SJr., and 
X voL 35. 6 d. ^ % • 

‘ -- — Orttior.s On the Crown, ts. and 
IJ. Sdf 

Oe Stael's (' orinne. 'Trans, by Emily 
Baldwin and F’aulina Driver. 31. tyd, 
Zkivey's Logic. 51. 

Dictionary of Greek and T-Uin Quota- 
tions. 5T. 

— — of Poeticjil (^notations (Bohn). 6s. 

- of S('!*'!uific Terms. (Buchanan.) 6r. 
—— of Biography. (Coojx;r. ) a vols. 

SJ. each. 

— — of Noted Names of Fiction. 
(W}icel<;r.) 51. 

r— — of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish (Wright.) a vols. 50 each. 
Dldron’s (..'hrislian Iconogi aphy, a vols. 

Ss. ea. h. 

Diogenes I .aeriius. 'I rans. by C. D. 
Yongc. Sf. 

Dobroe’s .Vdvcrsariji. (Wagne;). a vols. 

5.0 each. 

Dodd's Kpigranim.'itists. 6 s. 

Don&ldsou’a Tl'.< ;Urf of thc(h-*eks. 51. 
Ori^er‘8 History of d,e Inti-llectnal 
lievelopment of Furono. a vols. 5.1. 
each. 

Dunlop's History of Fiction. 3 vols. 

5f. each. 

Dyer’s History of iVmipeii. 71. 6 d. 

— — Tbc (’ity of Rome, 51, 

Dyer’s Briti*'! '’opulir C'n.stoins. 51. 
BJUrly Iravelsin llilestine. (Wright.) 51. 
*Eaton'%iV\'aterioo I '.lys. i.f. and 13. fv/. 
Sber’s Egyptian Piiij^ess. 'Trims, by 
E. .S Paichheirn, 3?. 6ti. 

Edgeworth’s stories for (.'hildren, 

^r. 6.1'. 

euls' Sftectmens of h.ariy English Me- 
trical Hornancc.s. (Halliwcll.) 51. 
Size's Life of .‘Shakespeare. 'T rans, by 
L. Dori^Schrnitz. 5^. 

Emerson’s Wtirks.*3 vols. y. 6 J each, 
or 5 vols. ijr. each. 

finnsmoser’s Hi.storyo! Magic. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

Splctetas. Trans, by George I xmg. 5J. 
Euripides^ Trans, by E. Fb Colendge. I 
3 vols. p. each. 

Eosshltis’ Eecl History. Trans, by 
C. F. Cruse, y. 


Evelyn’s Diary and Corrcispondencie. 

(Bray.) 4 vols. • 5J. each. 
Fairholt's Costume in Igingland. 

(Dillon.) a vols. , jp. each. 
Fieldlng*8 Joseph .\ndrcws, y. 6 i. 
'Tom Jones, s vols. y. • 6 d, each* 
Amelia, y. 

Flaxman’s Lecture.s on Sculpture. 6i. 
Florence of Worcester's Chronicle, 
'I’ran.s. by Forester, s^- 
Foster’s Vvorks. ro vols. y. 6 d. each. 
Franklin’s .A.itol>iogmphy. u. 

Gesta Romanorum. Tnins. by bwan 

I't H(K>i>cr. y. 

Gibbon’s Deiline and Fall. 7 vols. 
y. 6 ({. e.'ich. 

Qllbart’s Banking. 2 vols, y, each. 
Oil Bias. Toms, by Smollett. 6 s, 
Qlraldus Cainbrenvis. y. 

Goethe's Works und Corre.s[Kmdenoo^ 
iiu hiding Autobiography and Annals, 
haust. Elective .itlmities, Werther, 
Wilhelm Meivic^r, Poem.sand Ballads, 
Di.tmas, Hcim cke hbx, 'l our in Italy 
an<l Miscellareinis Iravefl;, Eiirly and 
Mis, ellane'ius Letters, Correspon- 
dcnc<‘ with I’h kenuann ,ind Sorei, 
/x-lier itiui Si'hiller, &c. iSrc. Bv 
various translators. 16 vols. y. 6 a, 
each . 

Faust. 'I'ext with Hayward's 

'Iranslaiion. tBuchheim.) 51. 

Eaif-t. P.irt I. Trans, by Anna 

.Sw.inwick- n, and»<ij. 6 d. 

Boyhood. (Part 1 . of the Auio- 

Itiogr.iphy.) 'Tr.m.s. by J. Ovenford. 
Tf. and u. 6<:f. 

keinecke T'ox. Tran.s. by A. 

Rogers. 1,1. and i f. 6 d. 

OoldBttdth’R Works, ((ii)jbs.) 5 vols. 
31, ini. each, 

I’l.iys. i-v. .ind n. (>d. Vicar oi 

Wakefield, u, and u. 6r/. 
Grammoat’s Mmnoirs and Fk,)$cobel 
'1 ract.s. 5^. 

Gray's letters. (D.rC. Tovey.l 

[In the press, 

Greek Anthology. Trans, by K. Burges. 
Sf- 

Cre';k Romances. (Threigcnes and 
( baridca, Dafihnis and Chloc, Ql- 
tophoancl la^ucippe.) Trans, by Rev, 
R. Smith. 51. 
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Greek Testament. *5». 

Greene. Marlowe, and Ben Jonson’s 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) 3J. 6<f. 
Cteegory’s Evidences of the Christian 
Religi9n. 31. 6</. 

Grlnim'B Gammer Grethel. Trans, by 
E. Taylor, v. 6i. 

German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt. 2 vols. y. 6 d. each. 

GrosBi’B Marco Visconti, y. 6 d. 
Guizot's Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoblc, 3^. 6 d. 

— - n>e English Revolution of 1640. 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. 35. 6 d. 

— ~ History of Civilisation. Trans, by 
W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 3n 6 d. each. 

(Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 

y. 6 d. 

Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 
3J. 6 d, eacli. 

Handbook of ( ard and 7 able Games. 

a vols. 3.T. 6 d. each. 

— — of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. $s. 

of Eoreign Proverbs. $s. 

Hardwick's HisStory of the Thirty-nine 
Artit'l<*s. * 51. 

Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie.) ij. and i.f. 6</. 

Hauff's Tales. Tran.s. by S. Mendel. 
3J. Od. 

— — The ('arav.in .and Siu’ik of Altx- 
andria. it. and k. txi. 

Hawthorne’s Novfds .mil Tales 4 vols. 
3-?. M eaci), 

Hazlitt’a l-''c(u|,cs .iiul K.ssavs. 7 vols. 
3«. M cael-.. 

HMton’s Ili.storv of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhoiisr ] v- 

Hotel’s I'liilnsop}.' o< Hr.tory. 'Tians. 
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Henderson's Tlistorical Documents 0? 
tlfe Middle A^es., jr. 

Henfrey's English Coins. fK^ary.) 

Henry (Matthewjf On the Psalms. 5? 

Henry of Huntingdon's HLstorv. Trans, 
bv T. Fo^-e-stpr y. 

Herodotus. Trans, by H. F. Cary. 
3J. 6 d. 

Wheeler’s Analysis and Summary 

of. 55. Turner 's^Notes on. 5J. 

Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognis.. 
Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 5^. 

Hoffmann’s Tales. The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Lieut. -Colonel 
Ewing. 2 vols. y. 6 d. 

Hogg’s Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy, y. 

Holbein's Dance, of Death and Bible 
Cuts. y. 

Homer. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, a 
vols. 5'.. each. 

Pope’s 'IVanslation, W'ith Flax- 

man ’.s Illustrations. 2 vols. $s. each. 

(iowper’s 'Translation. 2 vols. 

3^. (>d. each. 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 31. 6 d. 

Horace. Smart’s Translation, revised, 
by Buokl'-y. y. 6 d. ' 

,‘\ Xt*\v I.iii-T.'d Piose 'Tran'' 
Liiioii. H\ I laimlioii Bi \ee, T.L. I), 
o. CA ' ■ 

Hugo's Dramatic Works. 'Trans, by 
Mrs. f'ro.slmd and F. L. .‘^lou.s. 35. 6 d, 

llcrn.m.. 'Irans, by Mrs. Cros- 

laiul. li 

I Poem.'. Trail?, bv various writers. 

Collected by J . H. L, Williams, y. 6 d^ 
' Humboldt’a ('us'uo;. 'Trans, ^y Ott^, 
I’md, and D.iiii.s. 4 vols. y. 6 d. each, 
and I VI )1. 51. 

iVr.oM.vl Narrative of his Travels. 

: I'rans. bv T Ro-,s. 3 vols. 5J. each 

' — View', (if Nature. Trans, by Ottf 

and I'olm, y. 

, HnniplireyB’ ( 'om (.'ollecter’.'i Mauual. 

2 vids 51 each. • 

' Huiifcary, Hustory^of. y. 6 d. 
j Hunt’s Poetry of S/'.ienci’*. 51. 

' Hutchinson’s Memoirs, y. 6 d. 

India before the Si -ptiy ’Mutiny. 51. 

Ingulph’s (h.ronieles. 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. 15 voP. y. 6 d. each ; or 
in 18 vok. lit. each., and #vols, is. 6 d. 

I «\ch. 

I Life and I>ctters. By Pierre El 

Irving. 2 vols. y. 6 d. each 
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Zaocratea. Trans, by^. H. Freese. 
Vol. I. S'. » « 

life of Richard Coeur de Lion. 1 
^voLs. • y. Sd, eachS i 

Life and Times |of Louis XIV. : 

a vols. 6 d, each. 

Jiunftson (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s Hero- | 
ines. y, td. j 

Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 55. 1 

Jesse (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of [ 
England under the Stuarts, 3 vols. ; 
5^. each. i 

Memoirs of the Pretenders, y. j 

Jobnson’B Lives of the Poets. (Napier). | 
3 vols. 3^. (^d. each. 

Josephus. Whiston’s Translation, re- ; 
• vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 5 vols. , 
35. 6d. each. ! 

Joyce's .Scientific Dialogues. 5i. 

Jukes Brewne’s Handbook of Physical 
Geology, ys. 6d. Handbook of His- , 
toncal Geology. 6s. I'he Building 
oJ the British Isles. 7s. 6d. 

Julian the Emperor. T rans by Rev. : 
C. W. King. SJ. 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfali s Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 31. 6d. e;i.ch. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Kutropius. 

Tnins, by Rev. J. b. Watson. 5J. 
JuvenaJ, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. T'rans. by L, Evans. 5.t. 
KSJlt's Oitique of Pure Re.i-soii. T rans. 
by j. M. I>. .Vleiklejolm, 51. 

Fholegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Brdfort Bax. 

Eel^htley’s Fairy Mythology. sr. ; 
CTaswj,viI Mythology. Revised by Dr. , 
L, Sdiniitz. 5J, 

Eldd On Man. 31, 6#. 

Kirby On Animals, a vols. each. 
Knl^t's Knowledge is Power. 5^. 

La Fontaine’s h'ables. Trans, by E. 
Wnght. 3i. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondi.sts. 
Trans, by H. T. Rydc. 3 v'^Ts, 35. 6d. 
eatJi. 

— — Restoration df the Monarchy In 
France. Trans, by Capi, Rafter, 

' 4 voL. y. each, 

— — * F rench Revojution of 1848,^35, 6</. i 
SsuDib’s Essays of Elia and Eliana. 

3/. 6J., or in 3 vols. is. each. 

Memorials and Letters. Talfourd's : 

Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 

8 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

Specimens of the English Dramatic i 

Poets of the Time of Elizatieih, y. 6d. \ 


Lansl 'a History of-^Painting in Italy, 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 3r, 6rf. 
each. • 

Lappenb^i England under the 
Anglo-Stixon Kings. Trans, by B. 
T'horpe. a vols. 3^. 6d. citAi, 
Lectures on F'ainting. By Barry, Opie 
and Fuseli, 3». 

Leonardo da Vinci’s T'rt'atisc on Paint- 
ing. i)y J. F. Rigaud. y. 

LepBl"M L^‘tlcI.s Jroin Egypt, die. Trans. 

by L. .tnd j, B, l lorner. y, 
Lessings IV.im.itu Works. Tran.s, by 
Ernest liidl j vols. 3.0 bd. each. 
Nathan tlu A'ise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. 1.', and ix, 6</. Liokoon, 
Dram.itic Notes, dtc. Trans, by K. Ci. 
Beasley and Htden Zimmern. 3X. 6d. 
Laokoon separate., n. or 10 5 i. 
Lilly’s Introduction to A.strology. 
(Zadkiel.) y. 

Livy. T'rans. by Dr. Sjiillau and others. 
4 vols. y. each. 

Locke'B Philosophical Works. (J. A. 
.St. John). 2 voLs. 31. t'>i. each. 

Lite. By Lord King, 3.f. 6d, 

Lodge’s Portraits. 8 vols, y. each. 
Longfellow’s Portical and I'tosr Works 
2 vols. 51, e.icli. 

Loudon’s Natural History. 51, 
Lowndes’ Hibiiogr,iph«‘.r's Manual. 6 
vols. 50 each. 

Lucan’s I'harsalia. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley, 5x. • 

Lucian’s Dialogue.s. T'ran.s. by 11 
Williatiis. 50 

Lucretius. T'rans. by Rev. . .S. 
Watson, 51, 

Luther’s T able Falk, T rans, by W. 
HazliU. y. 6d. 

Autobiography. (Michelet) 

Trans, by W. Hazliit. 3X. 6d, 
MachlttVelli’s History of Florence, &c 
T r.ans. 35. 6d. 

Mallet’s Northern AniitjUilies, 51. 
Mantell's ( ieologioal Kxcursi one, 
through the Isle oi Wight, ikc. 31, 
PetTifactions and their leachingv 
6j. Wonders of Geology, a voL. 
js. 6d. each. 

Msmzonl’s The lietrothed. y, 

Marco Polo's Travels. Marsden’s Hdt - 
tion, revised by T . Wright. 50 
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JIartial’8 Epigranw. Tz ans. ^s. 6d, 
ttartineau’8 History of Enf^land, 

i8o<irT5. 3J. 6d. 

■ History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 

MattlieV PariB. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 

3 vols. 5J. each. 

Matthew of Westminster. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. S^. each. 
Maxwell's Victories of Wellington. 5J. 
Menzel’a History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. ea. 
Wohael Angelo and Raffaelle, By 
Duppa and Q. de Qnincy. 5^. 
Michelet’s French Revolution. Trans. 

byC. Cocks. 3^. 6d. 

Mlgnet’s French Revolution. 3^. 6 d. 
Mill (John Stuart). Selected Essays. 

[In the press. 

Miller's Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
31. bd. each. 

Milton's Poetical Works, (J, Mont- 
gomery.) 2 vols. 3^. bd. each. 

■ Prose-) Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 3^. bd. each. 

Mitford’s Our Village. 2 vols. 3^. bd. 
each. 

Moli(l)re’8 Dr.imatic Works. Trans, by 
C. H. Wall. 3 vols. .v. bd. each. 

The Miser, Tartulie, The .Shop- 

keept'r turmal Gentleman, i r. & ir. bd. 
Montagu's (I.ady M. W.) Letters 
and Works, /Whamclift'e and Moy 
'rhomas. ) 2 vols. 5 ,t. each. 
Montaigne's Essays. Cotton’s T rans, 
revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3J-. bd, ea„h. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
gent's T'rans. revised by J. V. 
Prieh.ird. 2 vols. 31. bd. e.acb. 
Horphy'B Games of Chess. (Lowen- 
thal. ) 5-1. 

Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3V0IS. y.bd. 
each, 

Mttdie'a HiitLsh Birds. (Martin.) a vols. 
5r. each. 

Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, 61. 

Weander's History of the Christian Re- 
limon and Church. 10 vols. Life of 
Christ. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of tl’.e Church by the Apostles. 
9 vols. History of Christian I3ogma. 


2 vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the EajSy and Middle Age* 
f6 vols. 3*. b(k each. 

Nicollnl’s History of the Je^i^ts. 5!? 
North’s Lives of the Norths. (Jessopp.) 

3 vols. 3X. bd. each. 

Nugsnt’s Memorials of Hampden, 51. 
Ockley’s Flistory of the Saracens. 31. 6d. 
Ordericus Vitalls. Trans, by T. 

Forester. 4 volsT 5 j. each. 

Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 vols. 
y. each. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Trans, by C. 
Kegan Paul. 3^. bd. 

Pauli's Life of Alfred the Great, Ac, 
5^- 

Life of Cromwell, is. and is. bd, 

Pausanlas’ Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev, A. R. Shillcto. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) 5i. 
Pepys’ Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 

' 5J. each. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) 2 vols. 35. 6<^. ea. 
Petrarch’s .Sonnets. 55. 

Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs. 

5 ^- 

Philo- JudseuB. Trans, by C. D, Yonge, 

4 vols, 5J. each. 

Pickering's Races of Man. 51. 

Pindar. Trans, by D, W. Turner. 51. 
PlanchCs History of British Costume,* 

Plato, Trans. Y.’j H. Cary, G. Burges, 
and H. D.ivis. 6 vols. 51. each. 

Apology, Crito, Phaedc, fVota- 

goras. If. and is. bd. 

Day’s Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues. Sf. 

Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Riiey. 
2 vols. Sf. each 

Trinummus, Menfechmi, Aulu- 

laria, Captivi. u. anjl u. bd. • 
Pliny's Natural History, Trans, by 
Dr. Rostock and H. T. Riley. 6 voii, 
$s. each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letteil* of, Md- 
moth’s trans. revised by Rev, F. C. T, 
Bosanquet. §s. 

i Plotinus ; Select Works of. 51. 



BOUNDS LJBBAB/ES 


nut&rcli’i Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. v, 6d. each. 

— — Moraiia. Trans. Iw Rev. C. W. 
King and Rev. A, H. Snilleto. 3 vois. 
eachP 

fCMitry of’ America. (W. J. Linton.) 

y. 6rf. ^ 

Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. 3^. 6</.ca. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5Jt. 
PO|Ni’B Poetical Works. (Carruthers. ) 
a vols. 5s. each. * 

— — Homer. (J. S. Watson.) a vols. 
5J. each. 

Life and l.etters. (Carrulhers.) y. 

Pottery and Porcelain, (H. G. Bohn.) 
5J. and ioj. 6 d . 

faUBhkin'B rvose Tales. Trans, by 
T. Keane. 3;. '>1/. 

ProperUaB. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 

Gantillo 1. 3J. 6^. 

Proot (Father.) R cliques. Si. 
Qoiutill&n'a Institutes of Oratory, 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. W'alson. a vols. 
5J. each. 

Klffl.ne'B Tragedie.s. Trans, by R. B. 

Boswell, 2 vols, 3t, 6«i. taich. 
Eanko's History ot the Po|h;s. 'Trans. 

by E. Foster. 3 vols. 3'. 6*/. each. 
— Latin and 'Teutonic Nations. 

Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 3J.. Cvf. 
— — Hi.slory of Servia. 'Trans, by 
Mrs. Kerr. 3J. 6t/. 

Boxmle'a Insect Architecture, (j. G. 
Wood.) 5J. 

Boynold’B discourses and Ks.says. 

(Beechy.) a vol.-.. 3.5, 6ff. each. 

Bloardol^ Political Lconoiny. (Gon- 
ner.) sr. 

BlCbter'8 l^evana. 3J. 6c/. 

— - F'-'wer Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 

Trans, by Lieut.”C,ol. Ewing. 31. 61/, 
Boger de Hoveuden's Aunals. 'Trans. 

by Dr. Giles. 2 voT^. 5^. each. 
Bogor of %endover. I ran, by Di. 

Giles, a vols. y- estch. 

Boget*8 Animal ancT Vi-getablc i by- 
siology. 2 vols. 6 j . each. 

Borne in the N inAeenih Century, (C, A. 

Eaton.) 2 voU. 51 each, 

Boboob'b Leo X. 2 vols. 3i. 6rf. each. 

l>orenz«^de Medici. 31. 6d. 

BubbIr, History of. By W'. K. Kelly. 
3 vols. 3J. bd. each. 


tRUnst, Floms, and Velleius Paif^ilus, 
Tntns. by Rev. j. §. Watson. 55. 

tkMQer 'b Works, Including History o( 
the Thirty Years' War, Revoltaof the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, WilUatn 
Tell, Ii>on Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
ofOrlean^ Bride of Me.ssina, Rlibtiers, 
F'iesco, I.ove and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghosi-S(?er, Sport of Divinity. Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3J. 6ti. each, 

Mary Stnart and The Maid oi 

Orleans. 'Trans, by J. Mcllish and 
Anna Swanwick. is. and is. bd. 

fichlegel p.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols. '41. bd. each. 

(A. W.). Letdures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature. 31. bd. 

Schopenhauer's Essays. Selected and 
'I'rans. by El. Belfort Itax. 5jr. 

C)n the E'ourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sullieient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. 'Trans. by 
Mdtne. I lillehraiul. 51. 

SohOttW'B Elarth. Plants, and Man. 
'Trams, by A. Ilenfrey. 5.1^ 

Schumann's E.u ly Letters, Trans, by 
May Ht‘rl«Ti. 31. bd. 

Rf-issiuann's l.i(«^ of. Trans, by 

A. 1 ,. Alger, 3.. bd. 

Seneca on Henefiis, Trans, by Aubrey 
Stew'ait. 3^. (>,/. 

Minu! Ess.iy . and On Cleineucy. 

Trans, by .'\ulm*y Stewart, 5.f, 

Sharpe's Hi.siory of EgVpi. a voL. 
5.1 . each. 

Sheridan’s Diaruuiic Works. 31, bd. 

Pl.iy ii, and n. bd. 

SlsmondTs I.iti iaiure. of the South of 
Eairt>j>e. 'I rams, by T. Ro.'iccK".. 3 
vol.s. 3.1. 6(/. each. 

SiJC Old Engli.di Chronicle.'i. 5;. 

Smith (,‘\rch<leacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 51. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 
(Ik-lfori Ha K.) 2 voh. 31, each. 

'Theor) of Moral Sentimrnts. 

y. bd. 

Smith (Pve). Geology and Scripture. 5J. 

SmoUett’B Novels. 4 vol.'i. 3^. bd. 
each . 

Smyth’s lectures on Modern History. 
2 vols. y, bd. each. 



1S4 > ^ BOHN’S 



Ecclesiastical History, 5r. 
Sopbodes. Tranf . by E. P. Coleridge, 
V B.A. 5r. 

atoutUby'B Life of Nelson. 5J. 

Life of Wesley, ss. 

Life, as told in his Letters. By J. 

Dennis. 35. 6d. ^ 

0 OKOmen*B Ecclesiastical History. 5J, 

Bplnoza’B Chief Works. Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 55. each. 

fitanlay’B Dutch and Flemish Painters, 
5 *- 

StajrUZLg'B Noble Deeds of Women. 51. 
Staunton's Chess Players’ Handbook. 

g r. Chess Praxis. 55. Chess Players’ 
ompanion. y. Chess Tournament 
of 1851. $s. 

'St^iOkliardt'B Experimental Chemistry. 
(Heaton.) 51. 

Strabo's Geography. Trans, by 
Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 
each. 

StrlQkland'B Queens of England. 6 
vols. ss. each. Mary Queen of 
Scots. 2 vols. .<;j. each. Tudor 
and Stuart Princesses, ss. 

Stuart 8c Revett's Antiquities of 
Athens. 5J. 

Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars and of 
the Grammarians. Thomson’s trans. 
revi.sed by T. Forester, sj. 

Rully’s Memoirs. Mrs. I.ennoxs 
vmns. rpvlset^ 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Swift’s I 'ro'it' Works. With Intro- 
iluclion l>y W. E. II. Lecky. M.P. 
8 vols. \Ift ibe Prfs\. 

Tacitus. ITie Oxford trans. rt vised. 
a vols. 5J. each. 

Tales of the tkmii. Trans, by Sir. 

Charles Morell. y. 

Tmso'b Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 

by J. H. Wiffen. sr. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

SS. 6d. 

TtrenOB and Pbredrus. Trans, by H, T. 
Riley. 5.?. 

TbeooritUB, Hion, Moschus, and 
Tyrttseas, Trans, by Rev, J, Banks. 
5 ^- 

TbBodoret and Evagrius. 5r. 


LIBRARIES, 


Tliierry*B Norman Conquest, Trans. 

by W. Hazlitt. a vols. y. each. 
Thuoydidee. Trans by Rev, H, D - 
vols. y. t ach. 

Wheeler’s Analysis and^umm||»y 

of. 5J. «' 

Tbudlchum (Br. J. L. W.). Treatise 
on Wines. 5J. 

Trevelyan's Ladies in Parliament u. 

and ij. 6d, ^ 

Ulxici’s Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. 
Trans, by U Do^a Schmitz. 3 vols, 
y. 6d. each. 

Uncle Toip’s Cabin, y. 6d. 

Ure's Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain. 2 vols. 5^. each., 

Philosophy of Manufacture. 7s. ^ 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters. Tr . 
by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols. y. 6d!. e , 

Virgil Trans, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3J. 6rf. 

Voltaire's Tales. Trans, by R. B, 
Boswell, 31. 6d. 

Walton's Angler. 51. 

Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) 51. 

Waterloo Days. By C, A. Eaton, 
li. and IS. 6a. 

Wellington, Life of. By 'An* Ok 

Soldier.’ 5^. 

Werner's Templars in Cyprus. Trans 
by E. A. M. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 
Westropp’s Handbook of Archaeology. 
5 J- 

Wheatley. On the Book of CommOL 
Prayer, y. 6d. 

Wheeler'S Dictionary of Noted Name«» 
oi Fiction. 5J. ^ ' 

White's Natury' History ol Selbome. 

5 j. i 

Wieseler's Synopsis of the. Gospeta.* 
Sf- 

WilUam of Malme8bury*8 Chronicle. 

5 ^* 

Wrght’s Dictionary of Obsolete atd 
Provincial English. 2 vols. y. eadh. 
Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Wat- 
son and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 5f. ea. 
Young's Travels in France, 1787-89. 
(M. Betham- Edwards.) 31. 6 d, 

Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 

Hutton.) 2 vols. 31. 64 r each. 
Yule-Tide Stories, (B. Thorpe.) ;t. { 



New Editions, (cap, Sto. 2«. M. each net. 

THE* kLI>INE EDITION 

•• % or THB 

BRITISH POETS. . 

*TbiB excellent edition of tlio EoKlUh clnaHioa. with their oomplett^ text* and 
ucholarlv lntro<luctionB, are something very different from the cheap volume# of 
are just now eo much too common.*— Sf. (lesctte, 

‘ An excellent HcrloB. Small, hntuiy, and coinplett!.’— S<i( itrdey Ihtuwtr. 


Akenside. Edited by Ilev. A. Dyoe. 
Beattie. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. RoHsetti. 
*Buma. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 

3 voIb. 

Bull. r. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 voIh. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Hcv. A. W. Hill. With 
Monioir hy W. Allinj^hatu. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. W. SkoAt, M.A 2 \uK I 

C;haucer. Edited by Dr, R. Morris, j 

with Memoir by Sir H, Nicolaft. 6 vol«. j 
Churchill- Edited by JaB. ilannay. j 
2 vol«. 

^Coleridge. Edifed by T. Ashe, 
B.A, 2 voI«. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
^ Thoimu. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.H.A. 3 voltt. 

Drji^in. Edited by the Rev. R. 
llooj M.A. r? volfl. 

Falconer. by the Rev. J. 

Mitniui. 

Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 

Ilobmon. 

*Oray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

• LUD. 

Herbert. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Grorart, * 

* Herrick. Edited by George 
Hamtsbunr. 2 voIb. 

*Keata. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 


i Elrke White. Edited by J. Potter 

i Brlaooo. 

I Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw, 
j 8 toIb. 

I Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

! Pope. Edited by G. U. Dennis, 
With Memoir by .lohn Doiinia. 3 vol*. 
Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With 8e- 

loctioiiK from th«' Writmirs of other 
OOUItri.Y f>f)KTH fromlSK) to I6fl0. 
K<lttc(i by Yen. Atv.hdotua)u Hannah. 
D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dt rinis. 

voIh, 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

llov. A. Dyf’o. 

Shelley. Edited by TT. Buxton 
For mull. 5 ywI-'. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 

lu-r .’ivolB. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowcdl. 

Swift. Edited by tlie Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 voIh. 

[ Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 
C. Toovry. 2 voIb. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 

Fiou» Kiftcnlations. Kditud by the 
liov. H. Lyt«, 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowdim. 7 void. 

Wyatt Edited by J. Ytw Avell. 

Young. 2 vols. Edited by the 
llov, J. Mitford. 


** Tbos^olnmee may alao l>e hod bonnd in Jr ah linen, with design in gold on »id# 
and back by (Heooon \Yhit^, and gilt top, 3«. 6d. eaoh net 



ALL-ENGLAND SERIES/ 


" HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


TTbe only Series Issued at a moderate price, by Writers wllo ara 
in tbe nrst rank in their respective departments. 

' The be^ und most reliable brief descriptions of athletic .sports and^ames yet publ^hedi^p^ 

Morning Poti. 

j Small 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. Price is. eal;h. 

Cricket, liy the Hon. and 'Rev. E. ; Cycling. By II. H. Griffin, L.A.C., 

N.C.U., C.T.C. With a Chapter foi 
Ladies, by Miss L. C. Davidson. 


Lyttklton. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

W'u.UKRFOKCi'.. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hii.lyakd. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

Hy Jiri.iAN M.JiKsiiAi.L, Major J. Si'iitts, 
and Kev. J. A Aknan Tah. 

Golf. By W. T. Li.nskill. 
Rowing and Sculling, ByW. B. 

WoonoATK. 

Sailing. By E. l\ Knkiht. 

Double vol. 2 .i. 

Swimming. By Mar i in and J. 

RACS'lliK Connie IT. 

Canoeing. By I. 1). H.aywakd, 
M.D. Double vol-'a.. 

Camping Out. By A. Mac'- 

DONI.n., M.A. Double vol. us. 
Mouniain'^enng. By Ci.ai!1)K 
WiisoN, M.D. Wall llliisu.ttit>r.s by 
Kllis Can. Double vol. 2i. 

Athletics, By II. II. Gkikmn. 
^Ridtng. A IhindlKiok to Biactical 
Hoi '.nuan-liip. liy W. Ki kk, V.C. 
Double vul. iij. 

Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 

Kl KK. V.C. 

Daiicing. By KnwARU Scon. 


Boxing?. By R.G. AllansJIw-Winn. 

' With Prefatory Note hy Bat Mullins. 

i Wrestling. By Waller Arm- 

STKONf. (‘ Cl.)SS •buttocker ’). 

; Fencing. By II. A.Colmore Ddnn. 

' Broadsword and Singlestick. 

P»y R. G. Am-ANSON - Winn and C. 
PhILL11’1'.S-WoI.LEY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2S. 

Indian Clubs. By A. F. Jenkin 
and G. T. B. Cohhictt. 

Football — Rugby Game. By 

Haukv Vassai-. 

Football — Association Game. 

By C. W. Ai.t-OCK. 

Hockey. By S. Cr e.s w e.! l. 

(Ill Paper Cover, 6i/.) 

Skating. By Douc.i.as Adams. 
With a < haptri f/, Ladle-,, by Miss, L. 
Chkktham, and'".! Chapter on Speed 
Skatin.;, liya Fi ii .Sbatei. Double vol. as. 

Baseball. l;y Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Bowls, Quoits, CurL 
intf. Skittles, 41tc. P-y J. M. Walker 


aiiu C. C Mu i"i . 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAIVSES. 

.Siuull 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. Price is. each. 


Whist. By Dr. W\i, Poll, F.K.S. 
Solo Whist. By IG'iskk r K. Green. 
Billiards, By Majoj ticn. A. W. 

Dkavu.n, K.K..A..S Willi a l’ref.i,.e by 

\V. J. I'l- w 1 . 

Chesis. By Unbf.K i 1'’. Gkpkn. 
Chess Openings. By Lsidok 

CCN-U.l- 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

’'.y B. G. L-o\s. 

Lruugbts and Backgammon. 

By ‘ Bl KKKI K V.’ 

Revcisi and Go Bang 
Bv ‘Bkkkuky.' 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ‘ Bkkkm 1 V.' 

Bcztque and Cribbage. 

By ‘Bt KKKi.KV.’ 

Ecarte and Euchre. o 

By * Bl!.KKHLKV.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ' Bkkkki.kv.' 

Skat. By Lt'iTs Diehl. 

Round Games. By Baxier-Wra v. 

Card Tricks and Puzzles. 

B.y 'Bf! KKLt-V' .and T. B. Row^Iand. 


. t'./t KwM I'F.Ll. vV SONn, ^oKK SlLLEl, C’uVL.Sl Galdln. 






